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I .  SUMMARY 


A.    PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  Russ  Tower  project  would  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  Bush  St. 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts.    The  project  site  includes  Lots  1,  2,  2A,  3 
and  22  of  Assessor's  Block  269.    The  proposed  Russ  Tower  would  occupy  Lots  2, 
2A,  and  3  inclusive.    The  present  use  of  the  tower  site  includes  the  350  Bush 
St.  building,  a  designated  City  Landmark,  which  has  been  vacant  since  1979, 
and  two  vacant  lots.    The  facade  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building,  the  former  San 
Francisco  Mining  Exchange,  would  be  incorporated  in  the  Bush  St.  frontage  of 
the  project.    The  Russ  Building  occupies  Lot  1  and  the  Temple  Hotel  occupies 
Lot  22.    These  two  buildings  would  be  retained.    The  proposed  project  would  be 
connected  to  the  existing  Russ  Building  at  the  first  level  of  parking.  The 
project  sponsor,  Russ  Building  Partnership,  desires  to  provide  commercial  and 
general  office  space  that  would  be  competitively  priced  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  and  related  to  the  adjacent  Russ  Building. 

The  proposed  project  consists  of  a  428-ft.,  27-story  office  building,  with  a 
gross  floor  area  of  approximately  405,900  sq.  ft.    The  project  would  contain 
approximately  325,000  sq.  ft.  of  occupied  floor  area  including  13,000  sq.  ft. 
of  ground  floor  commercial  space  and  316,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space.  Ground 
floor  commercial  space  would  be  devoted  to  retail  shops,  upper  floors  to 
office  use.    Mechanical  equipment  would  occupy  the  entire  second  floor  and 
about  4,000  sq.  ft.  in  a  mechanical  penthouse.    The  proposed  building  would 
include  an  entrance  directly  accessible  from  Bush  St. 

Two  subsurface  levels  would  contain  approximately  28,000  sq.  ft.  of  parking 
and  loading  space  for  64  cars,  four  delivery  vans,  and  handicapped  and  bicycle 
parking.    Subsurface  parking  levels  would  be  accessible  through  the  Russ 
Building  garage  entrance  on  Bush  St.    A  35-ft.-long  off-street  loading  area 
would  be  accessible  from  Bush  St.  through  the  existing  Russ  Building  garage 
entrance. 
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The  project  sponsor  estimates  that  total  project  cost  would  be  approximately 
$60  mi  1 1  ion. 

The  site  is  in  a  C-3-0  (Downtown  Office)  District.    The  basic  floor  area  ratio 
(FAR)  permitted  is  14:1,    which  results  in  an  allowable  gross  floor  area  for 
the  site  of  about  318,408  sq.  ft.  (without  corner  bonus).    The  project  sponsor 
is  requesting  a  floor  area  of  about  405,900  gross  sq.  ft.,  based  upon  the  use 
of  a  corner  lot  premium,  because  the  project  application  was  made  prior  to 
Interim  Controls  which  limit  use  of  floor  area  bonuses,  and  based  upon  the  use 
of  unbuilt,  allowable  floor  area  from  the  adjacent  Russ  Bui  Idling  and  Temple 
Hotel  sites. 

The  Height  and  Bulk  district  for  the  site  is  450-1,  which  allows  a  maximum 
building  height  of  450  ft.,  with  a  maximum  length  of  170  ft.  and  a  maximum 
diagonal  dimension  of  200  ft.,  above  a  height  of  150  ft.    The  project  would 
comply  with  all  applicable  zoning  requirements,  except  that  a  variance  from 
the  City  Planning  Code,  under  Section  305(a),  would  be  required  because  the 
project  would  not  provide  off-street  loading  spaces  of  adequate  dimension. 

B.  INITIAL  STUDY 

An  Initial  Study  was  prepared  for  the  Russ  Tower  project  to  identify  potential 
environmental  issues  resulting  from  the  proposed  project.    These  issues  are 
covered  in  this  EIR.  Certain  potential  environmental  issues  were  determined  to 
be  insignificant  and  are  therefore  not  addressed  in  this  EIR,  such  as 
operational  noise,  biology,  health  hazards  and  archaeological  resources.  A 
copy  of  the  Initial  Study  is  attached  to  this  report  as  Appendix  A, 
pp.  157-183. 

C.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

Historical  and  Cultural  Resources.    The  proposed  project  would  require  the 
demolition  of  most  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building,  a  designated  City  Landmark. 
The  street  facade  would  be  retained  (p.  55). 
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Land  Use,    The  project  would  comply  with  zoning,  height,  bulk  and  floor  area 
requirements  of  the  City  Planning  Code.    The  proposed  project  would  add 
approximately  406,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  the  downtown  office  district 
including  approximately  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  (p.  57). 

Project  Visibility.    The  proposed  project  would  be  visible  in  the  City  skyline 
viewed  from  the  south  and  against  taller  buildings  viewed  from  the  west.  It 
would  be  partially  visible  viewed  from  the  north  and  would  block  views  of  the 
Russ  Building  from  the  west.    The  proposed  project  would  partially  obstruct 
views  from  the  Bank  of  America  Building  and  from  the  Russ  Building.    It  would 
be  taller  than  adjacent  buildings  west  of  the  site  (p.  58). 

Sunlight  and  Shadow.    Shadows  from  the  proposed  project  would  affect  windows 
of  the  Temple  Hotel,  the  Russ  Building,  and  other  structures  on  the  adjacent 
streets.    It  would  reduce  morning  sun  and  sky  visibility  on  Belden  St.,  a 
pedestrian-oriented  street  west  of  the  project  site  (p.  63). 

Wind.    Wind  speed  ratios  along  streets  adjacent  to  the  proposed  project  site 
would  not  increase  above  the  moderate  range  (p.  67). 

Transportation.    The  proposed  project  would  generate  approximately  1,200 
person-trips  during  the  evening  peak  hour,  and  would  generate  370  peak  hour 
auto  trips,  about  2.3%  of  the  volume  generated  by  cumulative  proposed  downtown 
development  (p.  73). 

The  proposed  project  would  generate  an  increase  of  approximately  1%  in  the 
ridership  of  all  modes  of  public  transit  (p.  75). 

The  proposed  project  would  create  a  need  for  380  long-term  and  40  short-term 
parking  spaces,  adding  to  the  projected  cumulative  unmet  pjarking  demand  in 
the  Downtown  (p.  80) . 

Employment.    Approximately  1,650  permanent  jobs  would  be  created  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  direct  result  of  the  project.    Through  the  economic  multiplier 
effect  these  jobs  would  support  a  projected  1,690  additional  jobs  throughout 
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the  Bay  Area.    Project  construction  would  provide  about  930  person-years  of 
employment,  360  direct  plus  570  secondary  person-years  over  a  two-year  period 
(p.  100). 

Housing.    Approximately  250  to  490  employees  could  be  expected  to  move  into 
the  City  as  a  result  of  this  project,  generating  a  demand  for  175  to  350 
housing  units  (p.  103). 

Fiscal  Factors.    The  overall  fiscal  effect  of  the  project  on  the  City  would  be 
to  increase  revenues  by  a  greater  amount  than  it  increases  the  direct  costs  of 
additional  services  downtown  (including  increased  Muni,  fire,  police,  public 
works,  and  general  government  services).    Increased  net  revenues  (over  and 
above  direct  costs)  would  be  available  for  City  services  other  than  those 
provided  in  the  downtown  (p.  106). 

Though  the  project  would  increase  revenues  in  excess  of  the  direct  costs  it 
imposes  initially,  the  difference  between  costs  and  revenues  would  narrow  over 
the  years.  Given  inflation  and  the  limitations  of  State  Constitution  Article 
IIIA  (Proposition  13  of  1978),  the  direct  costs  would  exceed  revenues  after 
about  35  to  40  years  assuming  no  changes  in  existing  taxation  policies  or 
funding  sources,  and  no  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  (p.  112). 

D.    CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  proposed  project  would  be  part  of  approximately  12.7  million  gross  sq.  ft. 
of  downtown  office  space  under  construction  or  approved  (as  of  November  1982) 
to  be  added  to  the  existing  57  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  in  the 
City  as  of  June  1981.    The  employment  growth  associated  with  this  development 
would  enable  a  greater  number  and  a  higher  percentage  of  San  Franciscans  to 
work  downtown  (p.  102). 
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E.    MITIGATION  MEASURES 

Main  mitigation  measures  proposed  as  part  of  the  project  include: 

Urban  Design  Factors 

The  project  sponsor  would  retain  the  facade  of  the  350  Bush  Building,  also 
known  as  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange,  as  part  of  the  project.  This 
would  partially  mitigate  the  loss  of  a  designated  City  Landmark. 

The  project  would  include  street-level  retail  uses,  a  plaza  with  landscape 
planters,  and  street  trees  in  sidewalk  openings,  which  would  help  provide 
pedestrian  scale  and  interest. 

The  proposed  tower  would  have  a  series  of  setbacks  at  the  upper  levels 
intended  to  reduce  its  bulk  and  to  minimize  its  horizontal  profile. 

Traffic,  Transit,  Parking  and  Circulation 

The  existing  Russ  Building  garage  entrance  would  be  used  for  off-street 
loading  and  parking  for  the  project,  so  no  new  curb  cuts  would  be 
required.    This  would  reduce  pedestrian-vehicle  conflicts. 

The  building  management  would  limit  "move-in  -  move-out"  of  office  tenants 
to  hours  after  6  p.m.,  when  curb  parking  is  permitted  on  Bush  St.  This 
would  mitigate  availability  of  only  one  35-ft.  truck  space  in  the 
project.    Four  additional  loading  spaces  in  the  project  would  serve 
van-sized  trucks. 

A  member  of  the  building  management  staff  would  be  designated  as  a 
transportation  broker.    Tenant  carpool  and  vanpool  programs  would  be 
encouraged  by  providing  a  central  clearinghouse  for  carpool  and  vanpool 
information. 
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Air  Quality 

The  project  contractor  would  sprinkle  demolition  and  excavation  areas  with 
water  at  least  twice  daily. 

The  project  contractor  would  maintain  and  operate  construction  equipment 
to  minimize  exhaust  emissions. 

To  reduce  construction  dust  and  potential  spillage  onto  the  street  which 
could  clog  sewers,  the  project  contractor  would  require  (a)  that  covered 
trucks  be  used  to  haul  demolition  and  excavation  spoils  from  the  site  and 
(b)  that  demolition  be  carried  out  under  water  spray. 

Noise 

The  project  sponsor  and  project  contractor  would  meet  with  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  to  determine  necessary  and  feasible  measures  during  the 
construction  period  to  reduce  noise  effects  on  Temple  Hotel  residents. 

Geology,  Seismology  and  Hydrology 

During  demolition  and  excavation,  the  project  contractor  would 
mechanically  sweep  streets  adjacent  to  the  site  to  prevent  siltation  of 
storm  drains.    The  contractor  would  confine  construction  equipment 
maintenance  and  refueling  activities  to  locations  where  petroleum  spillage 
would  be  contained,  and  would  construct  wet  and  dry  catchment  basins  on 
site  to  trap  silt  and  debris  for  later  transportation  to  dumps. 
Contaminants  would  be  flushed  to  catchment  basins,  and  debris  and  quality 
of  water  discharged  into  City  sewers  would  be  monitored. 

Soldier  beams  and  lagging  would  be  installed  around  the  construction  site 
as  a  shoring  and  groundwater  retention  device.    These  would  be  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  and  specifications  of  the  project 
sponsor's  geotechnical  consultants  to  prevent  groundwater  infiltration 
during  construction. 
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The  project  would  include  appropriate  underpinning  and  support  measures  to 
protect  the  Mining  Exchange  facade  during  demolition  and  reconstruction. 

Archaeological  Resources 

Should  evidence  of  cultural  or  historic  artifacts  of  significance  be  found 
during  project  excavation,  the  Environmental  Review  Officer  and  the 
President  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  would  be  notified. 
The  project  sponsor  would  select  an  archaeologist  or  other  expert  to  help 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Review  determine  the  significance  of  the  find 
and  whether  feasible  measures,  including  appropriate  security  measures, 
could  be  implemented  to  preserve  or  recover  such  artifacts.  The 
Environmental  Review  Officer  would  then  recommend  specific  mitigation 
measures,  if  necessary,  and  recommendations  would  be  sent  to  the  State 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation.    Excavation  or  construction  which  might 
damage  the  discovered  cultural  resources  would  be  suspended  for  a  maximum 
of  four  weeks  to  permit  inspection,  recommendations  and  rett^ieval,  if 
appropri  ate. 


F.  ALTERNATIVES 

1 .  No  Project 

Under  this  alternative  the  project  site  would  remain  as  it  is  with  two  lots 
vacant  and  the  landmark  350  Bush  St.  building  on  the  third  lot.  Site 
conditions  would  be  as  described  in  the  Environmental  Setting  (Section  1 1 1  of 
this  report).    The  350  Bush  St.  building  does  not  meet  the  seismic  standards 
of  the  City's  Building  Code  and  would  have  to  be  brought  into  compliance  with 
the  Building  Code  or  be  demolished.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  the  No 
Project  alternative  as  inefficient  and  uneconomical  (p.  131). 

2.  Complete  Demolition  Alternative 

Under  this  alternative,  the  entire  350  Bush  St.  building  would  be  demolished. 
Environmental  effects,  other  than  on  a  historic  building,  would  essentially  be 
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the  same  as  for  the  proposed  project.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this 
alternative  design  as  not  being  in  accord  with  City  policies  to  preserve 
historic  structures,  whenever  feasible,  (p.  132). 

3.    Complete  Preservation 

Under  this  alternative  the  entire  350  Bush  St.  building  would  be  preserved  and 
renovated.    A  new  office  tower,  about  70%  smaller  in  floor  area  than  the 
proposed  project,  would  be  built  on  the  two  adjacent  vacant  lots.  Structural 
elements  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building  do  not  meet  current  seismic  safety  code 
requirements  and  would  need  reinforcement  or  replacement.    The  concrete 
framing  was  not  designed  to  resist  seismic  forces,  existing  bracing  is 
inadequate  to  withstand  major  earthquakes,  and  there  is  no  diagonal  bracing 
system.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  because  the  sponsor 
believes  it  is  functionally  inefficient  to  incorporate  the  renovated  350  Bush 
St.  building,  with  a  tower  on  a  small  lot.    This  alternative  would  probably  be 
less  energy  efficient,  compared  to  the  project  (p.  134). 

4A.    Office  Project  Conforming  to  Interim  Controls 

The  office  building  would  be  designed  without  the  use  of  the  floor  area 
premium,  to  comply  with  the  Interim  Controls,  and  would  have  an  FAR  of  14:1 
and  87,500  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  proposed  project.    An  18-  to  20-story 
structure  of  318,000  gross  sq.  ft.  would  be  constructed  with  1  level  of 
subsurface  parking.    Floor  area  would  be  reduced  by  22%  and  the  building  would 
be  approximately  360  ft.  tall,  70  ft.  less  than  the  proposed  project. 
Environmental  effects  would  be  proportionally  smaller,  about  78%  of  those  for 
the  proposed  project.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative 
because  the  project  has  been  exempted  from  the  bonuses  moratorium  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and  because  it  does  not  meet  the  sponsor's  objective  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of  office  space  legally  permitted  on  the  site, 
(p.  138) 
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4B.    Combined  Office  and  Residential  Use 

The  structure  would  have  the  same  building  envelope  and  gross  floor  area  as 
the  proposed  project.    About  87,000  sq.  ft.  (floors  23  through  27)  would 
contain  72  housing  units,  each  about  1,200  gross  sq.  ft.  and  selling  for 
approximately  $300,000.    The  alternative  would  include  about  312,000  sq.  ft. 
of  office  space,  compared  to  about  393,000  sq.  ft.  in  the  proposed  project. 
Employment-related  effects  on  transportation,  housing,  public  services  and 
fiscal  factors  would  be  about  80%  of  those  of  the  project.  Other 
environmental  effects  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed  project  except 
for  the  provision  of  housing  for  upper  and  upper-middle  income  households. 
Residents  would  have  convenient  access  to  downtown  jobs  and  amenities,  would 
be  exposed  to  downtown  traffic,  noise  and  air  pollution  conditions,  and  would 
have  limited  access  to  residential  services.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected 
this  alternative  because  additional  elevator  and  building  utility  systems 
would  reduce  usable  floor  area.    The  sponsor  believes  the  units  would  have 
limited  marketability  (p.  140). 

5A.    Guiding  Downtown  Development  Alternative,  Complete  Preservation 

Under  proposed  Guiding  Downtown  Development  (GDD)  controls,  this  alternative 
would  be  similar  to  Alternative  3,  Complete  Preservation,  because  alteration 
of  a  designated  landmark  would  require  Conditional  Use  authorization.  GDD 
would  permit  transfer  of  unbuilt  floor  area  from  sites  of  landmark  buildings 
to  other  sites  in  a  C-3  district,  and  would  also  grant  a  bonus  of  50%  of  a 
restored  building's  floor  area.    This  would  allow  about  177,000  sq.  ft.  to  be 
transferred.    Other  effects  would  be  similar  at  Alternative  3,  above  (p.  143). 

5B.    Guiding  Downtown  Development  Alternative,  Demolition  of  350  Bush  St. 
Bui Idi  ng 

If  a  Conditional  Use  authorization  under  GDD  controls  permitted  demolition  of 
the  Mining  Exchange,  an  office  building  would  be  designed  using  an  FAR  of  12:1 
for  the  site.    A  19-story  structure  of  about  272,000  gross  sq.  ft.  with  no 
off-street  parking  would  conform  to  GDD  proposals.    Floor  area  would  be 
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reduced  by  33%,  compared  to  the  project,  and  the  building  would  be  about  286 
ft.  tall.    Employment-related  effects  on  transportation,  housing,  public 
service  and  fiscal  factors  would  be  about  70%  of  those  of  the  project.  Other 
environmental  effects  would  be  proportionally  smaller,  about  70%  of  those  for 
the  proposed  project.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative 
because  it  would  use  less  than  70%  of  the  allowable  floor  area  that  is 
permitted  for  the  site  (p.  145). 

6.    No  On-Site  Parking 

The  structure  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  proposed  project  except  the  64 
off-street  parking  spaces  would  not  be  provided.    A  demand  for  380  long-term 
and  40  short-term  parking  spaces  would  be  generated,  which  would  add  to 
projected  cumulative  parking  deficits  in  the  Downtown.    Environmental  effects 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  proposed  project  except  that  the  parking  demand 
would  further  exceed  existing  supply  and  no  spaces  could  be  provided  for 
handicapped,  car/van  pool  parking  or  short-term  visitor  parking.  Vehicular 
Levels  of  Service  at  nearby  intersections  would  not  be  affected.  This 
alternative  would  be  consistent  with  Comprensive  Plan  policies  to  limit  new 
long-term  parking  in  the  Downtown.    The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this 
alternative  since  it  would  reduce  the  structure's  attractiveness  to  tenants 
who  would  require  visitor  parking  and  off-street  parking  facilities  for 
service  and  maintenance  vehicles  (p.  146). 
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II.    Project  Description 

II.    PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


A.  OBJECTIVES  OF  PROJECT  SPONSOR 

The  project  sponsor,  Russ  Building  Partnership,  whose  partners  include  the 
Swig  Investment  Corporation,  the  Shorenstein  Company,  and  its  agent  Milton 
Meyer  and  Company,  proposes  to  construct  a  27-story  high-rise  office  building 
with  leasable  office  space  and  ground-level  retail  shops.    The  project 
sponsor's  objectives  are  to  provide  high-quality  office  space  in  San  Francisco 
as  an  investment  and  to  provide  employment  opportunities,  by  replacing  an 
older  three-story  structure  and  two  vacant  lots  with  a  building  that  is 
sensitive  to  its  relationship  to  the  existing  Russ  Building.    The  project 
sponsor  believes  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  office  space,  with  services 
such  as  retail  shops  and  parking  facilities,  to  make  the  project  economically 
feasible.    Project  architects  are  Gin  Wong  Associates  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

B.  LOCATION 

The  project  site  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Bush  St.  between  Montgomery 
St.  and  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  California.    The  project  site  includes 
Lots  1,  2,  2A,  3  and  22  of  Assessor's  Block  269.    The  project  site,  including 
the  existing  Russ  Building,  contains  66,173  sq.  ft.  of  land.    The  proposed 
Russ  Tower  would  occupy  Lots  2,  2A,  and  3,  an  1 8,906-sq. -f t .  site.  The 
location  and  approximate  boundaries  of  the  project  site  are  shown  on  Figures  1 
and  2,  pp.  12  and  13. 

C.  PROJECT  DESIGN 

The  proposed  project  would  consist  of  a  27-story  office  building  with  a 
rooftop  mechanical  penthouse  and  two  levels  of  parking  below  grade.  The 
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yi  Site  of  Proposed  Proiect 

2a-Lot  Numbers  of  Project  Site  (  Inset  )  FIGURE  1:    Site  LOCation  Map 

SOURCE:    EIP  Corporation 

Base  Map  of  San  Francisco  reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
California  State  Automobile  Club,  copyright  ouner. 
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ground  floor  would  include  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  and  an  entry  plaza 
(Figure  3,  p.  17).    The  tower  would  contain  about  393,000  sq.  ft.  of  office 
space.    Two  subsurface  levels  would  contain  approximately  28,000  sq.  ft.  of 
parking  and  loading  space  for  64  cars,  four  delivery  vans,  and  handicapped  and 
bicycle  parking.    The  proposed  tower  would  be  joined  to  the  Russ  Building  at 
the  upper  level  of  parking  (Figure  4,  p.  18).    Vehicles  would  enter  the  tower 
garage  through  the  upper  level  (Parking  Level  1)  with  a  ramp  down  to  Parking 
Level  2.    The  exterior  of  the  Russ  Building  would  not  be  altered.    An  existing 
loading  space  would  be  enlarged  to  provide  a  35-ft  truck  loading  space  for  the 
project,  and  the  present  Russ  Building  garage  entrance  would  provide  access  to 
the  Russ  Tower  garage  through  a  new  ramp  to  the  first  parking  level  (see 
Figures  3  and  4,  pp.  17-18). 

The  new  tower  would  retain  the  facade  of  the  City  Landmark  San  Francisco 
Mining  Exchange  Building,  also  known  as  the  350  Bush  St.  building  (see 
Figure  5,  p.  19). 

The  overall  project  would  have  a  total  floor  area  of  approximately  464,000 
sq.  ft.,  of  which  405,900  sq.  ft.  would  be  counted  as  gross  floor  area  for 
purposes  of  the  FAR  permitted  by  the  City  Planning  Code  for  the  lots  included 
in  the  project  (see  Table  1,  p.  15).    The  gross  floor  area  does  not  include 
space  used  for  mechanical  equipment  or  vehicle  storage.    The  FAR  calculation 
is  shown  in  Table  2,  p.  16. 

The  tower  entrance  would  be  set  back  20  ft.  from  the  Bush  St.  property  line 
and  from  the  facade  of  the  Mining  Exchange  Building  (see  Figure  3,  p.  17). 
Above  the  second  floor,  the  building  would  be  setback  five  ft.  from  the  west, 
north  and  east  lot  lines  (see  Figures  5-7,  pp.  19-21). 

The  third  floor  would  have  terraces  on  all  four  sides  (the  second  floor  is  a 
mechanical  level).    The  fourth  through  13th  floors  would  be  15,560  sq.  ft. 
each  (see  Figure  8,  p.  22).    The  14th  through  21st  floors  would  have  terraces 
in  the  northwest  corner,  and  the  22nd  and  23rd  floors  in  the  southwest 
corner.    The  24th  and  25th  floors  would  have  terraces  and  setbacks  in  the 
northwest  and  southeast  corners.    The  26th  and  27th  floors  would  have  narrow 
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TABLE  1 :      FLOOR  AREA  CALCULATIONS 


Tower 

Total  Building  Area 

F.A.R.  Area* 

Parking  Level  2 

19,010  sq.  ft. 

- 

Parking  Level  1 

19,010 

- 

Ground  Floor 

16,939 

16,939  sq.  ft. 

?nH  f Mprhfln i r3 1 ) 

15,967 

3rd 

14,025 

14,025 

4th  -  13th  (15,967  sq.  ft.  each) 

159,670 

159,670 

14th  -  ^1 1  St  (lb,/4^  each; 

IOC    O  Q  c 

1  iiD,  y  JO 

IOC  QIC 

22nd,  23rd  (15,517  each) 

31,034 

31,034 

24th,  25th  (15,067  each) 

30,134 

30,134 

26th,  27th  (14,085  each) 

28,170 

28,170 

Mechanical  Penthouse 

4,000 

TOTALS 

463,895  sq.  ft. 

405,908  sq.  ft. 

*  Area  defined  in  City  Planning  Code  Section  102.8  as  "gross  floor  area"  and 
used  to  determine  compliance  with  FAR  limits  established  by  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Code,  Section  124. 


SOURCE:    Gin  Wong  Associates 


terraces  on  all  four  frontages  with  a  larger  terrace  in  the  southwest  corner. 
Overall  project  height  would  be  428  ft. 

A  central  elevator  core  would  provide  access  to  the  upper  floors  from  Bush  St. 
and  the  parking  garage.    The  ground  level  would  have  an  entry  court  with  a 
lobby  entrance  to  the  new  building  (Figure  3,  p.  17).    The  court  between  the 
entry  and  the  sidewalk  would  be  surfaced  with  beige  colored  granite  pavers, 
which  would  be  fired  during  the  manufacturing  process  to  provide  a  rough 
texture  to  prevent  people  from  slipping.    Shrubs  and  trees  in  raised  planters 
would  surround  the  court.    The  raised  planters  also  would  assist  in  the  visual 
definition  of  the  entry  court. 

The  building  would  have  a  steel  frame  structure  and  concrete  mat  foundation. 
The  exterior  surfaces  would  be  light-colored  granite  or  beige  travertine 
panels,  similar  in  color  to  the  terra-cotta  facade  of  the  Russ  Building. /I/ 
Non-reflective,  bronze-colored  glass  would  be  used  in  the  upper  stories,  set 
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TABLE  2:  DEVELOPABLE  FLOOR  AREA  (CALCULATED  BY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING) 


Gross  Buildable  Area  Square  Feet 

1.  Lots  2,  2A,  3  (137.5'  x  137.5')  18,906 

2.  Lot  22  (45.833'  x  137.5')  +6,302 

3.  Lot  1  (275'  X  137.5'  +  22.9'  x  137.5')  +40,964 

66,1/2 

2  corner  lots  20%  (125'  x  125'  x  2)  +6,250 
C-3-0  floor  area  ratio  (14:1)  14  x  72,422 

TOTAL  =  1,013,908 

Existing  Building  Area/1/ 

1.  5-story  building  on  Lot  22  (5  x  6,000)/2/  30,000 

2.  Russ  Building  on  Lot  1  +578,000  /3/ 

TOTAL  608,000 
Net  Buildable  Area 

1,013,908 
-608,000 

TOTAL  TOWER  AREA  405,908  sq.  ft. 

NOTES 

IM  Assumes  demolition  of  existing  building  on  Lot  3  as  proposed. 

Ill  Based  on  5  floors  at  6,000  sq.  ft.  per  floor  (not  verified  by  DCP). 

/3/  Based  on  578,000  sq.ft.  gross  floor  area  (not  verified  by  DCP). 

SOURCE:    Department  of  City  Planning 


in  dark  bronze  aluminum  window  frames.    Beige  granite  columns  would  extend 
from  the  building's  base  up  the  exterior  to  terraces  on  the  setbacks  and  to 
the  rooftop  (Figures  5-7,  pp.  19-21). 
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II.    Project  Description 


0.    PROJECT  SCHEDULE  AND  COST 

Environmental  review  and  project  design  are  scheduled  by  the  project  sponsor 
to  be  completed  in  early  1983.    The  site  permit  would  be  obtained  in 
mid-1983.    Required  addenda  to  the  site  permit  for  excavation,  foundation 
work,  structural  steel,  superstructure  and  the  balance  of  construction  would 
be  obtained  in  stages  through  1983  as  the  project  progresses.    Construction  is 
estimated  to  take  approximately  24  months,  with  initial  occupancy  by  mid-1985. 

Total  project  costs  in  1982  dollars  are  estimated  to  be  $50,000,000.  The  land 
cost  of  the  three  parcels  was  approximately  $3,760,000. 

E.    REQUIRED  PERMITS  AND  APPROVALS 

After  certification  of  the  Environmental  Impact  Report  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  the  project  would  require  Discretionary  Review  by  the  Planning 
Commission.    Under  its  current  policy  of  Discretionary  Review  of  downtown 
buildings,  the  Commission  would  review  the  building  design  and  its 
environmental  context.    This  review  of  the  building  permit  application  would 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  analysis  of  "protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  pedestrian  environment,  preservation  of  architecturally  and  historically 
significant  buildings,  preservation  of  housing,  avoidance  of  industrial 
displacement,  adequate  and  appropriate  means  of  transDortation  to  and  from  the 
project  site,  energy  conservation,  physical  relationship  of  the  proposed 
building  to  its  environs,  (and)  effect  on  views  from  public  areas  on  the  City 
skyline. "/2/    Then  the  Commission  would  adopt  a  resolution  either  approving, 
approving  with  conditions  (which  could  include  design  modifications),  or 
disapproving  the  project.    The  project  would  also  need  a  variance  from  the 
City  Planning  Code,  under  Section  305(a),  for  off-street  loading  requirements, 
because  the  project  would  not  provide  loading  spaces  with  required 
dimensions.    (The  project  would  include  five  loading  spaces,  one  more  than  the 
required  four.)    Before  a  demolition  permit  could  be  issued,  the  project  also 
would  require  a  Certificate  of  Appropriateness  for  demolition  of  the  350  Bush 
St.  building  (San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building),  a  designated  City 
Landmark. /3/    A  public  hearing  on  the  Certificate  of  Appropriateness  may  be 
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held  at  the  same  time  the  City  Planning  Commission  holds  hearings  on  the 
proposed  project.    A  demolition  permit  would  be  required  prior  to  actual 
demolition.    Before  beginning  construction,  the  project  sponsor  would  need  a 
building  permit  (including  a  site  permit  and  addenda  or  separate  permits  for 
various  phases  and  types  of  construction). 

NOTES  -  Project  Description 

/I/  Travertine  is  a  type  of  limestone,  often  color-banded,  used  for  interior 
and  exterior  building  facings. 

HI  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  8474,  January  17,  1980. 

/3/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  City  Planning  Code,  Article  10, 
Section  1006. 
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III.    Environmental  Setting 


A.    URBAN  DESIGN  FACTORS 
HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  site  of  the  proposed  tower  consists  of  three  adjoining  lots.    The  western 
portion  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building, 
also  known  as  the  350  Bush  St.  building  (Figure  9,  p.  26),  a  designated  City 
Landmark,  built  in  1923. /I/    The  building  was  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Miller  &  Pflueger  to  house  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange. /2/  The 
Exchange,  established  in  1862  in  the  Montgomery  Block,  was  instrumental  in 
making  San  Francisco  the  financial  center  of  the  West  and  its  capital  was  used 
to  develop  mines  and  other  industries  throughout  the  western  United  States. 
Before  its  dissolution  in  1967,  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  was  the 
second  oldest  exchange  in  the  United  States,  after  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 73/ 

The  Mining  Exchange  was  originally  housed  in  the  Montgomery  Block,  relocating 
to  the  Merchant's  Exchange  Building  at  465  California  St.  in  1867.    The  Mining 
Exchange  occupied  350  Bush  St.  from  1923  to  1935,  at  which  time  it  relocated 
to  an  office  near  Pine  and  California  Sts.,  until  it  closed  on  August  15, 
1967.    The  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building  has  been  successively 
occupied  by  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Western  Title 
Insurance  Company.  The  building  has  been  unoccupied  since  1979.    A  description 
of  the  350  Bush  St.  Building  is  contained  in  Appendix  B,  pp.  184-195. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  site  consists  of  two  vacant  lots  formerly  occupied  by 
buildings  known  as  334-340  and  344-346  Bush  St.    The  buildings  were  demolished 
in  1979.    Both  buildings  were  one-story  brick  structures  built  in  1923  and 
1916,  respectively.    The  334-340  Bush  St.  building  was  designed  by  T.  Paterson 
Ross  and  the  344-346  Bush  St.  building  by  S.  Heiman.    Both  were  rated  "C",  for 
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contextual  importance,  in  the  Heritage  Survey  (see  Appendix  C,  p.  196), 
compared  to  an  "A"  rating  (highest  importance)  for  the  Mining  Exchange 
Building  ;  each  had  an  ornate  terra  cotta  cornice. /4/    (A  description  of  these 
two  buildings  is  contained  in  Appendix  B,  pp.  184-195.) 

The  general  area  surrounding  the  project  site  is  the  historic  center  of  the 
Financial  District  of  San  Francisco.    The  vicinity  of  Montgomery  and 
California  Sts.,  which  is  two  blocks  from  the  project  site,  has  been  the  west 
coast's  banking  and  investment  center  since  the  Gold  Rush  era.    A  number  of 
older  commercial  buildings  in  the  area  are  reminders  of  the  City's  historical, 
financial  and  commercial  importance. 

A  listing  of  Architecturally  and/or  Historically  Significant  Buildings  in  a 
two-block  vicinity  of  the  tower  site  appears  in  Figure  10,  p.  28. /5/  Major 
buildings  include  the  Russ  Building,  the  Mills  Building  and  Tower,  the 
California  Commercial  Union,  the  old  Bank  of  America,  the  Merchants  Exchange, 
the  Insurance  Exchange,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  structures  were  included  in  separate  architectural  surveys  conducted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  and  the  Foundation  for 
San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage.    The  survey  ratings  assigned  to  each 
building  appear  in  Figure  10,  p.  28.    Appendix  C,  pp.  196-197  describes  the 
methodology  of  the  two  surveys. 

Three  historic  archaeological  sites  are  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
project  site./6/    These  include  a  historic  dump  of  the  Gold  Rush  era  located 
about  four  blocks  southeast  of  the  project  site./7/    A  map  entitled  Gold  Rush 
Vessels  Beached,  Scuttled  or  Broken  Up,  shows  that  the  storeship  "Tecumseh" 
may  be  located  near  the  southwest  corner  of  California  and  Battery  Sts./8/  No 
archaeological  resources  are  known  to  exist  on  the  project  site.  The 
likelihood  of  the  project  site  containing  marine  remnants  is  remote,  as  the 
site  is  approximately  two  blocks  west  of  the  former  Verba  Buena  Cove  shoreline. 

LAND  USE 

Land  use  in  the  area  consists  primarily  of  office  development,  with  some 
related  retail,  restaurant,  bank,  and  other  services  which  support  the  office 
uses  (see  Figure  11,  p.  29). 
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J44   Kearny  Street 
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17.      362  Rearnv  Street 

IB.     HacDonouqh  Buildinq 
333  Kearny  Street 

19.  Old  rirehouie 
466  Bush  Street 

20.  Schmidt  Buildinq 

(Charleston  BLdq. I 
251   Kearny  Street 

2  i  .      (Florsch.'Bein ) 

201  Kearny  Street 

22.  Rose  Bldq.  (Sloan'*) 
216  Sutter  Street 

23.  Sutter  Buxldinq 
250  Sutter  Street 

24.  Sather  Building 
256  Sutter  Street 

25.  Bemis9  Building 
266  Sutter  Street 

26.  Telephone  Buildinq 
445  Bush  Street 

27.  Alexander  Buildinq 
149  Montqomerv 

28.  Steil   Buildinq  J 
141  Moncqomery  Street  ^ 

29.  California  Pacific  Bldq. 
LOS  Montqomery  Street 

30 .  French -Amer lean  Bank 
108  Sutter  Street 
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CITY  LANDMARKS 

A.  Old  St.  Mary's  Church 
600  California  Street 

B.  Bank  of  California 
400  California  Street 

C.  Hallidie  Buildinq 
130  Sutter  Street 

0.     Mills  Buildinq 

220  Montqomery  Street 
220  Bush  Street 

E.  Italian  American  Bank 
460  Montqomery  Street 

F.  A.   Borel  and  Company 
440  Montqomery  Street 
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.Marsten  Bldq.  (Horelco) 
240  Kearny  Street 
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381  Bush  Street 
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225  Bush  Street 

Anqlo  t   London  Pans  Bank 

I  Sansome  Street 

Holbrook  Buildinq  A 

58  Sutter  Street 

130  Montqomery  Street 
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California  Coonerclal  Union 
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560  Market  Street 
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Crocker  Bank 
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1.53  Kearny  Street 
Younq  Buildinq 
121   Kearny  Street 


Jeweler ' s  Bui Idinq 
150  Post  Street 


214  Grant  Avenue 


Financial  Center  Bldq. 
405  Montqoinery  Street 
Jack  *  3 

615  Sacramento  Street 
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FIGURE  10: 


Architecturally  and  /or  Historically 
Significant  Buildings  in  the  Project 
Area 


SOURCE:  EIP  Corporation 
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III.    Environmental  Setting 

The  tower  site  is  vacant,  except  for  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange 
Building  which  contains  approximately  16,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

East  of  the  project  site  is  the  31-story  Russ  Building  at  235  Montgomery  St. 
Adjacent  to  the  site,  to  the  north  and  west,  are  one-and  two-story  commercial 
buildings.    The  five-story  Temple  Hotel  is  within  six  ft.  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building.    A  free  standing  retaining  wall  on 
the  hotel  site  is  within  several  inches  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Mining 
Exchange.    The  hotel  wall  facing  the  350  Bush  building  contains  25  vertical 
sash  windows  with  each  floor  containing  five  windows.  The  middle  window  (hall 
window)  of  each  floor  serves  as  the  exit  to  the  fire  escape.    The  other  four 
windows  on  each  floor  admit  light  to  bedrooms.    The  east  and  west  walls  each 
have  eight  windows  per  floor.    On  the  west  side,  the  windows  are  partially 
blocked  by  an  existing  building;  on  the  east  wall,  the  windows  are  blocked 
below  the  third  floor  by  an  existing  building.    Classified  as  a  residential 
hotel  under  the  Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance  (Ordinance  330-81),  the 
30,000-sq.-ft.  hotel  has  92  rooms,  of  which  84  are  rentable  rooms  and  eight 
are  office  and  employee  units.    The  Temple  Hotel  is  allowed  24  rooms  for 
transient/tourist  use  by  the  Residential  Hotel  Conversioh  Ordinance;  the 
remaining  60  rooms  are  for  permanent  tenants.    In  1982,  rates  were  $63-$140 
per  unit  weekly,  and  $16-$30  per  unit  daily. /9/    Three  to  14-story  commercial 
buildings  and  the  Financial  Center  garage  are  south  of  the  project  site  (see 
Figure  12,  p.  31).    The  buildings  on,  and  adjacent  to,  the  site  are  not  set 
back  from  the  street. 

High-rises  in  the  project  vicinity  include  the  Russ  Building,  Bank  of  America 
Headquarters,  Equitable  Building,  International  Building,  Alexander  Building, 
and  the  Mills  Building.  Low-rises  in  the  area  include  Sam's  Grill  adjacent  to 
the  tower  site,  the  Saroyan  Building,  the  Inecon  Building  and  the  Barneson 
Building  (see  Figure  2,  p.  13). 

ZONING 

The  site  is  near  the  western  periphery  of  the  C-3-0  (Downtown  Office)  District 
(Figure  13,  p.  32).    The  C-3-0  District  is  bounded  approximately  by  Kearny 
St.,  Washington  St.,  The  Embarcadero,  and  Mission  St.;  it  contains 
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III.    Environmental  Setting 


approximately  16  square  blocks.    Principal  uses  allowed  in  the  C-3-0  district 
include  professional  and  business  offices,  retail  sales,  hotels,  theaters, 
parking  garages,  and  other  ancillary  activities. /lO/ 

The  basic  floor  area  ratio  (FAR)  permitted  in  the  C-3-0  District  is  14:1  (see 
Table  1,  p.  15,  for  floor  area  calculations).    Thus,  buildings  on  the  project 
site  may  contain  a  gross  floor  area  of  up  to  14  times  the  area  of  the  lot.  In 
the  C-3-0  District,  development  bonuses  may  be  added  to  the  floor  area  for 
incorporating  certain  features  in  the  building  design  such  as  rapid  transit 
access  proximity,  parking  access,  multiple  building  entrances,  sidewalk 
widening,  shortened  walking  distance,  plazas,  side  setbacks,  low  coverage  at 
upper  floors,  and  an  observation  platform  (City  Planning  Code,  Sec.  126).  The 
City  Planning  Commission  recommended  (Resolution  8474,  January  17,  1980)  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  an  ordinance  limiting  the  use  of  development 
bonuses  (Ordinance  240-80,  July  1,  1980).    About  17  projects,  already  in  the 
process  of  environmental  or  permit  review  when  the  controls  went  into  effect 
were  specifically  exempted  by  the  Board.    The  proposed  project  was  one  of  the 
projects  exempted. 

In  lieu  of  the  aforementioned  bonuses,  a  floor  area  premium  of  20%  for  that 
portion  of  a  lot  falling  within  125  ft.  of  a  corner  may  be  added  to  the  site 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  allowable  gross  floor  area  of  the  site 
(City  Planning  Code,  Sec.  126(d)). 

The  proposed  project  would  not  use  any  of  the  development  bonuses  to  increase 
the  floor  area  for  the  site.    The  project  sponsor  does  plan  to  increase  the 
eligible  site  area  by  use  of  the  corner  lot  premium  (based  on  the  Russ 
Building  on  Lot  1).    The  maximum  allowable  floor  area  for  any  new  construction 
on  the  site  is  405,900  sq.  ft.  (City  Planning  Code,  Sec.  102.12,  124,  and 
126(d);  see  Table  2,  p.  16).       Lots  1,  2,  2A,  3  and  22  were  used  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  to  calculate  the  maximum  allowable  floor  area. 
Thus,  the  effective  FAR  for  the  proposed  project  would  be  15.3:1. 
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The  Height  and  Bulk  District  for  the  site  is  450-1  (Figure  13,  p.  32),  which 
allows  a  maximum  building  height  of  450  ft.  with  a  maximum  building  length  of 
170  ft.  and  a  maximum  diagonal  dimension  of  200  ft.,  both  above  a  height  of 
150  ft. 

SITE  VISIBILITY 

The  existing  building  on  the  proposed  tower  site  is  about  three  stories  tall. 
The  remainder  of  the  site  is  vacant.    Adjacent  to  the  tower  site  is  the 
31-story  Russ  Building.  The  tallest  structure  in  the  area  is  the  52-story  Bank 
of  America  World  Headquarters  Building  one  block  north  of  the  project  site. 
The  tower  site  itself  is  not  visible  from  long-range  view  points  such  as 
Telegraph  Hill  or  Potrero  Hill  due  to  intervening  structures.    The  Russ 
Building,  which  is  visible  from  Twin  Peaks,  Bernal  Heights,  and  Nob  Hill, 
indicates  the  location  of  the  tower  site  when  seen  from  these  long-range 
vi  ewpoints. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOWS 

Sunlight  and  shadow  patterns  cast  by  existing  buildings  on  and  surrounding  the 
project  site  are  shown  with  a  light  tone  in  Figures  21  and  22,  pp.  64-65 

NOTES  -  Urban  Design  Factors 

/!/  Designated  Landmark  Number  113  by  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  185, 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  415-80,  effective  October  5,  1980. 

in  Miller  &  Pfleuger's  work  included  the  1930  Stock  Exchange  Building  and  the 
450  Sutter  Medical  and  Dental  Building. 

/3/  City  of  San  Francisco,  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  Final , 
San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange,  approved  March  24,  1980. 

/4/  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  Splendid  Survivors, 
1979,  p.  205. 

75/  An  official  listing  of  structures  warranting  special  concern  for 
preservation  in  part  or  in  whole  identified  by  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
as  of  May  29,  1980,  Resolution  No.  8600. 

76/  J.M.  Cooper,  Archaeologist,  Regional  Office,  California  Archaeological 
Site  Survey,  letter,  26  May  1981.    (Specific  locations  of  known  archaeological 
sites  are  confidential.) 
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II I  Susan  Kerr,  Archaeologist,  Regional  Office,  Archaeological  Regional 
Research  Center,  letter  to  Sally  Woodbridge,  June  18,  1979. 

/8/  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum,  Gold  Rush  Vessels  Beached,  Scuttled  or 
Broken  Up,  1964.    The  map  has  not  been  revised  since  1964,  and  shios  not  shown 
on  the  map  have  been  discovered  during  excavation  of  other  buildings. 

79/  Gary  Craft,  Milton  Meyer  &  Co.,  telephone  conversation,  November  10,  1982. 

/lO/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  City  Planning  Code,  Section 
210.3,  describes  the  C-3-0  district  as  follows: 

"This  district,  playing  a  leading  national  role  in  finance,  corporate 
headquarters  and  service  industries,  and  serving  as  an  employment  center 
for  the  region,  consists  primarily  of  high  quality  office  development. 
The  intensity  of  building  development  is  the  greatest  in  the  city, 
resulting  in  a  notable  skyline  symbolizing  the  area's  strength  and 
vitality.    The  district  is  served  by  city  and  regional  transit  reaching 
its  central  portions  and  by  automobile  parking  at  peripheral  locations. 
Intensity  and  compactness  permit  face-to-face  business  contacts  to  be  made 
conveniently  by  travel  on  foot.    Office  development  is  supported  by  some 
related  retail  and  service  uses  within  the  area,  with  unrelated  uses 
excluded  in  order  to  conserve  the  supply  of  land  in  the  core  and  its 
expansion  areas  for  further  development  of  major  office  buildings." 


B.  TRANSPORTATION 


STREET  SYSTEM 


The  site  is  served  by  local  streets  and  by  portions  of  the  regional  freeway 
system  (see  Figure  1,  p.  12).    Access  to  the  freeways  connecting  the  downtown 
area  with  the  East  Bay,  San  Francisco  Airport  and  the  Peninsula  is  provided  by 
pairs  of  ramps  about  one-half  mile  to  the  northeast  (Clay-Washington),  about 
one-half  mile  to  the  southwest  (Main-Beale)  and  about  one-mile  to  the  south 
(Harrison  and  Bryant).    The  Junipero  Serra  Freeway  (Interstate  280)  is  also 
accessible  from  ramps  at  Sixth  and  Brannan  Sts.  and  an  unpaired  off-ramp  at 
Fourth  and  Berry  Sts.,  both  are  about  one  and  one-quarter  mile  south  of  the 
site. 


The  project  site  fronts  on  a  local  street,  Bush  Street.    Market,  Mission, 
Post,  Kearny,  Montgomery  and  New  Montgomery  Sts.  are  designated  as  transit 
arterial  streets  ("route  of  major  arterial  transit  lines")  in  the  Downtown 
Transportation  Plan. 717    Bush  St.  is  designated  a  primary  vehicle  street 
("streets  functioning  as  major  routes  for  automobile  and  truck  movements  into 
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and  out  of  the  downtown  area,  chiefly  to  and  from  the  parking  belts  for 
automobiles"  /2/).    Because  of  the  one-way  eastbound  designation.  Bush  St. 
serves  traffic  inbound  into  the  downtown  area.    Pine  St.  is  the  designated 
westbound  primary  vehicular  street  that  serves  outbound  traffic. 

Bush,  Sutter,  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Sts.  are  one-way  streets,  carrying  Muni 
electric  trolley  coach  and  motor  coach  lines.    Bush  St.  is  one-way  eastbound 
with  four  lanes  between  7:00  -  9:00  a.m.  and  4:00  -  6:00  p.m.  and  three  lanes 
otherwise.    Sutter  St.  is  one-way  westbound  and  carries  four  lanes  of  traffic 
between  4:00  and  6:00  p.m.  weekdays,  and  two  lanes  during  all  other  hours. 
Kearny  St.  is  one-way  northbound,  carrying  five  lanes  of  traffic  during  the 
morning  and  evening  peak  periods  and  four  lanes  at  other  times. 
Montgomery  St.  is  a  one-way  three-lane  street,  carrying  traffic  southbound, 
with  two  additional  lanes  during  peak  hours. 

The  intersections  of  Bush  and  Kearny,  Bush  and  Montgomery,  Sutter  and  Kearny, 
and  Sutter  and  Montgomery  Sts.  are  controlled  by  traffic  signals  operating  on 
a  pre-timed  basis,  with  green  time  allocations  in  proportion  to  peak  and 
off-peak  traffic  volumes  in  the  applicable  directions.    The  intersections  on 
Montgomery  St.  in  the  project  area  have  a  pedestrian-only  signal  phase  during 
which  no  vehicles  are  allowed  through  the  intersection  (this  type  of 
installation  is  called  a  "scramble  system"). 

TRANSIT 

The  downtown  area  is  served  by  electric  trolley,  diesel  bus,  light-rail 
vehicle  and  cable  car  lines  of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (Muni). 
Regional  service  is  provided  to  and  from  the  East  Bay  by  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  (BART)  at  the  Montgomery  Station  on  Market  St.  four  blocks 
south  of  the  site  and  by  the  Al ameda-Contra  Costa  (AC)  Transit  District  buses 
from  the  Transbay  Transit  Terminal.    Peninsula  service  is  provided  by  the 
Caltrans  Peninsula  Train  (Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company)  from  the 
terminal  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  Sts.  and  by  the  San  Mateo  County  Transit 
District  (SamTrans),  which  has  bus  routes  and  stops  along  various  streets  in 
the  area,  including  Montgomery  St.,  and  transfer  connections  at  the  Daly  City 
BART  Station.    The  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Highway  and  Transportation  District 
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(Golden  Gate  Transit)  provides  peak-period  bus  service  to  Marin  and  Sonoma 
Counties  from  a.m.  stops  on  Battery  and  First  Sts.  near  Market  St.,  and  p.m. 
stops  on  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts.    Golden  Gate  Transit  also  provides  ferry 
commute  service  to  terminals  in  Larkspur  and  Sausalito  from  the  Ferry 
Building;  Harbor  Carriers,  Inc.  provides  service  to  Tiburon.    Golden  Gate 
Transit  operates  a  van-pooling  program  to  North  Bay  areas.    A  car  pooling 
program,  RIDES  for  Bay  Area  Commuters,  provides  leasing  and  matching  services 
for  establishing  van  and  car  pools.    Independently  owned  and  operated  jitneys 
provide  additional  transit  service  on  Mission  St.  during  the  peak  commute 
hours. 

Muni 

Kearny  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  project 
block,  are  Transit  Preferential  Sts.  on  which  the  flow  of  Muni  vehicles  is  to 
be  expedited.    Kearny  and  Montgomery  Sts.  are  also  designated  Transit  Arterial 
Streets. /I ,3/    The  IX,  3,  4,  31X,  38AX,  38BX,  and  45  lines  operate  on  Bush  St. 
along  the  project  frontage;  the  15  line  operates  northbound  on  Kearny  and 
southbound  on  Montgomery  (see  Figure  14,  p.  38). 

The  project  site,  two  blocks  north  of  Market  St.,  is  well  located  for  access 
to  transit  lines  (see  Figure  14).    All  Muni  Metro  Light  Rail  Vehicles  (LRV) 
and  BART  lines  serve  the  site  from  the  Montgomery  subway  station  on  Market 
St.    About  40  Muni  bus  and  trolley  lines  stop  within  2,000  ft.  (walking 
distance)  of  the  site.    The  Transbay  Terminal  and  the  Ferry  Terminal  are  four 
to  six  blocks  away  and  can  be  reached  via  the  15-Third  line  on  Montgomery  St. 
and  lines  on  Market  St.,  respectively.    Bus  service  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Depot  is  available  within  two  blocks  via  Routes  41,  42  and  15. 

Muni  has  established  maximum  recommended  passenger  loadings  (a  load  factor  of 
1.0)  that  are  used  as  a  basis  for  scheduling  peak-hour  trips  on  each  route, 
which  are  equivalent  to  150%  of  seated  capacity  on  motor  coaches  and  trolley 
coaches,  and  220%  on  LRVs.    Loading  in  excess  of  the  recommended  maximum 
increases  passenger  loading  time,  reduces  schedule  adherence,  and  provides  a 
low  level  of  passenger  comfort.    Figure  D-8,  Appendix  D,  pp.  198-212,  show 
peak-hour  conditions  on  several  congested  Muni  lines  and  Table  D-3,  p.  202, 
summarizes  conditions  on  Muni  lines  in  the  area. 
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Other  Carriers 

SamTrans  and  BART  exceed  their  seated  capacities  during  peak  hours,  but 
operate  at  less  than  100%  of  total  capacity.    The  other  regional  carriers 
operate  during  peak  hours  at  less  than  100%  of  their  seated  capacity,  although 
some  routes  experience  loadings  in  excess  of  seated  capacity  from  5  to  30 
minutes  during  the  peak  hour.    On  most  systems,  peak  demand  is  more  intense 
during  the  p.m.  peak  period  than  the  a.m.  peak  period. 

PEDESTRIANS 

During  the  noon  period,  the  sidewalk  pedstrian  flow  on  Montgomery  St.  operates 
in  crowded  conditions,  and  Bush  St.  pedestrian  flows  operate  in  impeded 
conditions  (see  Appendix  D,  Table  D-6,  p.  208  for  definitions  of  pedestrian 
flow  characteristics  and  Table  D-7,  p.  209,  for  pedestrian  counts  and  sidewalk 
widths.).    Pedestrian  activity  during  the  p.m.  peak  hour  generally  is  less 
intense.    On  Montgomery  St.  (southbound)  peak-hour  pedestrian  flows  are 
constrainted  and  on  Bush  St.  flows  are  unimpeded. /4/ 

VEHICLES 

Bush  St.  is  one-way  eastbound,  Kearny  St.  is  one-way  northbound  and 
Montgomery  St.  is  one-way  southbound.    During  the  p.m.  peak  hour,  the 
Bush-Kearny  intersection  now  operates  at  about  60%  of  capacity,  and  the 
Bush-Montgomery  intersection  at  about  85%  (see  Table  7,  p.  79).  The 
intersections  operate  at  Levels  of  Service  C  and  D,  respectively  (see 
Appendix  D,  Table  D-4,  for  definition  of  Levels  of  Service). 

PARKING 

Within  a  walking  distance  of  about  2,000  ft.  from  the  site  are  approximately 
17,300  off-street  public  parking  spaces. /5/    Six  lots  or  garages  with  a  total 
of  about  1,170  spaces  would  be  removed  by  projects  presently  under  formal 
review.    When  the  accumulation  of  parked  vehicles  in  the  garages  in  the 
project  vicinity  reaches  its  peak  at  late  morning  or  early  afternoon,  only 
about  650  spaces  (4%)  are  vacant  in  the  entire  area.    Vacant  spaces  are  not 
immediately  found  and  filled  by  drivers  seeking  to  park,  so  there  is  a  de 
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facto  vacancy  rate  of  a  few  percent,  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  parking 
demand  exceeds  the  supply.    It  may  be  stated  that  essentially  no  opportunity 
exists  to  increase  the  number  of  parked  vehicles  in  public  parking  garages  in 
the  area. 

The  Russ  Building  Garage  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  existing  Russ 
Building  is  adjacent  to  the  proposed  project  site.    With  access  on  Pine  and 
Bush  Sts.    The  garage  has  271  stalls  that  are  used  for  both  long  and 
short-term  parkers.    Currently,  the  rate  structure  for  daily  users  is  $1.25 
for  30  minutes  with  a  maximum  charge  of  $8.00  for  all  day  parking.  Monthly 
rates  are  $115  per  stall.    The  garage  serves  approximately  13,000  vehicles  on 
a  monthly  basis  (about  2-1/2  cars/day/stall).    This  includes  an  average  of  200 
monthly  accounts  plus  about  8,000  additional  vehicles  (a  turnover  rate  of 
5-1/2  cars/day  for  unleased  stalls).    The  garage  operates  at  90%  capacity  on 
weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  but  there  is  unused  capacity  on 
Saturdays.    The  garage  is  closed  on  Sundays. 


On  the  Bush  St.  frontage  of  the  project  block,  the  curb  is  marked  for  no 
parking  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  along  the  project  frontage,  or  no  parking  any  time 
(see  Figure  15,  p.  41 ) . 

NOTES  -  Transportation 

/I/  Transit  Preferential  Streets  are  streets  where  interference  with  transit 
vehicles  by  other  traffic  should  be  minimized.    Transit  Arterials  are  routes 
of  major  arterial  transit  lines.    (Transportation  Element  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan,  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  April  27,  1972.) 

Ill  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission,  Resolution  6834,  April  27,  1972, 
Comprehensive  Plan,  Transportation  Element,  pp.  24-25. 

/3/  Transit  preferential  measures  specified  in  the  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Railway,  April  1980,  Five  Year  Plan:    1980-85,  are  as  follows: 

1)  creation  and  enforcement  of  exclusive  transit  lanes; 

2)  synchronization  of  traffic  signals  with  the  speed  of  transit  vehicles 
rather  than  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and  the  use  of  signal  devices 
which  can  be  preempted  by  transit  vehicles; 

3)  extension  into  the  street  of  sidewalk  curbs  at  bus  stops  so  that  buses 
may  pick  up  passengers  without  having  to  leave  and  re-enter  the  lane  of 
travel;  and 

4)  enforcement  of  traffic  and  parking  regulations  which  facilitate  the 
movement  of  transit  vehicles. 
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/4/  This  discussion  is  based  on  observations  made  between  4:30  and  5:30  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  April  8,  and  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1982.    Observations  were 
also  made  between  12:00  and  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  April  12,  1982.    The  analysis 
follows  methods  described  in  the  book  Urban  Space  for  Pedestrians,  by  Boris 
Pushkarev  and  Jeffrey  Zupan. 

/5/  The  parking  inventory  survey  was  conducted  on  November  5,  6,  7,  10,  13  and 
17,  1980,  and  January  20-23  and  26,  1981  (all  weekdays)  between  the  hours  of 
10:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  to  3:00  p.m.    The  study  area  is  bounded  by  Howard, 
Fourth,  Ellis,  Powell,  Geary,  Mason,  Sacramento,  Powell,  Clay,  Stockton, 
Washington,  Grant,  Jackson,  Sansome,  Washington,  Davis,  California,  Drumm, 
Market,  Beale,  Mission,  and  Fremont  Sts.    The  study  was  conducted  after  the 
start  of  excavation  for  the  George  R.  Moscone  Convention  Center  (August  10, 
1978)  and  constructon  for  Crocker  Plaza  and  the  associated  respective  loss  of 
all  parking  spaces  in  the  Third-Fourth-Howard-Folsom  Sts.    Block  and  some  in 
the  block  to  its  north,  and  the  loss  of  parking  in  the  Montgomery-Post-Kearny- 
Sutter  Sts.  block.    The  information  was  updated  and  revised  in  July  and  August 
1982  by  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 


C.    AIR  QUALITY 


San  Francisco's  persistent  summer  winds  and  its  upwind  position  with  respect 
to  major  pollutant  sources  continue  to  give  it  the  cleanest  air  in  the  Bay 
Area.    Despite  these  advantages,  there  are  periods,  most  often  in  fall  and 
winter,  when  the  air  becomes  stagnant.    At  these  times  the  entire  Bay  Area  has 
poor  air  quality.    The  prevailing  wind  pattern  in  the  Bay  Area  results  in  a 
deterioration  of  air  quality  east  and  south  of  San  Francisco.    With  the 
exception  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  areas  downwind  of  San  Francisco  have  more 
severe  air  quality  problems. 


State  and  federal  standards  are  not  met  in  the  Bay  Area. /I/    This  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  an  Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plan  (AQMP)  for  the  Bay  Area, 
as  part  of  the  Environmental  Management  Plan  prepared  by  the  Association  of 
Bay  Area  Governments  and  other  governmental  agencies.    The  AQMP  contains  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  the  long  term  attainment  and  maintenance  of  the  air 
quality  standards.    The  Plan  includes  measures  to  reduce  emissions  from 
stationary  sources  and  automobiles,  and  transportation  controls.    The  air 
quality  problems  addressed  in  the  AQMP  are  photochemical  oxidants,  carbon 
monoxide  and  suspended  particulates. 
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NOTE  -  Air  Quality 

IM  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC),  BAAQMD,  MTC,  1979,  1979  Bay 
Area  Air  Quality  Plan,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Environmental  Management  Plan. 


D.  NOISE 


The  major  noise  source  in  the  project  vicinity  is  traffic  on  the  adjacent  city 
streets. /I/    The  Transportation  Noise  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  shows 
the  noise  level  on  adjacent  streets  is  approximately  75  dB,  Ldn./2/ 


To  quantify  the  noise  environment  on  the  project  site,  noise  measurements  were 
made  on    May  20,  1981  at  locations  shown  in  Figure  16,  p.  44.  Three 
measurement  sites  were  located  to  be  representative  of  the  noise  exposure  of 
the  proposed  building  facades  facing  Pine  St.,  Montgomery  St.  and  Bush  St. 
The  sites  are  also  representative  of  the  existing  noise  environment  of 
surrounding  land  use  and  form  a  basis  against  which  project  impacts  can  be 
assessed.    The  data  obtained  are  summarized  in  Figure  16,  p.  44.    Based  upon 
the  measurements  the  Ldn  at  the  proposed  building  facades  on  Pine  and 
Montgomery  Sts.  would  be  75  dB.    The  proposed  building  facade  on  Bush  St. 
would  be  exposed  to  an  Ldn  of  73  dB. 


NOTES  -  Noise 

/I/  Data  collected  in  July  1974  for  the  report.  Noise  in  San  Francisco  by  Bolt 
Beranek  &  Newman,  were  used  to  develop  noise  level  contours  for  the 
Transportation  Noise  Element  of  the  "Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  Plan  for  Transportation  Noise  Control,"  a  section  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Element,  adopted  September  19,  1974. 

HI  dBA  (decibel)  is  a  logarithmic  unit  of  sound  energy  intensity.  Sound 
waves,  traveling  outward  from  a  source,  exert  a  sound  pressure  level  (commonly 
called  "sound  level"),  measured  in  decibels.    The  "A"  denotes  the  A-weighted 
scale,  which  simulates  the  response  of  the  human  ear  to  various  frequencies  of 
sound.    Ldn,  an  averaged  sound  level  measurement,  based  on  human  reaction  to 
cumulative  noise  exposure  over  a  24-hour  period,  which  takes  into  account  the 
greater  annoyance  of  nighttime  noise.    (Noise  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  is 
weighted  10  dBA  higher  than  daytime  noise.)  A  description  of  fundamental 
concepts  of  environmental  noise  is  included  in  Crocker  National  Bank  - 
Northern  California  Headquarters  FEIR,  EE  78.198,  pp.  239-241,  and 
incorporated  here  by  reference. 
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FIGURE  16:  Noise  Measurements 


Noise  Measurements  :  May  20,  1981 


Site 
No. 

Location 

Day  and  Time 
of  Measurement 

ho* 

•■50 

•■90 

L  ** 

eq 

Comments 

1 

Pine  Street,  mid-block 
between  Kearny  and 
Montgomery  Streets, 
50  feet  from  centerline 

20  May  1981 
11:06-11:21  am 

74 

71 

66 

71 

Strongly  influenced  by 
construction  noise. 
Estimated  Leq  >  69  dBA 

2 

Montgomery  Street,  mid- 
block  between  Bush  and 
Pine  Streets,  40  feet 
from  centerline 

20  May  1981 
11:30-11:45  am 

75 

70 

67 

71 

Heavy  traffic,  free-flowing 

3 

Bush  Street,  mid-block 
between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny  Streets,  40  feet 
from  centerline 

20  May  1981 
12:00-12:15  pm 

72 

68 

64 

70 

Heavy  traffic,  free-flowing. 
Slightly  downhill 

*The  sound  level  in  dBA  that  was  equaled  or  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  time;  L^q  and  L^q  are  the  levels 
equaled  or  exceeded  50  and  90  percent  of  the  time,  respectively. 

**The  Leq  is  the  equivalent  steady-state  sound  level  that,  in  a  stated  period  of  tine,  would  contain  the 
same  acoustic  energy  as  the  time-varying  sound  level  during  the  same  time  period. 
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E.    COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  project  site  is  in  Police  Reporting  Area  356  of  the  Central  District  and 
is  served  by  24-hour  patrol  cars  from  Central  Station  at  766  Vallejo;  there  is 
no  foot  patrol.    Minimum  response  time  to  the  project  area  is  approximately 
three  minutes.    A  total  of  853  incidents,  including  61  violent  crimes,  were 
recorded  for  Reporting  Area  356  in  1980.    This  is  below  the  average  number  of 
reported  incidents  (645)  in  the  Central  District  during  1980.    Burglary  and 
theft  account  for  51%  of  the  reported  incidents  in  Area  356  which  is  defined 
as  the  area  south  of  California,  west  of  Battery,  north  of  Market  and  east  of 
Kearny. /I  / 

Fire  protection  services  are  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 
The  minimum  time  from  these  stations  to  the  project  site  is  less  than  three 
minutes. /2/ 

Water  for  San  Francisco  comes  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  system  via  the  San  Andreas 
and  Crystal  Springs  Reservoirs.    Water  services  are  provided  by  the 
San  Francisco  Water  Department ./3/ 

The  project  area  receives  water  from  the  140-million  gallon  capacity 
University  Mound  Reservoir,  located  north  of  McLaren  Park.    Current  water  use 
on  the  tower  site  is  zero. 

NOTES  -  Community  Service  and  Public  Utilities 

/!/  Paul  Libert,  Officer,  Planning  and  Research,  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  telephone  conversations.  May  15,  1981,  and  June  22,  1981. 

in  Joseph  Sullivan,  Chief,  Support  Services,  San  Francisco  Fire  Department, 
letter.  May  21,  1981. 

/3/  Cy  Wentworth,  Engineer,  City  Distribution,  San  Francisco  Water  Department, 
telephone  conversation.  May  26,  1981. 
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F.    GEOLOGY  AND  SEISMOLOGY 

The  project  site  is  at  approximately  +32  ft.,  San  Francisco  Datum. /I/  Nearby 
intersection  elevations  range  from  +20  ft.  at  Montgomery  and  Bush  Sts.  to 
+40  ft.  at  Kearny  and  Bush  Sts.    The  front  of  the  site  slopes  east  from  +30 
ft.  to  +25  ft. 

No  active  faults  are  known  to  exist  on  the  project  site./2/  There  are  four 
major  fault  zones  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,/3/  which  are  capable  of 
generating  a  major  earthquake  (greater  than  magnitude  6  on  the  Richter 
scale)/4/  during  the  projected  useful  lifetime  of  the  proposed  structure  (at 
least  50  years). /5/    Potential  seismic  hazards  on  the  site  include 
groundshaking  and  seismically  induced  subsidence.    Groundshaking  would 
probably  cause  general  but  not  universal  fall  of  brick  chimneys,  and  cracks  in 
masonry  and  brick  work.    The  site  is  also  mapped  in  an  area  of  major  potential 
subsidence  hazard;  subsidence  would  be  caused  by  the  compression  of  soil 
layers  by  earthquake  vibrations.    Liquefaction  is  not  considered  a  potential 
hazard  at  the  site./6/    Based  on  records  of  previous  earthquakes, 
groundshaking  at  the  project  site  during  a  seismic  event  the  size  of  the  1906 
San  Francisco  earthquake  (Richter  magnitude  8.3)  would  be  "strong"./?/ 

The  350  Bush  St.  building,  which  occupies  half  the  site,  was  built  prior  to 
1948  when  modern  building  codes  with  seismic  requirements  were  adopted  in 
San  Francisco.    The  existing  building  does  not  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
San  Francisco  Building  Code,  according  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
building  consists  of  unreinforced  brick  and  masonry  construction  with  a 
decorative  terra-cotta  facade. /8/    These  features  pose  a  potential  hazard  of 
falling  during  a  major  earthquake.    The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection,  has  cited  the  building  for  violation  of  the  parapet 
safety  provision  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code  and  has  required  the 
building  be  demolished  or  brought  up  to  code./9/ 

NOTES  -  Geology  and  Seismology 

/!/  The  San  Francisco  Datum  is  8.6  ft.  above  mean  sea  level.    Elevations  in 
this  section  are  given  with  respect  to  this  datum. 

in  Nichols,  C.L.  and  J.R.  Theissen,  Dames  and  Moore,  Civil  Engineers, 
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Preliminary  Geotechnical  Study,  Proposed  Office  Building,  Bush  St.  between 
Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  California,  San  Francisco, 
California,  April  9,  1981,  7  pp. 

73/  California  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology,  Fault  Map  of  California,  Data 
Map  Series,  Number  1,  1975. 

/4/  Richter  scale:    a  logarithmic  scale  developed  in  1935  by  Charles  Richter 
to  measure  earthquake  magnitude  by  the  energy  released,  as  opposed  to 
earthquake  intensity  as  determined  by  effects  on  people,  structures  and  earth 
materials. 

/5/  In  1979  a  moderate  earthquake  (Richter  magnitude  4.2)  occurred  along  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  and  2  moderate  earthquakes  (Richter  magnitudes  4.8  and  5.9) 
occurred  along  the  Calaveras  Fault.    Three  earthquakes  of  Richter  magnitude 
5.5  to  5.9  occurred  along  the  Calaveras  Fault  in  1980. 

/6/  Seismic  hazards  associated  with  building  in  San  Francisco  are  further 
discussed  in  the  Five  Fremont  Center  EIR,  EE80.268,  March  12,  1981,  pp.  67-8, 
132-4,  149-151a.    This  discussion  is  incorporated  by  reference.    The  Five 
Fremont  Center  site  is  four  blocks  southeast  of  the  project  site. 

HI  URS/John  A.  Blume  and  Associates,  Engineers,  San  Francisco  Seismic  Safety 
Investigation,  San  Francisco,  CA,  June  1974,  p.  14  and  Figure  3. 

/8/  Terra-cotta:  a  hard  brittle,  unglazed  fired  clay  tile  used  for  ornamental 
work  and  roof  and  floor  tile. 

/9/  Notice  of  condemnation  under  Section  203-203. R  of  the  Building  Code, 
issued  by  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Order  Number  117,401 
approved  January  18,  1980. 


G.    COMMERCIAL  SPACE,  EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING,  AND  FISCAL  FACTORS/1/ 


COMMERCIAL  SPACE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Tower-Site  Commercial  Space  and  Employment 


The  tower  site  contains  one  16,000  sq.  ft.  building  and  two  vacant  lots. 
About  25%  of  the  building  is  office  space,  and  the  remaining  floor  space  is  an 
old  stock  exchange  trading  floor.    The  building  has  been  vacant  since  1979. 
No  one  is  currently  employed  at  the  tower  site. 


Local  and  Regional  Commercial  Space  and  Employment 


San  Francisco  is  the  major  office  center  in  the  Bay  Area,  with  approximately 
57.3  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space. /2/    During  the  1970's,  space  in 
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downtown  office  buildings  was  added  at  a  rate  of  about  1.7  million  gross  sq. 
ft.  per  year;  approximately  32.4  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  was 
constructed  between  1960  and  1981  (see  Appendix  F,  Table  F-1,  p.  214).  An 
additional  8.2  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  will  be  added  when  the 
buildings  under  construction  (as  of  November  1982)  are  finished,  and  another 
4.5  million  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  has  been  approved  but  is  not  yet  under 
construction  (as  of  November  1982).    Another  4.0  million  sq.  ft.  would  be 
added  if  the  projects  under  formal  review  as  of  November  1982  were  eventually 
built  (this  total  of  16.7  million  sq.  ft.  includes  the  Russ  Tower  project,  and 
also  subtracts  existing  space  that  would  be  demolished  by  proposed  projects). 

Bay  Area  office  employment  now  represents  just  over  one-half  of  the  region's 
total  work  force.    Since  1970,  office  employment  has  accounted  for  60%  of  Bay 
Area  and  San  Francisco  employment  growth.    Strong  office  growth  in  part 
reflects  the  national  economy's  structural  shift  away  from  goods  production 
toward  services.    It  also  reflects  San  Francisco's  position  as  one  of  the 
country's  major  financial  and  headquarters  office  centers. /I/ 

The  vacancy  rate  in  downtown  office  buildings  was  3.6%  as  of  September 
1982. /4/    This  is  a  higher  vacancy  rate  than  in  recent  years.    The  vacancy 
rates  for  office  buildings  fell  steadily  during  the  late  1970s  and  1980s  - 
from  8.9%  in  1977  to  2.6%  in  1979  to  3.4%  in  1982. /5/    (The  two  1982  figures 
cited  are  based  on  different  surveys  and  are  not  directly  comparable.) 

Rents  for  premium  office  space  in  1982  average  about  $28  to  $36  per  sq,  ft. 
per  year.    Rents  have  been  stabilizing  in  1982,  and  dropping  in  some 
cases. /6/    This  indicates  a  change  in  office  rent  trends  in  the  downtown. 
Until  recently,  office  rents  were  increasing  rapidly,  with  some  estimates 
placing  the  rate  of  increase  at  1  to  2%  per  month. /7/ 

Higher  office  vacancy  rates  and  stabilizing  office  rents  indicate  that  the 
market  has  softened  somewhat  compared  to  recent  years.  To  a  certain  extent, 
this  is  due  to  the  addition  of  new  office  space  easing  the  shortage  of  space 
in  relation  to  demand.  Moreover,  the  recession  has  affected  the  growth  of 
some  business  activities.  Short-term  lulls  are  typical  occurrences  in  the 
office  real  estate  market.  The  potentials  for  growth  of  office  employment 
will  support  continued  demand  for  office  space  over  the  next  several  years./?/ 
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Retail  space  in  downtown  office  buildings  rents  for  about  $24  to  $36  per 
sq.  ft.  per  year.    Completion  of  the  Crocker  project  two  blocks  south  of  the 
project  site  will  result  in  more  retail  space  in  the  area.    That  project 
includes  84,200  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  which  is  anticipated  to  accommodate 
65  businesses. /8/ 

Residence  Patterns/9/ 

Estimates  of  the  current  residence  patterns  of  office  workers  in  the  Financial 
District  indicate  that  about  40%  reside  in  San  Francisco,  30%  in  the  East  Bay, 
18%  on  the  Peninsula,  and  12%  in  the  North  Bay. 

The  average  pattern  may  change  over  time  if  residence  patterns  of  workers 
newly  employed  downtown  differ  greatly  from  those  of  previously  employed 
workers.    Estimates  indicate  that  only  25%  to  35%  of  office  workers  newly 
employed  downtown  over  the  1980-1990  period  are  likely  to  be  San  Francisco 
residents.    Since  the  number  of  people  newly  employed  downtown  is  small 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  employees  downtown,  the  average  percentage  of 
downtown  employees  who  are  San  Francisco  residents  would  change  slowly  over 
time. 

HOUSING 

Regional  Housing 

The  1980  Census  figures  reveal  that  there  are  just  over  two  million  housing 
units  in  the  nine-county  Bay  Region  and  that  the  regional  housing  stock 
increased  by  437,000  units  or  by  27%  between  1970  and  1980.  Single-family 
detached  dwellings  are  the  prevalent  type  of  housing  unit  and  owner-occupancy 
the  prevalent  form  of  tenancy.  About  one-third  of  the  units  are  in  the  East 
Bay  (Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties),  about  one-third  on  the  Peninsula  (San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties),  about  15%  in  San  Francisco,  10%  in  the  North 
Bay  (Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties),  and  6%  in  Solano  and  Napa  Counties. 710/ 

From  1976  to  1981,  building  permits  were  issued  for  200,600  units  within  the 
region.    The  annual  number  of  permits  increased  from  1976  to  1977  and  has  been 
declining  each  year  since  then  (1981  permits  represented  36%  of  permits  in 
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1977).    The  most  active  housing  market  areas  in  terms  of  the  number  of  new 
units  are  the  established  suburban  communities  just  outside  the  region's 
central  core  (central  Contra  Costa  County,  southern  Alameda  County, 
San  Jose-Mi Ipitas,  Val lejo-Benici a,  and  central  Solano  County).  Close-in 
areas,  by  contrast,  have  shown  the  lowest  levels  of  housing  activity  (San 
Francisco,  northern  Alameda  County,  southern  Marin  County,  San  Mateo  County, 
and  northwest  Santa  Clara  County).    These  core  areas,  however,  have  slowly 
increased  their  share  of  permits  issued  over  the  past  few  years. /II/ 

There  has  been  a  strong  increase  in  the  percentage  of  multi-family  housing 
units  proposed  through  most  of  the  region,  with  the  biggest  jump  in  1980. /12/ 
There  has  also  been  a  shift  to  multi-family  ownership  housing. /13/    In  1978 
multi-family  ownership  housing  represented  5%  of  all  housing  proposed;  in  1979 
the  percentage  increased  to  12%;  and  in  1981  it  represented  33%. /II/ 

The  average  market  value  of  a  house  in  the  Bay  Area  was  $143,000  as  of  April 
1982.  Average  values  for  various  parts  of  the  region  were:    $165,000  for  the 
Peninsula,  $158,000  for  the  North  Bay,  $145,000  for  San  Francisco,  and 
$121,000  for  the  East  Bay./14/ 

In  recent  years,  housing  prices  have  increased  rapidly  throughout  the  Bay 
Area.    From  October  1975  to  October  1980,  the  average  price  of  a  home 
increased  155%,  reflecting  an  average  annual  compounded  growth  rate  of  20.6%. 
Rates  of  increase  were  highest  in  San  Francisco  and  lowest  in  the  East 
Bay. 714/    More  recent  data,  for  April  1982,  indicate  a  softer  trend  of 
appreciation  because  of  tight  credit.    For  the  18-month  period  from  October 
1980  to  April  1982,  the  average  price  of  a  Bay  Area  home  increased  8.3%,  or  at 
an  annual  rate  about  one-fourth  as  great  as  prior  periods.    Contrary  to 
previous  trends,  appreciation  was  highest  in  the  East  Bay  (11.6%)  and  lowest 
in  San  Francisco  (0.8%)./14/ 

San  Francisco  Housing 

San  Francisco  had  about  316,600  housing  units  as  of  the  end  of  1980.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  rented  and  one-third  is  owner-occupied. /15/  The 
City's  housing  stock  increased  by  about  12,000  units  during  the  1970s.  Recent 
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net  additions  of  housing  have  included  1,200  units  in  1978,  1,500  units  in 

1979,  and  850  in  1980. /16/ 

Most  new  housing  construction  in  San  Francisco  has  been  in  multiple  family 
structures.    In  1975-77,  most  of  these  units  were  in  subsidized  rental 
projects.    In  1979  and  1980,  about  one-half  were  condominium  units,  reflecting 
a  shift  in  construction  from  rental  to  ownership  housing.    Future  new  housing 
construction,  other  than  subsidized  housing,  is  expected  to  be  primarily  in 
condominium  or  townhouse  projects. 

Housing  prices  in  San  Francisco  increased  176%  from  October  1975  to  October 

1980,  reflecting  an  average  compounded  growth  rate  of  22.5%  per  year.  The 
rate  of  appreciation  has  slowed  with  an  increase  of  1.2%  reported  from  October 
1980  to  April  1982.    As  of  April  1982,  average  home  value  in  the  City  was 
estimated  at  $145,000  with  few  units  for  sale  in  San  Francisco  for  less  than 
$100,000,714/    In  1980,  rents  averaged  in  the  $350-$650  range  with  few  units 
available  for  under  $250-$300  per  month. /17/    The  vacancy  rate  is  low, 
estimated  at  less  than  1%  for  the  total  housing  stock. 718/    This  is  consistent 
with  1980  Census  data  that  showed  a  2.7%  vacancy  rate  for  rental  housing,  and 
0.6%  for  ownership  housing. 

Occupancy  Patterns7197 

While  the  number  of  housing  units  and  households  increased  4%  from  1970  to 
1980,  the  City's  population  decreased  5%  over  that  period  and  the  number  of 
persons  per  housing  unit  declined  9%.    Although  the  population  declined,  the 
number  of  employed  residents  increased. 

The  percentage  of  San  Francisco's  employed  population  that  works  in 
San  Francisco  has  also  increased.    This  occurs  as  San  Francisco  residents 
working  outside  the  City  either  move  closer  to  where  they  work,  or  find  a  job 
in  the  City.    If  residents  move  out  of  the  City,  most  are  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  someone  who  works  in  the  City  (since  most  employed  residents  work 
in  the  City),  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  employed  San  Franciscans 
working  in  the  City.    The  percentage  also  increases  if  retired  or  unemployed 
workers  leave  the  City  and  are  replaced  by  new  residents  who  work  in  the  City. 
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FISCAL  FACTORS 
Revenues 

The  assessed  value  of  the  tower  site  (Lots  2,  2A  and  3)  in  fiscal  1981-82  was 
$1,841,432.    At  the  1981-82  tax  rate  of  $1.19  (per  $100  of  assessed  value), 
the  properties  yielded  about  $21,900  in  property  tax  revenues.    No  other 
revenues  are  generated  by  the  tower  site.  Total  revenues  to  the  City's  general 
fund  which  can  be  used  to  pay  for  current  services  equal  $14,890.  The 
distribution  of  1981-82  property  tax  revenues  from  the  tower  site  is  shown  in 
Table  3. 


TABLE  3:    1981-82  PROPERTY  TAX  REVENUE  DISTRIBUTION 


Revenues  From  Revenues  To 

Non-bond  Retire  Bonded 

Agency  Tax  Rate  Indebtedness 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  $14,890  $2,040 

Open  Space  Fund  460  — 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  20  — 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  2,430  170 

San  Francisco  Community  College  District  460  — 

Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  40  — 

BART  120  1,280 

TOTAL:  $18,410  $3,500 


NOTE:    Individual  items  may  not  sum  to  total  due  to  independent  rounding 

SOURCE:  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates,  based  on  data  from  San  Francisco 
Controller's  Office;  San  Francisco  Assessor's  Office 
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Costs 


The  City  incurs  minimal  costs  for  services  to  the  vacant  350  Bush  St. 
building.    Service  expenditures  are  primarily  supported  by  the  general  fund. 


NOTES  -  Commercial  Space,  Employment,  Housing  and  Fiscal  Factors 

/I/  This  section  is  based  on  a  report  prepared  by  Recht  Hausrath  & 
Associates.    A  copy  of  the  study  is  available  for  public  review  at  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  5th  Floor. 

HI  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  November  1982,  a  table  on 
"Major  Office  Building  Construction  and  Conversion  in  San  Francisco."  See 
Appendix  F,  Table  F-1,  p.  214 

/3/  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  and  Bay  Area  Council,  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Economic  Profile,  December  1979,  pp.  37-48. 

IM  Coldwell  Banker,  "Office  Vacancy  Index  of  the  United  States," 

September  30,  1982.    San  Francisco  vacancy  rates  are  part  of  a  national  survey 

of  22  major  downtown  districts  conducted  quarterly.    A  copy  of  the 

September  30,  1982  survey  is  on  file  and  available  for  review  at  the  Office  of 

Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  5th  Floor. 

/5/  Ms.  Piantenita,  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  (BOMA),  telephone 
communication,  June  24,  1981,  November  24,  1981  and  November  14,  1982.  The 
BOMA  data  are  based  on  a  different  survey  area  for  office  buildings  than  the 
Coldwell  Banker  data  cited  in  footnote  /4/. 

/6/  Wilson,  William  H.,  "The  Outlook  for  Commercial  Real  Estate  in  the  Bay 
Area",  in  Real  Estate  and  Mortgage  Finance  Trends,  Real  Estate  Research 
Council  of  Northern  California,  No.  137,  August  24,  1982.    Rents  quoted  here 
are  net  rents. 

II I  Recht,  Hausrath  &  Associates;  and  Henrikson,  Marcene,  "No  Place  to  Grow," 
San  Francisco  Business,  May  1981,  pp.  6-10. 

/8/  L.  Enersen  Rathburn,  Assistant  Project  Manager,  Crocker  Properties, 
telephone  conversation,  November  24,  1981. 

/9/  101  Montgomery  Street  FEIR,  EE  80.26,  May  1981,  Appendix  C,  "Residence 
Patterns  of  Downtown  Officer  Workers,"  pp.  289-299. 

710/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1980  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  (Advance  Reports:    California  (PHC80-V-6),  Final  Counts, 
March  1981. 

711/  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAC),  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Housing  Activity  Report  No.  4,  Berkeley,  CA,  May  1982. 

7127  Multi-family  or  attached  housing  includes  townhouses,  condominiums,  and 
apartments,  or  all  housing  except  single-family  homes. 
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/13/  Multi-family  ownership  housing  includes  those  units  which  are 
individually  offered  for  sale  (townhouses  and  condominiums).  Multi-family 
rental  housing  includes  units  as  apartments  to  be  rented. 

714/  Real  Estate  Research  Council  of  Northern  California,  Northern  California 
Real  Estate  Report,  Vol.  34,  No.  1,  April  1982. 

/15/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  from  Summary  of  1980 
Census  File  STF  1-A,  provided  by  Department  of  City  Planning,  March  1982. 

/16/  See  note  715/.    Increases  in  housing  stock  are  net  additions  of  units 
after  demolitions. 

7177  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates;  and  Mayor's  Office  of  Community  Development, 
1980  Community  Development  Program  and  Housing  Assistance  Plan,  February  1980. 

7187  Real  Estate  Research  Council  of  Northern  California,  Northern  California 
Real  Estate  Report,  Vol.  33,  No.  4,  July  1982. 

7197  Since  1980  Census  figures  were  available  prior  to  publication  of  this 
report  only  for  total  population  and  housing  units,  information  on  occupancy 
patterns  and  demographic  and  employment  characteristics  can  only  be  estimated 
based  on  other  sources.    The  future  release  of  additional  Census  data  is 
needed  to  evaluate  and  clarify  estimated  trends. 
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IV.    ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


A.  ISSUES  NOT  ADDRESSED 

Potential  environmental  issues  of  the  proposed  project  that  have  been 
determined  to  be  insignificant,  and  therefore  will  not  be  addressed  are 
described  below  (see  Appendix  A,  p.  163,  Initial  Study). 

Operational  Noise:    After  completion  the  project  would  not  increase  audible 
noise  levels  in  the  project  vicinity.    Noise  insulation  features  would  be 
included  in  the  project  design  to  comply  with  standards  of  Title  25  of  the 
California  Administrative  Code. 

Biology:    The  project  would  have  no  effect  on  plant  or  animal  life. 

Hazards:    The  site  and  the  project  would  neither  cause  nor  be  affected  by 
hazardous  uses  or  health  hazards. 

Archaeological:    There  is  no  known  archaeological  resource  potential  on  the 
site.    A  mitigation  measure  described  in  Section  V  would  be  applied  if  any 
artifact,  structural  remnant,  or  other  type  of  archaeological  resource  were 
found  during  excavation. 

Some  of  the  impacts  presented  in  this  section  are  not  physical  environmental 
effects  as  defined  by  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act.    They  are 
included  in  the  EIR  for  informational  purposes  only. 

B.  URBAN  DESIGN  FACTORS 
HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  FACTORS 

The  proposed  project  would  preserve  and  incorporate  as  part  of  the  project  the 
Bush  St.  facade  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building,  also  known  as 
the  350  Bush  St.  building,  a  designated  City  Landmark.    The  remainder  of  the 
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building  would  be  demolished.    The  building  has  been  vacant  for  several  years 
due  to  its  unsafe  condition. /I/    Renovation  of  the  building  would  require 
replacement  of  its  unreinforced  brick  structural  support  system  to  comply  with 
current  seismic  safety  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code.  The 
terra-cotta  facade  would  require  restoration,  replacement  or  reinforcement. 
As  of  September  1982,  there  was  no  specific  renovation  plan  for  the  facade. 

Historically,  the  building  is  considered  valuable  as  one  of  the  former 
locations  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange.    Splendid  Survivors,  San 
Francisco's  Downtown  Architectural  Heritage  describes  the  building  as  a 
"modified  temple  front  with  ornamentation  derived  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
models...    Despite  its  remodeling  there  is  still  a  large  interior  space  with 
thin  pilastered  walls  and  a  large  central  skyl ight. '72,3/    The  terra-cotta 
facade  includes  a  sculptural  group  in  the  tympanum  by  San  Francisco  artist  Jo 
Moro  (see  Figure  9,  p.  26,  and  Appendix  B,  Figure  B-1,  p.  195). 

The  350  Bush  St.  building  is  on  San  Francisco's  List  of  Architecturally  and/or 
Historically  Significant  Buildings  in  the  Downtown, /4/    The  structure  has  an 
Heritage  Rating  of  "A"  (highest  importance)  and  a  Department  of  City  Planning 
rating  of  "3/3". /5/    (Appendix  C,  pp.  196-197  describes  the  rating  systems  of 
the  Heritage  and  DCP  surveys.) 

The  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  reviews  applications  for 
Certificates  of  Appropriateness  for  alterations  to  City  Landmarks  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  decisions  on  such 
applications.    A  December  1980  policy  statement  of  the  Board  stated  that  it 
did  not  consider  facade  retention  as  appropriate  preservation  for  designated 
City  Landmarks. /6/ 

The  Russ  Building  is  described  in  Splendid  Survivors  as  follows:    "The  tower 
rests  on  a  massive  base  which  entirely  defines  the  street  facade  at  the 
general  height  of  existing  buildings  in  the  area.    The  glazed  terra-cotta 
ornament,  the  relation  of  tiers  and  spandrels,/?/  and  the  central  projection 
of  the  facade  constitute  a  richly  textured  street  wall.    The  ground  level  with 
its  arched  storefronts  and  entrance  is  superbly  handled  and  has  been  unusually 
well  maintained  in  its  integrity.    In  plan,  the  building  is  a  giant  E  with 
perpendicular  wings  from  the  base  that  create  great  numbers  of  well -lit 
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offices.    At  the  same  time  this  presents  a  richer  silhouette  to  the  city  which 
looks  at  its  western  side,  while  the  sheer  Montgomery  Street  facade  maintains 
the  street  wall."/8/    The  Russ  Building  is  rated  "A"  (highest  importance)  in 
the  Heritage  survey.    The  Russ  Building  would  not  be  altered. 

Appendix  B,  pp.  184-195,  includes  an  architectural  and  historical  report  on 
the  350  Bush  St.  building  and  the  Russ  Building. 

LAND  USE  AND  ZONING 

The  proposed  project  would  add  approximately  405,900  gross  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
area  to  the  Downtown  office  district.    The  project  would  include  13,000  sq. 
ft.  of  retail  space.    Although  tenants  are  unknown  at  this  time,  a  permanent 
occupancy  of  about  1,650  people  would  be  expected.    The  proposed  project's  use 
is  the  same  as  some  adjacent  land  uses  which  include  office  development  and 
office  support  services  (Figure  11,  p.  29).    It  would  respond  to  certain 
policies  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Element  of  the  City's  Comprehensive 
Plan./9/    It  would  respond  to  Objective  1,  Policy  1,  which  is  to  maintain  and 
enhance  a  favorable  business  climate  in  the  City,  by  providing  net  benefits 
and  minimizing  undesirable  consequences.    The  project  would  also  respond  to 
Objective  2,  Policy  1,  by  attracting  new  commercial  activity  to  maintain  the 
economic  base  of  the  City.    The  project  would  respond  to    Objective  3, 
Policy  1  in  providing  jobs  for  San  Francisco  residents.    Clerical,  janitorial, 
retail  sales,  and  construction  jobs  resulting  from  the  project  would  provide 
"employment  improvement  opportunities  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers".    It  would  respond  to  Objective  4,  Policy  2,  by  promoting  and 
attracting  economic  activities  of  benefit  to  the  City.    The  project  would  be 
consistent  with  Objective  6,  which  is  to  support  San  Francisco  as  a  "prime 
location  for  financial,  administrative,  corporate,  and  professional 
activity."    The  project  would  be  consistent  with  Policy  1  of  this  Objective, 
which  is  to  "encourage  continued  growth  of  downtown  office  activity  ..."  It 
would  respond  to  Policies  2  and  4  of  Objective  6,  which  are  to  "maintain  a 
compact  downtown  core"  and  to  provide  "amenities  for  those  who  will  live, 
work,  and  use  the  Downtown,"  by  including  landscaped  entry  court  and 
ground-floor  retail  uses.    The  project  is  designed  to  be  compatible  with  the 
design  and  character  of  San  Francisco  (Policy  3)  (see  Table  4,  pp.  69-71  for 
the  relationship  of  the  project  to  City  urban  design  policies.) 
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The  proposed  project  would  comply  with  the  use,  floor  area,  height  and  bulk 
requirements  of  the  City  Planning  Code,  prior  to  institution  of  Interim 
Controls.    It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  Temple  Hotel  site  nor  the  Russ 
Building  site  could  not  be  used  for  a  larger  building  in  the  future  since 
these  parcels  are  being  used  for  calculating  permitted  floor  area  for  the 
proposed  project. 

PROJECT  VISIBILITY 

The  proposed  project  would  be  approximately  20  ft.  taller  than  the  adjacent 
Russ  Building  (Figure  5,  p.  19).    It  would  be  visible  from  long-range  views 
and  from  neighboring  buildings  and  street  level  areas  in  surrounding  blocks 
(see  Figures  17  and  18,  pp.  59-60).  From  Twin  Peaks  the  proposed  building 
would  not  add  to  the  existing  skyline,  but  would  appear  against  the  mass  of 
taller  structures  (Figure  19,  p.  61).    From  Nob  Hill  only  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  structure,  between  the  Bank  of  America  Building  and  the  Pacific 
Telephone  Building,  would  be  visible  (Figure  20,  p.  62).    The  project  would 
not  be  visible  in  the  downtown  skyline  from  the  James  Lick  Freeway,  the 
Southern  Freeway  and  from  Bernal  Heights  if  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  project 
were  built. 

Pedestrian  views  of  the  proposed  project  from  adjacent  streets  would  include 
all  or  parts  of  the  tower.    Views  from  Kearny  St.  and  from  Montgomery  St.  at 
Bush  would  include  the  full  height  of  the  tower  seen  above  the  three-  to 
six-story  structures  in  that  area.    Views  from  the  streets  north  of  the 
proposed  project  would  be  blocked  by  the  Bank  of  America  Building  and  the  Russ 
Building.    The  structure  would  be  visible  from  the  west  along  both  Pine  and 
Bush  Sts.  (near  Kearny),  seen  above  the  lower  structures  on  the  block  and 
against  the  Russ  Building.    Other  views  from  the  east  would  be  blocked  by  the 
Russ  Building. 

The  proposed  project  would  interrupt  views  of  the  City  and  Bay  to  the  south 
from  lower  windows  (up  to  the  30th  floor)  of  the  Bank  of  America  Building. 
The  project  would  not  interrupt  views  of  the  Bay  to  the  north  and  east  since 
most  such  views  are  already  blocked  by  intervening  structures.    The  project 
would  obstruct  views  to  the  west  from  portions  of  the  Russ  Building.  Windows 
on  the  west  elevation  of  the  southerly  wing  of  the  Russ  Building  would  face 
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FIGURE  17:  Photograph  of  Project  Site  from 
Bush  and  Kearny  Streets 

SOURCE:   EIP  Corporation 
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FIGURE  18:   Photomontage  of  Project  from 

Bush  Street  west  of  Kearny 

SOURCE:    Gin  Wong  Associates 
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IV.    Environmental  Impact 


onto  windows  of  the  east  elevation  of  the  proposed  structure,  with  about 
five  ft.  of  space  between  the  two  buildings.    Views  from  other  nearby 
buildings  would  be  partially  obstructed;  this  would  vary  depending  upon 
observer  elevation  and  observer  distance  from  project  site. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

Existing  and  new  shadow  patterns  at  9:00  AM,  1:00  PM  and  5:00  PM  for  June  21, 
March  21,  and  September  21,  are  shown  in  Figures  21  and  22,  pp.  64-65.  Most 
of  the  project's  shadows  would  fall  in  areas  shadowed  by  existing  development 
and  would  not  increase  the  shadowed  area.    From  about  8:30  to  9:00  a.m. 
(Standard  Time)  in  March  and  September,  the  project  would  cast  new  shadows  on 
part  of  St.  Mary's  Square,  near  Pine  and  Kearny  Sts. 

The  windows  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple  Hotel,  set  back  six  feet  from  the 
property  line  admit  natural  light  to  bedrooms  and  hallways.    Currently,  the 
350  Bush  St.  building  blocks  direct  sunlight  in  late  morning  and  early 
afternoon  from  the  bottom  two  floors  and  portions  of  the  third  floor  windows 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  hotel.    All  these  windows  would  be  blocked  from 
direct  light  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  proposed  project  to  the  hotel,  in 
morning  and  early  afternoon  hours,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  proposed 
Russ  Tower  would  be  the  same  distance  from  the  hotel  as  the  350  Bush  St. 
building  (about  six  ft.).    Lightwells  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
building  filter  light  to  the  hallway,  stairwell  and  rooms.    The  east  windows 
of  the  hotel  above  the  third  floor  receive  direct  sunlight  from  about  11:30 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  (Daylight  Savings  Time)  May  to  July.    The  project  would 
shade  the  windows  at  these  times. 

During  early  morning  hours  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Montgomery  St.,  Bush 
St.,  Pine  St.,  and  Belden  St.  are  shaded  by  existing  structures.  From 
mid-morning  to  early  afternoon,  Montgomery  St.  is  relatively  free  of  shadows 
during  spring,  summer  and  fall  months.    During  winter  months,  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  Pine  St.  cast  shadows  on  Montgomery  and  Pine  Sts.  for  most  of 
the  midday  period.    Figure  23,  p.  66,  illustrates  sun  paths  on  Belden  St., 
(Belden  St.,  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  during  midday,  includes  several 
restaurants  which  provide  benches  or  tables  for  customers).    The  sun  path 
analysis  indicates  that  for  points  on  the  west  side  of  Belden  St.,  the  project 
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SOURCE:  E.I.P.  FIGURE  2 1 :  Shadow  Patterns  -  June 
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SOURCE:  E.i.p.  FIGURE  22:  Shadow  Patterns  -  March/ 
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into  sky. 

FIGURE  23:  Sun  Path  and  Sky  Reduction 
Analysis 


SOURCE:   Donald  Ballanti 
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would  not  substantially  alter  access  of  direct  sunlight  during  fall  and  winter 
(late  October  to  late  February)  and  not  at  all  during  winter  if  the  proposed 
333  Bush  St.  project  were  built.    These  conditions  would  vary,  depending  upon 
the  specific  location  of  a  pedestrian.    If  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  building 
were  built,  it  would  reduce  sunlight  in  October  through  February  mornings, 
from  about  9:30  to  11:00  a.m.    In  March  and  April,  and  in  August  and  September 
mornings  the  project  would  reduce  direct  sunlight  between  about  9  a.m.  and 
10:30  a.m.,  and  the  333  Bush  St.  building  would  reduce  direct  sunlight  until 
about  11  a.m.    Between  May  and  July,  the  project  would  reduce  direct  sunlight 
on  Belden  St.  from  about  8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  (9  a.m.  and  12  noon.  Daylight 
Savings  Time).    The  project  would  not  change  afternoon  direct  sunlight 
conditions  on  Belden  St.    As  shown  in  Figure  23,  the  project  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  sky  visible  from  Belden  St.  and  reduce  indirect  sunlight  reaching 
that  street,  and  would  introduce  an  additional  large-scale  structure  visible 
from  Belden  St. 

WIND 

Wind  speeds  and  frequencies  are  highest  in  the  summer  when  northwest  winds 
blow  12%  to  39%  of  the  time.    These  exceed  13  miles  per  hour  (mph)  35%  of  the 
time  and  25  mph  3%  of  the  time.    West  winds  blow  15%  to  40%  of  the  time, 
exceeding  13  mph  29%  of  the  time  and  25  mph  7%  of  the  time.    Wind  tunnel  tests 
of  wind  speed  ratio  and  direction  at  the  project  site  were  conducted  for  the 
most  frequent  northwest  and  west  winds,  as  well  as  the  southwest  direction  in 
wind  tunnel  tests  that  included  the  under  construction  101  Montgomery  St. 
project  and  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  and  222  Kearny  St.  bui Idings./lO/  The 
studies  included  investigation  of  existing  conditions  and  simulation  tests  of 
conditions  after  construction  of  the  proposed  project. 

Under  existing  northwest  wind  conditions,  wind  speed  ratios  along  Bush  St. 
range  from  low  to  moderately  low,  with  speeds  variable  along  the  block. /II/ 
Wind  speed  ratios  along  Montgomery  St.,  Pine  St.,  and  Belden  St.  are  low. 
Wind  speed  ratio  is  highest  -  moderately  low  (up  to  0.25)  -  along  the  north 
side  of  Bush  St.  west  of  the  project  site. 
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Under  existing  west  wind  conditions,  wind  speed  ratios  increase  from  west  to 
east  along  Bush  St.    West  of  the  site,  wind  speed  ratio  is  low;  east  of  the 
site  it  is  low  to  moderate.    The  highest  ratio,  0.31,  is  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.    (A  0.31  ratio  means  that  a  13  mph 
freestream  wind  speed  would  result  in  a  four  mph  street  level  wind  speed.) 
Windspeed  ratio  along  Montgomery  St.  is  low  to  moderate.    Along  Pine  St.  and 
Belden  St.,  wind  speed  ratio  is  low. 

Wind  speed  ratios  under  westerly  winds,  after  project  completion,  would  be 
low,  moderately  low  and  moderate  at  the  intersections  of  Bush  St.  and 
Kearny  St.,  Montgomery  St.  and  Trinity  Place,  respectively.    The  project  would 
result  in  low  wind  speed  ratios  on  Bush  St.  under  northwesterly  winds, 
including  the  project  entrance  area.    Under  southwesterly  wind  conditions,  the 
project  would  result  in  moderately  low  to  moderate  and  low  to  moderately  low 
wind  speed  ratios  at  the  intersections  of  Bush  St.  and  Montgomery  and  Kearny 
Sts.,  respectively.    Wind  speed  ratios  would  be  low  along  Bush  St.  under 
southwesterly  winds. 

URBAN  DESIGN  PLAN 

The  Urban  Design  Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan  provides  a 
basis  in  City  policy  for  summarizing  the  urban  design  impacts  of  the  proposed 
project  (see  Table  4,  pp.  69-71 )./12/ 

NOTES  -  Urban  Design  Factors 

/!/  Notice  of  condemnation  under  Section  203-203. R  of  the  Building  Code, 
issued  by  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Order  Number  117,401, 
approved  January  18,  1980. 

HI  Pilaster:    decorative,  simulated  column  which  does  not  have  a  support 
function;  may  be  constructed  as  a  projection  from  a  wall. 

/3/  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  Splendid  Survivors: 
San  Francisco's  Downtown  Architectural  Heritage,  prepared  by  Charles  Hal  I 
Page,  Inc.,  1979,  p.  121. 

IM  Adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission,  Resolution  No.  8600,  May  29,  1980. 

/5/  The  Architectural  Survey  Rating  of  3/3  is  based  on  an  Architectural 
Summary  scale  of  a  low  of  0  and  a  high  of  5,  derived  from  a  1974-1976  San 
Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  citywide  inventory  of  architecturally 
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TABLE  4:  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES  OF  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AND  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 


APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES  RELATIONSHIP  OF  PROJECT  TO  POLICIES 


City  Pattern  Pol  icy  1 :    "Recognize  and 
protect  major  views  in  the  city  with 
particular  attention  to  those  of  open 
space  and  water."    (p.  10) 


Views  to  the  west  from  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  Russ 
Building  would  be  blocked  by  the 
proposed  structure.    Views  south  over 
downtown  San  Francisco  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Bank  of  America  building 
up  to  about  the  30th  floor  would  be 
obstructed.  Views  from  other  nearby 
buildings  would  be  partially 
obstructed;  this  would  vary  depending 
on  observer  elevation  and  observer 
distance  from  the  project  site.  The 
project  would  not  block  views  to  the 
Bay,  Treasure  Island  or  the  East  Bay 
from  locations  on  Nob  Hill;  other 
highrise  buildings  near  the  project 
site  already  obstruct  those  views. 
Views  from  public  spaces  would  not  be 
blocked. 


City  Pattern  Policy  2:  "Recognize, 
protect  and  reinforce  the  existing 
street  pattern,  especially  as  it  is 
related  to  topography."  (p.  10) 


City  Pattern  Policy  3:  "Recognize 
that  buildings,  when  seen  together, 
produce  a  total  effect  that 
characterizes  the  city  and  its 
districts."  (p.  10) 

Conservation  Policy  4:  "Preserve 
notable  landmarks  and  areas  of 
historic,  architectural  or  aesthetic 
value,  and  promote  the  preservation  of 
other  buildings  and  features  that 
provide  continuity  with  past 
development."    (p.  25) 


The  350  Bush  facade  would  remain  on 
the  property  line,  maintaining  the 
continous  street  facade  along 
Bush  St.    The  entry  court  would  be  set 
back  from  this  facade  and  the  Russ 
Building,  and  not  maintain  the 
existing  street  facade  pattern. 

The  structure  would  contribute 
incrementally  to  the  total  mass  of 
taller  buildings  defining  the  San 
Francisco  financial  district. 


The  project  would  demolish  all  of  the 
Landmark  Mining  Exchange  building, 
except  its  facade,  decreasing  the  role 
of  the  building  as  an  individual 
building  of  historical  character. 
Preservation  of  the  Mining  Exchange 
building  facade  and  incorporation  in 
the  proposed  design  would  partially 
comply  but  would  decrease  the  role  of 
this  facade  in  defining  the  edge  of 
Bush  St. 
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TABLE  4:  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES  OF  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AND  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT  (Continued) 


APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  PROJECT  TO  POLICIES 


Conservation  Policy  5:    "Use  care  in 
remodeling  of  older  buildings,  in 
order  to  enhance  rather  than  weaken 
the  original  character  of  such 
buildings."    (p.  25) 

Conservation  Policy  6:    "Respect  the 
character  of  older  development  nearby 
in  the  design  of  new  buildings." 
(p.  25) 


Major  New  Development  Pol  icy  1: 
"Promote  harmony  in  the  visual 
relationships  and  transitions  between 
new  and  older  buildings."  (p.  36) 


The  existing  Russ  Building  would  not 
be  altered  by  the  proposed  project 
except  to  connect  the  parking  level 
internal ly. 


The  proposed  project  would  comply  with 
this  policy  in  that  windows  would  be 
of  similar  size  to  those  in  the 
adjacent  Russ  Building;  the  beige 
color  of  the  granite  skin  of  the 
proposed  project  would  relate  to  the 
light  color  of  older  buildings  in  the 
area  and  to  the  beige  color  of  the 
Russ  Building.    The  height  of  the 
proposed  structure,  10  feet  above  the 
height  of  the  adjoining  Russ  Building, 
would  respect  the  height  of  the  older 
building,  but  not  the  character  of  its 
massing.    It  would  not  relate  to  the 
scale  of  the  older  adjacent  buildings 
to  the  west.    The  curved  lines  in  the 
lower  floor  windows  reflect  the  design 
of  the  Russ  Building  windows,  but  the 
setbacks  and  skin  of  the  tower  do  not 
reflect  major  design  lines  in  the  Russ 
Building.    The  proposed  tower  would 
have  a  three-story  base  element  which 
would  be  closer  to  the  height  of 
older,  shorter  buildings  along  Bush  St. 

The  project  would  partially  maintain 
the  continuous  street-level  facade 
created  by  existing  older  development 
and  store  front  windows.    The  tower 
court  would  set  back  the  project  tower 
from  the  restored  Mining  Exchange 
facade.    The  tower  would  be  a  new 
high-rise  element  on  the  Bush  St. 
frontage  of  the  project  block  that 
would  contrast  with  lower-scale,  older 
buildings  to  the  west  and  not  provide 
a  transition  in  height  between  the 
Russ  Building  and  these  lower 
bui Idings . 
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TABLE  4:  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES  OF  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  AND  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT  (Continued) 


APPLICABLE  URBAN  DESIGN  POLICIES 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  PROJECT  TO  POLICIES 


Major  New  Development  Policy  5: 
"Relate  the  height  of  buildings  to 
important  attributes  of  the  city 
pattern  and  to  the  height  and 
character  of  existing  development." 
(p.  36) 


Major  New  Development  Policy  6: 
"Relate  the  bulk  of  buildings  to  the 
prevailing  scale  of  development  to 
avoid  an  overwhelming  or  dominating 
appearance  in  new  construction." 
(p.  37) 


The  Financial  District  contains  the 
tallest  buildings  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  can  be  visually  identified 
at  a  distance.    From  certain  vantage 
points,  this  area  of  tall  buildings  is 
seen  as  a  man-made  "hill"  on  the 
skyline,  as  dominant  as  the  natural 
hills  next  to  it.    Buildings  of  less 
than  10  stories  exist  in  the  District; 
many  of  these  structures  are  gradually 
being  replaced  by  taller  new 
development.    Future  development  to 
the  west  would  be  expected  to  be  lower 
because  of  lower  existing  and  proposed 
height  limits  there.    The  proposal 
would  not  provide  a  transition  between 
the  high-rises  and  these  lower 
buildings.    The  project  would  replace 
a  three-story  building  and  two  vacant 
lots  with  a  27-story  building. 

Within  a  one-block  radius,  5  buildings 
are  as  tall  as  or  taller  than  the 
proposed  tower;  115  buildings  are 
fewer  than  10  stories  lower  than  the 
proposed  tower.    The  maximum 
horizontal  dimension  of  the  proposed 
tower  would  be  similar  to  12  of  the 
buildings  in  the  area,  with  115 
buildings  having  a  smaller  maximum 
horizontal  dimension.    The  height  and 
bulk,  which  contribute  to  the  scale  of 
the  proposed  tower,  would  be 
compatible  with  the  more  recently 
constructed  buildings  in  the  area,  but 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  older 
low-rise  small  scale  buildings. 


SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.;  Urban  Design  Element 
Comprehensive  Plan,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
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significant  buildings.    For  a  further  discussion  of  the  building  and  survey 
ratings,  refer  to  Appendices  B  and  C,  pp.  184-197. 

76/  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  Priorities,  Work  Program  and  Policy 
Statements,  December  17,  1980. 

77/  Spandrel:    in  a  multi-story  building,  a  panel  filling  the  space  between 
the  top  of  a  window  in  one  story  and  the  sill  of  the  window  in  the  story  above. 

/8/  Splendid  Survivors:    San  Francisco's  Downtown  Architectural  Heritage, 
1979,  p.  20b.   

79/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Commerce7 Industry  Policies  and 
Objectives  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  June  29,  19/8,  pp.  . 

/107  The  wind  tunnel  analysis  and  methodology  are  described  in  a  Microclimate 
Impact  Study,  prepared  by  Donald  Ballanti,  certified  consulting  meteorologist, 
with  additional  evaluation  by  Bruce  White,  Ph.D.    These  studies  are  available 
for  public  review  at  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St., 
5th  Floor. 

7117  Wind  speed  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  estimated  ground  level  wind  speed  to  the 
"free-stream"  wind  speed  measured  above  the  top  of  surrounding  buildings. 

7127  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Urban  Design  Element  of  the 
Comprehensive  Plan,  1971. 


C.    TRANSPORTATION,  CIRCULATION  AND  PARKING 
CONSTRUCTION  EFFECTS 

The  two-year  construction  period  would  include  three  months  of  excavation  and 
foundation.    Under  worst-case  conditions,  about  seven  trucks  per  hour  would  be 
traveling  to  or  from  the  project  site.    The  most  direct  route  would  be  to  exit 
the  Embarcadero  Freeway  at  Main  St.  and  travel  west  on  Mission  St.  and  north 
on  Third  St.  and  Kearny  St.  to  Bush  St. 

After  the  initial  three  month  period,  truck  traffic  would  decrease,  although 
it  is  possible  that  construction  traffic  would  continue  to  disrupt  traffic 
flow.    Trucks  and  equipment  would  block  one  lane  of  traffic  on  Bush  St.  and 
encroach  onto  sidewalks  causing  conflict  with  pedestrian  movement.  A 
temporary  pedestrian  canopy  would  be  erected  on  Bush  St.  along  the  project 
frontage. 
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Construction  employee  parking  demand  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  area, 
and  would  therefore  shift  to  the  fringe  of  the  Financial  District  or  south  of 
Market  St.,  which  would  conform  to  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  City's 
Transportation  Element  of  the  Master  Plan. 

If  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  and  222  Kearny  St.  buildings,  and  the  approved 
San  Francisco  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  (at  Kearny  and  Post  Sts.) 
building  were  under  construction  concurrently  with  the  project,  about 
70  trucks  would  enter  and  leave  the  area  on  a  daily  basis  during  the  first 
four  months  of  construction  of  these  projects.    This  cumulative  construction 
would,  in  a  worst-case,  temporarily  reduce  the  Level  of  Service  at  Kearny  and 
Post  Sts.  from  A  to  B.    Other  intersection  Levels  of  Service  would  not  be 
expected  to  change  because  most  of  these  trips  would  not  be  at  peak  hours. 

PROJECTED  TRAVEL  DEMAND 

The  proposed  project  would  generate  approximately  1,170  person-trips  during 
the  p.m.  peak  hour.    The  peak-hour  travel  generated  by  the  project  would 
result  in  an  associated  demand  for  about  370  trips  by  auto,  290  on  Muni,  and 
200  on  BART.    The  remaining  demand  for  310  trips  would  primarily  be  for  other 
transit  carriers  and  other  modes  such  as  walking  (see  Table  5,  p.  74). 

A  total  of  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  new  office  space  is  proposed, 
approved  or  under  construction  in  the  City  (subtracting  existing  office  space 
that  would  be  removed).    Table  F-2,  in  Appendix  F,  pp.  216-219,  list  the 
projects  included  in  the  cumulative  analysis.    This  overall  growth,  and  the 
0.5  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail  would  generate  approximately 
49,600  person-trip  ends  during  the  weekday  p.m.  peak  hour.    The  project  would 
include  393,000  gross  sq.  ft.  of  new  office  space  and  13,000  gross  sq.  ft.  of 
retail  space.    The  project  would  generate  about  2.3%  of  cumulative  trips. 

Peak-hour  travel  by  mode  for  the  project  and  cumulative  development  is  shown 
in  Table  5.    The  modal  assignments  have  been  made  assuming  existing  travel 
patterns  and  do  not  attempt  to  predict  any  modal  shift  (see  Appendix  D,  pp. 
198-200,  for  further  discussion).    As  the  bridge  and  freeway  system  serving 
the  City  is  currently  near  capacity  during  peak  hours,  the  present  population 
of  persons  traveling  by  single-occupant  automobiles  might  be  expected  to 
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change  in  the  future.    Much  of  the  City-wide  peak-hour  increase  might  be 
expected  to  be  accommodated  by  a  shift  from  single-occupant  automobile  to 
ridesharing  or  public  transit. 

In  this  and  other  San  Francisco  EIRs,  a  land-use  type  of  approach  has  been 
used  to  estimate  employment  and  the  resultant  transportation  impacts  of  both 
the  proposed  project  and  cumulative  development.    An  alternative  type  of 
approach  is  to  forecast  travel  demand  based  upon  regional  projections  of 
future  employment  (employment  trend  approach) ./I/    Appendix  D,  pp.  203-207, 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  the  two  approaches. 


TABLE  5:    PROJECTED  PEAK-HOUR  PERSON-TRIPS  BY  TRAVEL  MODE* 


Modal 

Projects  Under 

Approved 

Projects  Under 

Russ  Tower 

Type 

Construction** 

Projects** 

Formal  Review** 

Project 

Total*^ 

Automobi 1 e 

7,690 

4,260 

3,490 

370 

15,810 

Muni 

6,030 

3,360 

2,770 

290 

12,450 

BART 

4,070 

2,260 

1,860 

200 

8,390 

AC  Transit 

1,890 

1,040 

850 

90 

3,870 

SamTrans 

280 

150 

125 

15 

570 

SPRR 

1,030 

580 

470 

50 

2,130 

GGT 

910 

500 

405 

45 

1,860 

Ferry 

190 

110 

80 

10 

390 

Other 

1,630 

1,180 

1,260 

100 

4,170 

23,720 

13,440 

11,310 

1,170 

49,640 

*  Projections  based  upon  distribution  shown  in  Table  D-1,  Appendix  D,  p.  199. 
**  Individual  projects  are  listed  in  Table  F-2,  Appendix  F,  pp..  216-219.  The 
Russ  Tower  project  has  been  separated  here  from  the  projects  under  formal 
review  totals  shown  in  Table  F-2. 
***Includes  Russ  Tower  Trips. 

SOURCE:  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 


TRANSIT 


The  transit  analysis  (conducted  using  Department  of  City  Planning  Guidelines) 
analyzed  cumulative  and  project  ridership  based  on  existing  capacity.    As  a 
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"worst  case",  this  analysis  assumes  no  expansion  in  the  transit  system  and  the 
results  are  not  dependent  on  increased  City,  State  of  Federal  funding.  If 
existing  City,  State  or  Federal  funding  were  to  decrease,  operating  conditions 
on  the  Muni  and  other  carriers  would  be  expected  to  deteriorate.  Conversely, 
if  City,  State,  and  Federal  funding  were  to  increase  over  existing  levels, 
operating  conditions  would  be  expected  to  improve.    The  estimated  ridership, 
for  the  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  office  development 
and  the  0.5  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail  development,  and  for  the 
project,  and  load  factors  based  upon  existing  capacity  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
As  all  of  the  transit  agencies  have  five-year  plans  for  improving  service, 
load  factors  based  upon  capacity  proposed  to  occur  in  the  current  five-year 
plan  cycle  (1982-1987)  for  each  transit  agency  are  also  shown  in  Table  6. 

The  project  would  generate  about  700  net  new  p.m.  peak-hour  transit  trips 
per  day,  of  which  about  290  would  be  on  Muni./2/    The  project,  plus  cumulative 
development,  would  generate  an  additional  29,660  peak-hour  transit  trips  by 
1990,  of  which  about  12,450  would  be  on  Muni  (see  Table  5  and  Appendix  D, 
Table  D-3,  p.  202). 

The  transit  analysis  analyzed  cumulative  and  project  ridership  based  on 
existing  capacity.    As  a  "worst  case,"  this  analysis  assumes  no  expansion  in 
the  transit  system  and  the  results  are  not  dependent  on  increased  City,  State, 
or  Federal  funding.    If  existing  City,  State,  or  Federal  funding  were  to 
decrease,  operating  conditions  on  the  Muni  and  other  carriers  would  be 
expected  to  deteriorate.    Conversely,  if  City,  State,  and  Federal  funding  were 
to  increase  over  existing  levels,  operating  conditions  would  be  expected  to 
improve.    The  estimated  ridership,  for  the  16.7  million  gross  square  feet  of 
net  new  cumulative  office  development  and  the  0.5  million  gross  square  feet  of 
net  new  retail  development,  and  for  the  project,  and  load  factors  based  upon 
existing  capacity  are  shown  in  Table  6,  p.  76.    As  all  of  the  transit  agencies 
have  five-year  plans  for  improving  service,  load  factors  based  upon  capacity 
proposed  to  occur  in  the  current  five-year  plan  cycle  (1982-1987)  for  each 
transit  agency  are  also  shown  in  Table  6. 

The  existing  loads  plus  the  project  trips  and  cumulative  trips  on  the  37  Muni 
lines  with  stops  within  2,000  feet  of  the  site  are  expected  to  result  in  about 
37,600  outbound  p.m.  peak  hour  trips. 73/    The  project  would  generate 
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approximately  110  p.m.  peak-hour  Muni  trips.    Project-generated  riders  during 
the  p.m.  peak  hour  would  be  about  0.9%  of  the  demand  from  the  16.7  million 
gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  office  development  and  the  0.5  million 
gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail  development  (see  Table  F-2,  p.  216-219).  Line 
by  line  Muni  loading  projections  are  shown  in  Appendix  D,  Table  D-3,  p.  202. 
Table  D-3  presents  conditions  for  the  entire  peak  hour.    Existing  and 
projected  Muni  loadings  on  indivdual  runs  may  exceed  the  load  factors 
presented  in  Table  D-3  due  to  various  reasons,  including  peak-of  peak 
conditions  or  schedule  delays  (see  Bank  of  Canton  Headquarters  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Report,  EE80.296,  pp.  219-220,  for  a  discussion  of  these 
reasons).    Table  D-3  also  does  not  account  for  additional  demand  that  may 
result  from  a  lack  of  parking  in  the  future. 

The  addition  of  the  ridership  from  the  projected  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of 
net  new  cumulative  office  development  and  the  0.5  million  gross  square  feet  of 
net  new  cumulative  retail  development  would  cause  demand  on  most  of  the 
affected  Muni  lines  to  exceed  existing  capacity.    This  would  also  be  the  case 
for  BART  transbay.  Southern  Pacific  and  SamTrans.    As  the  cumulative  demand 
increases,  the  length  of  time  of  peak  loadings  would  increase,  spreading 
peak-of-the-peak  conditions  over  time.    As  some  lines  only  operate  during 
heavy  demand  periods  (for  example,  express  service  for  one  to  two  hours  during 
peak  periods),  there  may  not  be  additional  capacity  available  to  allow 
spreading  over  time  without  adding  more  runs.     (Additional  runs  may  not 
require  increases  in  vehicle  fleet  size  as  the  additional  runs  would  be 
extending  the  peak  period  level  of  service  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Additional  runs  would  cause  increases  in  operating  and  maintenance  costs  as 
well  as  some  addition  to  farebox  revenues.) 

Assuming  that  existing  funding  continues  and  proposed  expansion  occurs,  the 
future  load  factors  on  the  transit  agencies  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  6. 
Muni  is  proposing  to  increase  systemwide  capacity  by  19%.    Assuming  the 
increase  to  be  provided  uniformly,  average  loading  including  ridership  from 
the  cumulative  demand  would  be  over  capacity.    If  Muni  does  not  apply  the 
increase  uniformly  but  rather  gives  a  greater  increase  in  capacity  on  the 
lines  serving  the  downtown  and  a  lower  increase  in  capacity  on  other  lines, 
the  load  factors  would  be  lower  than  those  shown  for  Muni  in  Table  6.    BART  is 
projecting  a  peak  hour  capacity  of  16,500  seats  transbay  (eastbound)  and 
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11,000  seats  westbay  (westbound).    Recommended  maximum  capacity  would  be 
24,750  and  16,500  respectively.    Average  loadings,  including  ridership  from 
the  projected  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  office 
development  and  the  0.5  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail  development, 
would  not  be  over  capacity  with  the  anticipated  five-year  plan  capacity. 

AC  Transit  does  not  have  any  increases  proposed  for  its  transbay  service  and 
would  therefore  be  operating  at  99%  of  its  recommended  maximum  capacity  with 
the  cumulative  demand.    SamTrans  is  proposing  to  have  a  capacity  of  between 
4,800  and  5,000  seats  per  hour  on  its  San  Francisco  routes.  Recommended 
maximum  capacity  would  be  6,250  riders.    Average  future  loadings  on  SamTrans 
would  be  under  seated  capacity  when  the  anticipated  capacity  becomes 
available.    Southern  Pacif ic/CalTrans  does  not  have  any  proposals  to  increase 
seated  capacity,  but  station  improvements,  including  additional  parking,  are 
proposed.    Southern  Pacific  would  therefore  operate  in  excess  of  its 
recommended  maximum  capacity  with  the  cumulative  demand.    Golden  Gate  Transit 
is  proposing  to  increase  peak  period  (6-10  a.m.)  motor  coach  capacity  by  25% 
over  existing  levels.    Golden  Gate  Transit  is  currently  operating  only  two  of 
the  three  Larkspur  ferries.    The  proposal  for  future  ferry  service 
improvements  involves  converting  all  three  larkspur  ferry  boats  from  gas 
turbine  to  diesel  engines  and  using  all  three  ferries  on  the  Larkspur/San 
Francisco  route.    The  district  proposes  to  increase  peak  hour  ferry  service  by 
70%  over  existing  levels  by  using  all  three  ferries  and  operating  additional 
runs  in  the  peak  hour./4/ 

VEHICULAR  IMPACTS 

The  proposed  project  would  generate  approximately  1,560  daily  automobile 
trips,  of  which  about  370  would  occur  during  the  evening  peak  hour. 
Cumulative  downtown  development  would  generate  about  15,800  p.m.  peak-hour 
automobile  trips  to  and  from  the  downtown  area,  assuming  existing  modal 
splits,  vehicle  occupancies  and  traffic  patterns.    The  proposed  project  would 
account  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the  projected  automobile  trips  resulting 
from  all  new  downtown  development. 

Distribution  of  auto  traffic  in  the  downtown  area  is  partly  dependent  upon  the 
location  of  off-street  parking  facilities.    As  off-street  parking  facilities 
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in  the  immediate  site  vicinity  are  at,  or  near,  capacity  on  weekdays  during 
business  hours,  traffic  volume  increases  due  to  the  project  would  not  affect 
intersections  immediately  surrounding  the  project  site.    This  assumes  that 
most  persons  parking  in  downtown  are  aware  of  the  lack  of  available  parking 
and  would  avoid  the  site  area.    Cumulative  downtown  development  would  reduce 
the  vehicular  Levels  of  Service  for  these  intersections,  and  four  major 
intersections  at  the  freeway  approach  corridors  (see  Table  7). 


TABLE  7:  PROJECTED  PEAK-HOUR  INTERSECTION  VOLUME-TO-CAPACITY  (V/C)  RATIO  NEAR 
THE  PROJECT  SITE 


Existing  + 
Cumulative  ** 


Existing  + 
Cumulative  **  + 
Project 


Intersection  (peak-hour) 

Montgomery  and  Bush  (pm) 
Kearny  and  Bush  (pm) 
Fourth  and  Harrison  (pm) 
Mission  and  Beale  (pm) 
Clay  and  Front  (pm) 
Mission  and  Main  (am) 
Washington  and  Battery  (am) 

*  LOS  -  Level  of  Service.    See  Appendix  D,  Table  D-4,  p.  204  for  definition  of 
Levels  of  Service.    Based  upon  manual  intersection  counts  on  October  29,  and 
November  2-4,  1981,  all  week  days.    The  worst-case  peak  hour  (a.m.  or  p.m.) 
was  chosen  for  each  intersection. 

**  The  16.7  million  gross  square  feet  of  net  new  cumulative  office  development 
is  listed  in  Appendix  F,  Table  F-2,  pp.  216-219. 


V/C 

LOS* 

V/C 

LOS* 

V/C 

LOS* 

0.87 

D 

0.86 

D 

0.87 

0 

0.63 

B 

0.63 

B 

0.63 

B 

0.78 

C 

0.89 

D 

0.89 

D 

0.84 

D 

1.65 

F 

1.66 

F 

0.61 

B 

0.83 

D 

0.83 

D 

0.85 

D 

1.36 

F 

1.37 

F 

0.57 

A 

0.74 

C 

0.75 

C 

SOURCE:  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.,  based  on  data  from  TJKM, 
Transportation  Consultants  and  Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates 


PEDESTRIAN  ACTIVITY 


The  main  pedestrian  access  to  the  project  would  be  on  Bush  St.  (see  Figure  3, 
p.  17).    Retail  uses  would  be  accessible  from  Bush  St.    The  project  would 
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increase  pedestrian  activity,  primarily  on  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.  During 
the  p.m.  peak  hour,  it  is  assumed  that  about  one-half  of  the  pedestrian  trips 
would  be  distributed  on  Bush  St.  west  of  the  site  toward  Union  Square;  the 
remaining  half  would  walk  south  to  Market  St.  on  Montgomery  St. 

Cumulative  pedestrian  activity  at  the  Bush  and  Montgomery  sidewalks  from 
projects  proposed  in  the  vicinity  during  the  noon  hour  would  continue 
pedestrian  in  the  "impeded"  (Bush)  or  "crowded"  (Montgomery)  range  (see 
Table  D-7,  p.  209).    The  additional  project  pedestrian  traffic  would  not 
worsen  these  conditions.    (See  Table  D-6,  p.  208,  for  definitions  of 
pedestrian  flow  characteristics.)       Afternoon  (p.m.)  peak-hour  flow  on  Bush 
would  change  from  "unimpeded"  to  "impeded"  with  cumulative  development;  on 
Montgomery,  flows  would  remain  "constrained."    The  project  would  not  worsen 
these  conditions.    Increased  pedestrian  activity  may  also  occur  on  Belden  St. 
as  a  result  of  noon  hour  travel  to  services  and  restaurants  on  that  street, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  accurately  this  effect. 

PARKING 

The  project  would  provide  64  basement  parking  spaces  (seven  percent  of  gross 
floor  area  the  maximum  permitted  by  City  Planning  Code  Sec.  204.5(b)),  reached 
by  a  ramp  from  the  Russ  Building  garage  entrance.    Project  short-term  parking 
demand  would  be  40  spaces  and  the  long-term  parking  demand  would  be  380.  The 
parking  demand  has  been  based  upon  existing  travel  patterns  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  parking  spaces  or  by  the  ability  of  the 
freeway  to  carry  the  additional  traffic.    The  project  sponsor  has  not 
determined  the  allocation  of  the  proposed  spaces  for  short-  or  long-term  use. 
The  64  spaces  could  provide  up  to  100%  of  project  short-term  space  demand,  or 
up  to  20%  of  long-term  demand;  overall  there  would  be  an  on-site  deficit  of 
about  360  spaces  (see  Appendix  D,  p.  200,  for  more  discussion).    Commuters  and 
visitors  traveling  to  the  proposed  building  by  automobile  would  compete  for 
spaces  in  public  garages  in  the  area.    In  the  near  vicinity  (about  1,000  ft.) 
of  the  project  site  are  approximately  4,580  commercially  available  off-street 
parking  spaces  of  which  about  630  are  located  on  sites  of  projects  approved  or 
under  formal  review  and  could  eventually  be  lost  (see  Figure  D-2,  p.  201). 
Average  daytime  occupancy  in  the  unaffected  spaces  is  approximately  93%  with 
about  260  spaces  open  at  any  one  time.    Cumulative  short-term  parking  demand 
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from  buildings  proposed  and  under  construction  near  the  project  (that  would 
compete  for  the  parking  within  1,000  ft.  of  the  project--walking  distance  for 
short-term  parkers)  is  projected  to  be  350  spaces  within  1,000  ft.  of  the 
project.    The  net  short-term  parking  deficit,  as  a  result  of  the  project 
assuming  removal  of  off-street  parking  by  proposed  buildings  would  be  90 
spaces. 

Using  the  methodology  described  in  Appendix  D,  long-term  parking  demand  for 
the  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  office  development  and 
the  0.5  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail  development  in  the  greater 
downtown  area  has  been  calculated  to  be  about  16,200  spaces  (including  the 
project).    The  project  would  represent  1.9%  of  the  total  demand.    As  long-term 
parking  demand  is  typically  work  (employee)  related  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  cost  rather  than  by  location  (see  Appendix  D),  long-term  parking 
demand  has  been  assumed  to  be  distributed  over  the  greater  downtown  and  South 
of  Market  areas  rather  than  being  concentrated  near  the  proposed  project 
location.    A  recent  survey  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  shows  that  there 
are  about  40,600  off-street  parking  spaces  in  the  C-3  districts  and  an 
additional  6,500  spaces  in  the  area  bounded  by  The  Embarcadero,  Folsom,  Eighth 
and  Bryant  Sts./5/    Based  on  average  occupancy,  about  4,100  spaces  are 
available  on  a  daily  basis.    The  cumulative  demand  for  the  whole  downtown  area 
would  create  a  theoretical  net  deficit  of  12,100  spaces.    Parking  demand  has 
been  based  upon  existing  travel  patterns  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  parking  spaces  or  by  the  ability  of  the  freeway  and  bridge 
system  to  carry  the  additional  demand.    Freeway  and  bridge  capacity  into 
downtown  is  essentially  fixed  at  existing  levels;  major  construction  would  be 
required  to  add  new  capacity  assuming  vehicle  occupancy  remains  the  same  and 
such  items  as  flextime  do  not  become  common. 

A  net  deficit  of  12,100  spaces  does  not  mean  that  12,100  autos  would  be 
driving  on  City  streets  in  search  of  parking.    Rather,  the  travel  demand 
represented  by  the  parking  deficit  would  most  likely  shift  to  ridesharing  or 
transit.    Increased  ridesharing  would  not  only  reduce  parking  demand  but  would 
also  reduce  traffic  impacts  from  the  worst-case  impacts  shown  in  Table  5, 
p.  74.    Increased  transit  use  would  add  to  the  demands  on  the  regional  and 
local  transit  systems,  particularly  Muni. 
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The  deficit  may  be  less  than  this  estimate  as  the  survey  did  not  inventory 
parking  in  the  Civic  Center  area,  the  areas  west  of  Eighth  St.,  south  of 
Bryant  St.  or  north  of  Washington  St.    The  survey  did  indicate  that  inside  the 
study  area  about  6,000  parking  spaces  have  been  added  since  1967  and 
approximately  1,400  are  proposed  to  be  added  (exclusive  of  4,845  parking 
spaces  proposed  for  the  Verba  Buena  Center). 

Current  City  policy,  as  stated  in  the  Revisions  to  the  Transportation  Element 
of  the  Master  Plan  Regarding  Parking,  is  to  "Discourage  the  addition  of  new 
long-term  parking  spaces  in  and  around  downtown,  limit  the  amount  of  new 
spaces  to  that  which  cannot  reasonably  be  accommodated  by  transit  and  locate 
long-term  parking  facilities  in  areas  peripheral  to  the  downtown  commercial 
district. '76/ 

The  Master  Plan  Parking  Policy  has  also  stated  the  need  to  "encourage 
short-term  use  of  existing  parking  facilities  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
downtown  core  by  converting  all -day  commuter  parking  to  short-term  parking  in 
areas  of  high  demand  or  to  car/van  pool  parking  where  short-term  parking 
demands  are  low."/8/    Accordingly,  approximately  14,000  existing  off-street 
spaces  in  the  C-3-0  use  district  could  be  converted  to  short-term-only  parking 
if  the  City  enacted  legislation  to  limit  long  term  parking. 

Imbalances  in  long-term  parking  demand  and  potential  supply,  given  projected 
cumulative  development  and  demand,  would  be  expected  to  encourage  the  use  of 
car  pools  and  van  pools,  or  the  creation  of  satellite  (intercept)  parking 
facilities  in  outlying  non-residential  areas  or  in  outlying  cities,  with 
shuttle  or  expanded  Muni  service  to  the  downtown  area,  or  increased  use  of 
transit  directly  for  commuters  from  San  Francisco  or  from  suburban  centers 
(East  Bay,  North  Bay,  Peninsula).    Peninsula  residents,  for  example,  could 
find  Southern  Pacific  commuter  trains  more  attractive  if  they  could  get  no 
closer  to  downtown  by  car  than  the  train  terminal  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  Sts. 
All  transit  options  would  add  to  the  demands  on  the  regional  and  local  transit 
systems,  however,  particul arly  Muni . 
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OFF-STREET  LOADING 


The  project  would  include  five  off-street  loading  spaces.    One  35-ft.  long 
space  would  be  provided  through  the  Russ  Building  garage  entrance  (see 
Figure  3,  p.  17)  and  would  be  connected  by  a  freight  elevator  to  the  Russ 
Tower  basement  and  service  elevator.    Four  van-sized  spaces  would  be  provided 
in  the  second  parking  level  of  the  Russ  Tower  (see  Figure  4,  p.  18). 


The  City  Planning  Code  would  require  three  spaces  for  the  project  (two  for 
office  use,  and  one  for  retail  use),  one  25-ft.  space  and  two  35-ft. 
spaces./?/    The  project  would  not  meet  these  dimensional  requirements,  because 
of  turning  radius  and  vertical  clearance  limitations  in  the  Russ  Building 
garage  entrance  and  Russ  Tower  basement.    The  project  sponsor  would  request 
the  Zoning  Administration  to  grant  a  variance  from  those  requirements,  under 
Section  305(a)  of  the  City  Planning  Code.    The  project  would  not  provide 
off-street  loading  spaces  consistent  with  adopted  policy  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  which  would  require  five  spaces,  four  35-ft.  spaces  and  one 
55-ft.-long  space. /8/ 


NOTES  -  Transportation 

IM  The  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  Environmental  Review  (OER),  has 
issued  a  memorandum,  dated  July  2,  1982,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
differences  in  the  1 and-use  and  employment  trend  approaches,  and  recommending 
that  both  approaches  be  used  in  future  EIRs  to  give  a  more  balanced  assessment 
of  future  peak  transportation  demand.    This  memorandum  is  on  file  with  and 
available  from  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  5th 
Floor.    The  memorandum  calls  out  some  of  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  approaches  and  also  details  the  limitations  of  each  approach. 

HI  Muni  analysis  is  based  on  Attachment  3,  Guidelines  for  Environmental 
Impact  Review,  Transportation  Impacts,  Department  of  City  Planning, 
October  1980. 

/3/  The  affected  Muni  lines  are  the  1,  IX,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14, 
14GL,  14X,  15,  17X,  21,  27,  30,  30X,  31,  31X,  38,  38L,  38AX,  38BX,  41TC,  41MC, 
42,  45,  66L,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  71,  and  80X. 

/4/  Muni  projections  from  Municipal  Railway  Rehabilitation  and  Replacement 
PI  an.    BART  projections  from  Marty  Birkenthal  of  BART  on  August  18,  1982; 
SamTrans  projections  from  Gregory  Kipp  of  SamTrans  on  August  18,  1982;  AC 
Transit  proposals  from  Ted  Reynolds  of  AC  Transit  on  August  18,  1982;  Golden 
Gate  Transit  proposals  from  Alan  Zahradnik  of  Golden  Gate  Transit  on  August 
19,  1982,  Southern  Pacific  proposal  from  Jim  Strong,  Design  Engineer  with 
Southern  Pacific,  on  August  26,  1982. 
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/5/  C-3  Districts  Parking  Update,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning, 
December  lb,  198^. 

/6/  Revisions  to  the  Transportation  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  Regarding 
Parking,  Resolution  764/,  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission,  January  ZO,  1977, 
p.  3. 

/7 /  City  Planning  Code,  Article  1.5,  Section  152,  p.  51. 
/8/  Resolution  No.  9286,  January  21,  1982. 


D.    AIR  QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION  EFFECTS 


Demolition,  excavation,  and  construction  activities  would  affect  local  air 
quality  for  approximately  24  months.    Grading  and  other  construction 
activities  would  cause  a  temporary  increase  in  particulate  and  hydrocarbon 
emissions.    These  emissions  would  be  carried  by  prevailing  winds  and  probably 
would  not  cause  emissions  standards  to  be  violated  at  the  monitoring  station. 
Without  mitigation,  construction-generated  dust  might  cause  excesses  of  the 
particulate  standard  in  the  immediate  project  area.    Dustfall  may  occur  on 
surfaces  within  200  to  800  ft.  of  the  project  site  under  low  winds.  Blowing 
dust  may  be  an  annoyance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  when  winds  exceed 
12  miles  per  hour.    Construction  dust  is  composed  primarily  of  large  particles 
that  settle  out  of  the  atmosphere  rapidly  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
source.    Thus,  it  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  health  hazard,  except  to 
sensitive  receptors  such  as  pedestrians  and  any  occupants  of  nearby  hotels  who 
may  have  respiratory  ailments.    The  project  sponsor  would  require  the 
contractor  to  wet  down  excavation  areas  relieving  the  dirt  emissions  by  about 
50%  (see  p.  124). 

Diesel-powered  construction  equipment  would  emit,  in  decreasing  order  by 
weight,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  and 
particulates.    This  would  increase  local  concentrations  temporarily  but  would 
not  be  expected  to  increase  the  frequency  of  excesses  of  air  quality 
standards.    Pouring  asphalt  and  applying  certain  architectural  coatings  would 
release  hydrocarbons. /I/    Although  ambient  concentrations  of  these  pollutants 
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would  be  increased  for  the  duration  of  the  construction  period,  no  increases 
in  measured  concentrations  at  the  23rd  St.  monitoring  station  are  expected  to 
occur. 

LONG  TERM  EFFECTS 

Direct  atmospheric  emissions,  primarily  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  would  result 
from  combustion  of  natural  gas  for  water  and  space  heating.    Natural  gas  is  a 
relatively  clean-burning  fuel;  therefore,  no  visible  fumes  would  occur. 
Exhaust  gases  would  be  emitted  at  rooftop  level  and  would  be  diluted  to 
concentrations  below  the  ambient  air  quality  standards  before  reaching  ground 
level.    Air  intakes  for  the  project  heating  and  ventilation  system  would  be 
located  to  minimize  risk  of  exhaust  pick  up.    There  would  be  no  tendency  for 
exhaust  from  the  proposed  tower  to  enter  the  five  ft.  gap  separating  it  from 
the  Russ  Building.    The  adjacent  portion  of  the  Russ  Building  is  only  15 
stories  high  and  the  proposed  tower  would  be  about  80  ft.  from  the  existing 
31-story  tower;  the  two  buildings  would  tend  to  act  as  a  single 
wind-deflecting  mass./2/ 

The  project  would  act  as  an  indirect  source  of  atmospheric  emissions  by 
generating  automobile  traffic.    On  the  local  scale,  CO  is  the  most  important 
pollutant  emitted  by  automobiles.    CO  levels  estimated  for  streets  near  the 
project  site  for  worst-case  meteorological  conditions  are  given  in  Table  8./3/ 

Cumulative  Effects 

Cumulative  development  in  the  downtown  has  the  potential  to  increase  CO  levels 
on  streets  upon  the  project  site  due  to  increased  vehicular  traffic,  despite 
improved  emission  controls  mandated  by  state  and  federal  regulations. 
Emission  rates  are  determined  by  average  speed  and  number  of  vehicles,  so  that 
emissions  can  increase  faster  than  traffic  volumes  if  congestion  increases. 
Total  regional  emissions  from  the  project  traffic  and  traffic  from  cumulative 
downtown  development  have  been  estimated  in  Table  9.    This  decrease  in 
regional  emissions  largely  due  to  decreases  in  vehicular  emissions,  would 
result  in  improvement  of  regional  air  quality.    (Decreases  in  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  would  reduce  formation  of  photochemical  oxidants.)    A  study 
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TABLE  8:    PROJECTED  WORST-CASE  ROADSIDE  CARBON  MONOXIDE  IMPACTS 


Concentration  (ppm*)  

Cumulative  Cumulative  Devel. 


Averaging  Existing 
Roadway                         Time**  1982 

Development 
1987 

+  Project 
1987 

DUbil    OL  m  \UcUWccil 

1  -hr 

III! 

1  ^  R 

11.8 

12.0 

Kearnv  &  Montaomerv) 

8-hr 

9.1 

6.9 

7.0 

Montgomery 

1-hr 

14.4 

11.1 

11.1 

(between  Bush  &  Sutter) 

8-hr 

8.5 

6.5 

6.6 

Mission 

1-hr 

15.6 

14.0 

14.0 

(between  Beale  &  Main) 

8-hr 

8.8 

7.1 

7.1 

Beale  (between 

1-hr 

14.8 

15.2 

15.3 

Mission  &  Market) 

8-hr 

7.7 

6.7 

6.7 

Fourth  (between 

1-hr 

18.4 

15.3 

15.4 

Harrison  &  Folsom) 

8-hr 

9.4 

7.4 

7.5 

*  Calculations  were  made  for  worst-case  (poor-dispersion)  meteorology. 
Background  concentrations  were  assumed  to  be  10.3  ppm  for  one  hour  and  6.5  ppm 
for  eight  hours  in  1982,  and  8.4  ppm  for  one  hour  and  5.2  ppm  for  eight  hours  in 
1987,  based  on  the  average  of  the  annual  second-highest  future  years  according  to 
emission  projections. 

**  Applicable  federal  standards,  35  ppm  for  one  hour,  9  ppm  for  eight  hours, 
would  not  be  exceeded. 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.,  based  on  BAAQMD,  1975, 
Guidelines  for  Air  Quality  Impact  Analysis  of  Projects,  updated  for  1981  emission 
factor  revisions. 


of  regional  air  quality  found  that,  despite  these  reductions  of  emissions, 
photochemical  oxidants  would  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  the  future,  and  that 
further  reductions  in  hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  would  be 
necessary  to  attain  the  federal  standard  for  photochemical  oxidant  in  the  Bay 
Area/4/.    The  project's  emissions  would  represent  an  increase  of  no  more  than 
0.01%  in  regional  emissions  compared  to  current  levels. 


Photochemical  oxidant  modeling  conducted  for  the  proposed  Verba  Buena  Center 
showed  that  the  emissions  from  that  project  would  result  in  no  measurable 
change  in  Bay  Area  oxidant  concentrations. /5/    The  regional  emissions  for  the 
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proposed  project  would  be  less  than  10%  of  those  for  the  Verba  Buena  project; 
therefore,  no  measurable  effect  on  regional  oxidant  concentrations  would  be 
anticipated.    Cumulative  development  could  have  a  marginally  measurable  effect 
on  regional  air  quality  in  areas  south  and  east  of  San  Francisco  compared  to 
levels  which  would  result  if  these  projects  were  not  built. 


TABLE  9:    SAN  FRANCISCO  DEVELOPMENT  RELATED  AUTOMOBILE  EMISSIONS  (tons/day) 


Pol lutant 


1982  Total 

Regional 

Emissions** 


Carbon  Monoxide  2880 
Hydrocarbons  615 
Nitrogen  Oxide  598 


1987 

Project 

Emissions 

0.26 
0.02 
0.03 


1987  Cumulative 
FDD*  Emissions 

11.2 
0.98 
1.5 


1987  Total 

Regional 

Emissions** 

2340 
515 
543 


*FDD  =  Financial  District  Development 

**Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District,  1979  Source  Inventory,  Trends  in 
Air  Pollutant  Emissions. 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates 


NOTES  -  Air  Quality 

/I/  Based  on  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Compilation  of  Pollutant 
Emission  Factors  AP-42  p.  11.2.4.1. 

HI  Donald  Ballanti,  certified  consulting  meteorologist,  telephone 
conversation,  November  7,  1982. 

73/  Federal  curbside  CO  standards  from  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management 
District,  Guidelines  for  the  Air  Quality  Impact  Analysis  of  Projects,  June 
1975  defines  worst-case  meteorological  conditions  as  a  one-meter  per  second 
wind  and  very  stable  atmosphere  for  the  one-hour  averaging  period  or,  a 
two-meter  per  second  wind  and  a  stable  atmosphere  for  the  eight-hour  averaging 
period. 

74/  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  1979  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan, 
January  1979. 

/5/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  and  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency,  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report,  Verba  Buena  Center,  EE79.220,  1978. 
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E.  NOISE 

CONSTRUCTION  NOISE 

The  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance,  Section  2907b,  limits  noise  emissions  from 
any  powered  construction  equipment  to  80  dBA  at  a  distance  of  100  ft.  The 
project  contractor  would  muffle  intakes  and  exhausts,  shield  or  shroud  impact 
tools  and  use  electric-powered  rather  than  diesel -powered  equipment,  as 
feasible  or  required  by  the  Noise  Ordinance. 

During  the  proposed  1-1/2  month  period  of  excavation,  bulldozers,  graders, 
haul  trucks,  and  front-end  loaders  would  be  expected  on  the  project  site. 
These  pieces  of  equipment  generate  from  64-79  dBA  at  100  ft.  During 
foundation  construction,  also  about  a  1-1/2  month  period,  the  major  noise 
source  would  be  concrete  pumping  for  a  mat  foundation;  pile-driving  is  not 
proposed.    Concrete  pumpers  generate  noise  levels  up  to  74  dBA  at  100  ft. 
After  the  foundation  construction  operation,  additional  concrete  pumpers, 
power  saws,  cranes,  air  compressors,  generators,  and  impact  torque  wrenches 
would  be  the  major  noise  sources  for  the  remaining  21  months  of  construction. 
These  pieces  of  equipment  emit  from  64-89  dBA  at  100  ft.    Impact  wrenches, 
used  intermittently  during  the  three-  to  four-month  framing  period,  have  been 
measured  at  construction  projects  in  downtown  San  Francisco  at  levels  of  up  to 
83  dBA  at  100  ft. 

During  the  use  of  impact  wrenches,  noise  levels  inside  adjacent  offices  with 
fixed  windows  would  be  expected  to  reach  about  60  dBA.    This  noise  level  could 
interfere  with  personal  or  telephone  conversations. 

During  the  remainder  of  construction  activities,  the  exterior  noise  level  at 
any  of  the  adjacent  buildings  would  not  be  expected  to  be  above  80  dBA. 
Interior  noise  levels  would  not  be  expected  to  exceed  65  dBA  in  rooms  with 
open  windows  or  60  dBA  in  rooms  with  permanently  fixed  windows.    At  these 
noise  levels,  construction  noise  would  be  audible  and  could  interfere  with 
communications  in  rooms  with  open  windows,  but  would  not  be  expected  to 
interfere  with  the  use  of  offices  with  fixed  windows.    An  Leq  of  45  dBA  is 
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considered  the  upper  limit  of  acceptability  for  traffic  noise  in  a  private  or 
semi-private  office  or  small  conference  room  where  good  listening  conditions 
are  desired.    The  Russ  Building,  adjacent  to  the  tower  site,  has  openable 
windows. 

During  excavation  and  finishing,  noise  levels  in  the  Temple  Hotel  north  of  the 
tower  site  could  reach  80  dBA  (with  closed  windows)  to  85  dBA  (with  open 
windows).    These  noise  levels  would  interfere  with  speech,  require  raised 
voices  and  affect  day-time  sleepers  in  the  hotel.    The  San  Francisco  Noise 
Ordinance  limits  construction  to  the  hours  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.    Work  at 
other  hours  would  require  a  permit  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Simultaneous  construction  of  the  project  and  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  project 
could  increase  noise  by  as  much  as  3  dBA  higher  than  the  levels  described 
above  for  the  project  alone.    This  increase  would  be  perceptible.    (A  1  dBA  is 
considered  not  perceptible  to  the  human  ear.)    Construction  of  the  proposed 
222  Kearny  St.  or  approved  466  Bush  St.  projects  would  not  increase  measurable 
noise  levels  due  to  shielding  by  intervening  structures  or  distance  from  the 
project  site. 

Trucking  of  construction  materials  to  and  from  the  site  would  not  cause  a 
noticeable  increase  in  noise  levels  along  haul  routes.    It  is  estimated  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  trucking  activity  would  take  place  during  the  6-week 
excavation  period  when  33,000  tons  of  material  would  be  removed  from  the 
site.    As  many  as  7  trucks  per  hour  would  approach  and  leave  the  site.  These 
trucks  typically  emit  a  noise  level  of  about  85  dBA  at  50  ft.  from  the  truck, 
as  do  buses.    During  a  typical  hour,  the  average  noise  level  would  increase 
from  present  level  of  approximately  Leq  70  dB  to  a  maximum  Leq  of  72  dB.  A 
2  dB  increase  in  traffic  noise  is  barely  noticeably  by  the  human  ear.  The 
cumulative  construction  noise  impact  from  all  downtown  projects  is  not  known. 
These  impacts  would  be  local  to  each  project  so  cumulative  effects  would  occur 
only  in  cases  where  construction  projects  are  close  together. 
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F.  ENERGY 

PG&E  obtains  a  portion  of  its  electrical  energy  from  renewable  resources, 
including  geothermal  and  hydro-electric  power;  it  will  meet  new  energy  demands 
from  Northern  California  customers  primarily  by  increasing  the  use  of  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas  and  nuclear  power. /I/    No  energy  is  used  by  the  existing 
structure  on  the  site,  since  it  is  vacant. 

Demolition  and  construction  activities  are  projected  to  consume  approximately 
100  billion  Btus  of  energy  in  the  form  of  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  electricity 
and  lubricants  during  a  24-month  construction  period. /2, 3/ 

The  project's  estimated  average  monthly  electrical  consumption  would  be 
330,000  kilowatt  hours  (kwh),  equivalent  to  0.81  kwh  per  sq.  ft.  an  average  of 
floor  area./4/    This  can  be  compared  to  about  an  average  of  1.38  kwh, 
estimated  for  nine  recently  proposed  high  rise  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 75/ 
The  connected  kilowatt  load  is  estimated  to  be  2,400  kwh.    Daily  and  annual 
load  distribution  curves  are  shown  in  Figure  24,  p.  91. 

The  estimated  average  daily  natural  gas  consumption  for  the  proposed  project 
would  be  15  cu.  ft.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per  year,  compared  to  an 
estimated  average  of  35  cu.  ft.  per  year  for  nine  recently-approved  office 
buildings  in  San  Franci sco./5/    The  estimated  peak  natural  gas  demand  for  the 
project  would  be  1,600  cu.  ft.  per  hour.    Daily  and  annual  load  distribution 
curves  are  given  in  Figure  24. 

San  Francisco's  electricity  demand  is  highest  in  September  at  4  p.m.,  an  hour 
when  demand  for  electricity  for  air  conditioning  is  highest  system  wide. 
PG&E's  annual  peak  electricity  demand  is  during  August  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
day;  the  demand  in  September  is  similar  to  August,  however,  due  to  similar 
weather  conditions. 

Title  24,  Division  20,  Article  2  of  the  California  Administrative  Code 
regarding  Energy  Conservation  Standards  for  New  Non-Residential  Buildings 
regulations  sets  a  maximum  allowable  energy  consumption  for  non-residential 
buildings  with  an  occupancy  of  over  300  persons  of  126,000  Btu  per  gross 
sq.  ft.  of  heated  and  cooled  floor  space  per  year./6/  The  corresponding  figure 
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for  this  project  is  estimated  at  122,000  Btu  per  gross  sq.  ft.  of  interior 
space  per  year.    Title  24  requires  that  the  structure's  energy  budget  be 
analyzed  by  an  independent  consultant  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  building 
permit.    This  would  be  done  and  the  project  would  comply  with  minimum  energy 
conservation  standards  of  Title  24  of  the  California  Administrative  Code,  and 
with  the  former  Federal  Energy  Building  Temperature  Restrictions  in  the 
operation  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  equipment. 

Implementation  of  the  project  would  increase  motor  vehicle  energy 
consumption.    Based  on  the  estimated  increase  in  regional  Vehicle  Miles 
Travelled  (VMT)  resulting  from  project-generated  traffic,  the  annual  auto 
transportation  energy  consumption  would  be  61,000  gallons  of  gasoline,  equal 
to  7.6  billion  Btu  or  1,400  barrels  of  oil.    This  is  about  15%  of  the 
structure's  estimated  annual  operational  energy  use.    Energy  consumed  for  bus, 
rail  and  ferry  transit  would  be  in  addition  to  this  quantity  of  energy. 

Based  on  an  expected  lifetime  of  50  years  for  the  building,  and  excluding 
transportation  energy  use,  the  project's  lifetime  energy  cost  would  be  2.7 
trillion  Btu,  of  which  0.1  trillion  would  be  for  construction,  0.1  trillion 
for  removal,  2.1  trillion  for  electricity  use,  and  0.4  trillion  for  natural 
gas  use.    The  total,  2.7  trillion  Btu,  is  the  energy  equivalent  of  450,000 
barrels  of  oil./7/ 

NOTES  -  Energy 

/I/  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Annual  Report  to  Stockholders,  1980, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

HI  Assumes  a  construction  cost  of  37  million  1981  dollars  and  a  ratio  of 
2,500  Btu  per  1981  dollar  (Tetra  Technology,  Energy  Use  in  the  Contract 
Construction  Industry,  Arlington,  Virginia,  1975) . 

/3/  Btu:  British  thermal  unit,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  heat  1  pound 
of  water  1  degree  Fahrenheit. 

/4/  Based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

a.  A  building  ventilation  rate  of  1  air  change  every  2  hours 

b.  Exterior  walls  and  roofs  would  be  insulated  in  accordance  with,  but  not 
in  excess  of,  the  requirements  of  Title  24  of  the  California 
Administrative  Code. 

c.  A  connected  lighting  load  of  1.75  watts  per  sq.  ft. 
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d.  The  structure  would  incorporate  an  electrically  operated  cooling 
system,  with  an  energy  efficiency  ratio  of  7.5. 

e.  Natural  gas  would  be  used  for  space  and  water  heating. 

/5/  See  Appendix  I,  p.  237,  for  list  of  buildings  used  in  this  comparison. 

/6/  State  of  California,  Energy  Commission,  Regulations  Establishing  Energy 
Conservation  Standards  for  New  Nonresidential  Buildings,  Title  24  to  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  Sacramento,  California,  1978,  as  amended 
February  1980. 

II I  One  barrel  contains  42  gallons,  the  energy  equivalent  of  5.4  million  Btu. 


G.    COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  indicates  that  increased  construction  in 
the  downtown  area  could  result  in  an  increase  in  burglary  and  petty  theft  due 
to  the  resulting  increase  in  downtown  office  population  and  property 
value. /I/    The  proposed  project  is  not  expected  to  generate  the  need  for 
additional  personnel  or  equipment. /!/ 

Because  most  new  downtown  office  developments  incorporate  security  systems  and 
personnel  in  their  plans,  they  typically  require  fewer  public  police  services 
than  do  older  but  similar  developments.    Internal  security  arrangements  in  the 
proposed  building  would  include  a  building  security  staff.    Additional  street 
activity  due  to  increased  development  could  decrease  incidence  of  crime 
related  to  empty  streets,  such  as  violent  sidewalk  robberies.    Even  with 
security  systems  and  personnel,  cumulative  downtown  development  would 
eventually  increase  the  demand  for  police  services  because  of  the  resulting 
additional  population,  property  and  traffic. 

The  proposed  project  would  not  require  additional  Fire  Department  manpower  or 
equipment.    Water  pressure  is  currently  adequate  in  the  project  area  to 
suppress  fire.    Life  safety  requirements  for  fire  protection  reduce  the 
cumulative  impact  of  newer  developments  on  fire  department  services.  Newer 
high-rise  buildings  present  less  of  a  fire  hazard  than  the  low-rise  buildings 
they  replace  because  of  life  safety  code  requirements. /2/    The  350  Bush  St. 
building  was  built  prior  to  the  adoption  of  current  code  requirements  and 
lacks  many  modern  fire  safety  features,  including  safety  exits  and  sorinklers. 
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The  project  would  include  all  fire  safety  features  required  by  the  Life  Safety 
Code,  including  a  fire  alarm  system  and  an  alarm  monitoring  station  which 
would  be  equipped  to  indicate  the  time  and  location  of  a  fire,  to  switch  on 
emergency  power  sources,  and  to  control  the  elevators.    Other  requirements 
would  be  an  automatic  fire  detection  system,  a  voice  communications  system, 
ventilation  for  smoke  control,  a  standby  power  generator,  an  on-site  water 
supply,  and  a  sprinkler  system  on  each  floor. 

Estimated  water  demand  for  the  project  would  be  42,000  gallons  per  day./3/ 
Water  mains  and  supply  would  be  adequate  for  the  project's  needs. /4/ 

Cumulative  downtown  development  now  proposed  or  under  consideration  is 
projected  to  generate  a  demand  for  2.76  million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  or 
3.5%  of  the  current  average  daily  San  Francisco  water  use./5/    San  Francisco 
has  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  accommodate  projected  increases  in 
Downtown  water  needs,  including  those  generated  by  the  new  City  Planning 
policies  requiring  office  high-rise  sponsors  to  cause  to  be  developed  housing 
downtown. /6/ 

The  City  sewer  system  carries  wastewater  flows  to  the  North  Point  Water 
Pollution  Control  Plant  where  sewage  receives  primary  treatment.    The  North 
Point  Plant  has  a  dry-weather  treatment  capacity  of  65  million  gallons  per  day 
(mgd).    Current  average  dry-weather  flows  to  the  plant  are  50  mgd.  City 
treatment  plants  are  designed  to  accommodate  stormwater  runoff  from  rainfalls 
of  less  than  0.02  inches  per  hour,  in  addition  to  sewage  flows.    Excess  flows 
are  discharged  directly  into  San  Francisco  Bay  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Plans  to 
reduce  these  overflows  and  bring  the  City  sewer  system  into  compliance  with 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  requirements  are  being  implemented. 
Dry-weather  facilities  for  secondary  treatment  are  scheduled  for  completion  in 
December  1982.    Dry-weather  flows  would  be  treated  at  the  expanded  Southeast 
Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  which  would  have  a  capacity  of  85  mgd.  The 
North  Point  Plant  would  treat  wet-weather  flows  until  completion  of  the 
Citywide  wet-weather  system  projected  for  1990. /7/    The  proposed  project  would 
generate  approximately  42,000  gallons  of  wastewater  per  day.  The  wastewater 
system  has  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  this  project./?/ 
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The  proposed  project  would  generate  solid  waste  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
100  gross  sq.  ft.  per  day./8/  For  approximately  392,900  gross  sq.  ft.,  this 
amounts  to  approximately  two  tons  per  day.  An  8-  to  10-ton  capacity  garbage 
compactor  would  require  disposal  once  a  week  (the  compactor  facility  design  i 
under  consideration  by  the  project  sponsor).  This  would  require  fewer  trips 
than  required  by  collection  of  uncompacted  materials.  The  Golden  Gate 
Disposal  Company  anticipates  no  problem  in  serving  the  proposed  project. /9/ 

Solid  waste  in  the  project  area  is  disposed  of  by  the  Golden  Gate  Disposal 
Company.    Solid  waste  would  be  brought  to  a  transfer  station  west  of 
Candlestick  Park  before  its  destination  at  the  Mountain  View  dump.    The  City' 
two  collection  companies  have  until  October  1983  before  the  contract  with  the 
dump  expires,  after  which  time  San  Francisco's  solid  waste  would  go  to  the 
Altamont  landfill  site  in  Alameda  County.    Solid  waste  generated  by 
cummulative  proposed  downtown  development,  including  the  project,  would  be 
about  80  tons  per  day.    This  would  represent  a  5.3%  city-wide  or  a  10.3% 
downtown  increase  in  solid  waste  generation.    However,  several  neighborhood 
recycling  programs  have  begun  and  about  50  tons  of  waste  paper  is  recycled 
daily  from  the  Financial  Di strict ./lO/    These  efforts  would  reduce  cumulative 
effects  on  solid  waste  disposal  sites.    The  City  is  also  considering  the 
construction  of  an  energy  recovery  plant  which  would  recycle  about  1,300  tons 
of  noncombustible  materials  (i.e.  glass  and  metals)  per  day./lO/ 


NOTES  -  Community  Services  and  Public  Utilities 

/I/  Hal  Waterman,  Officer,  Planning  and  Research,  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  telephone  conversation,  November  8,  1982. 

HI  Joseph  Sullivan,  Chief,  Support  Services,  San  Francisco  Fire  Department, 
letter,  May  21,  1981. 

/3/  Brown  and  Caldwell  Consulting  Engineers,  1972,  Report  on  Wastewater 
Loading  from  selected  Development  Areas,  as  cited  in  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Commission  and  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency.  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Report,  Vgrba  Buena  Center,  certified  23  Apri 1  1978. 
Water  demand  estimate:    retai l/restaurant  use  of  200  gallons  per  day/1,000 
sq.ft.  of  usable  floor  space;  office  use  of  125  gpd/1,000  sq.ft.  of  usable 
floor  space. 

IM  Cy  Wentworth,  Water  Estimator,  City  Distribution,  San  Francisco  Water 
Department,  telephone  conversation,  May  26,  1981. 
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/5/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  101  Montgomery  St.  FEIR, 
EE80.26,  certified.  May  7,  1981. 

/6/  Ray  Quan,  Resource  and  Planning,  San  Francisco  Water  Department,  telephone 
conversation,  August  11,  1981. 

HI  Don  Hayashi,  Director  of  Citizen  Participation,  San  Francisco  Clean  Water 
Program,  telephone  conversation,  November  8,  1982. 

/8/  State  of  California  Solid  Waste  Management  Board,  Solid  Waste  Generation 
Factors  in  California,  1974. 

/9/  Fiore  Garbarino,  Office  Manager,  Golden  Gate  Disposal  Company,  telephone 
conversation,  November  8,  1982. 

/lO/  David  Cohen,  Special  Projects,  Chief  Administrator's  Office,  telephone 
conversation,  November  9,  1982. 


H.    GEOLOGY,  HYDROLOGY  AND  SEISMOLOGY 
GEOLOGY 

The  tower  site  would  be  excavated  to  about  12  ft.  below  the  basement  level  of 
the  350  Bush  building  to  a  total  depth  of  approximately  25  ft.  below  street 
level.    This  would  produce  approximately  22,000  cubic  yards  of  excavated 
material,  including  5,200  cubic  yards  for  structural  foundation  work,  8,500 
cubic  yards  for  subsurface  parking  levels  and  11,300  cubic  yards  of  rubble 
(debris  from  existing  structural  materials).    Site  spoils  (sand,  clay  and 
rubble)  would  be  transported  via  Bush,  Market  and  Beale  Sts.  to  Highway  101 
and  then  to  a  disposal  site,  as  yet  undesignated,  south  of  the  City. /I/ 
Spillage  of  sandy  materials  from  the  trucks  along  the  haul  routes  could  create 
a  safety  hazard  for  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  and  would  be  a  source  of  wind 
blown  dust  and  would  cause  siltation  of  City  storm  drains. 

The  proposed  project  would  be  supported  on  a  concrete  mat  foundation.  The 
Russ  Tower  foundation  would  not  extend  below  the  lowest  level  of  the  Russ 
Building;  therefore,  there  is  little  possibility  of  lateral  movement  of  the 
Russ  Building  during  excavation. /2/    Foundation  excavation  could  cause 
settlement  or  displacement  of  the  adjacent  foundations  to  the  west  and  north 
unless  proper  underpinning  and  bracing  were  emplaced.    Some  settlement 
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normally  would  be  expected  and  excavation  probably  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  some  movement  of  these  foundations. /3/    If  such  lateral  movement  were 
to  occur,  it  could  damage  nearby  streets,  utility  lines  and  structures  through 
differential  settlement.    The  pitwalls  would  be  supported  by  braced  shoring  to 
further  reduce  the  possibility  of  lateral  movement,  as  required  by  the  San 
Francisco  Building  Code. 

The  City  would  require  a  survey  to  monitor  any  movement  or  settlement  of 
surrounding  buildings  and  adjacent  streets  during  construction.    Control  lines 
and  benchmarks  would  be  established  for  monitoring  horizontal  and  vertical 
movement.    Costs  for  the  survey  and  any  necessary  repairs  to  services  under 
the  streets  would  be  borne  by  the  project  sponsor.    The  contractor  would 
comply  with  the  Excavation  Standards  of  the  California  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Agency,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  to  protect  workers  and 
structures  during  the  excavation  period. 

HYDROLOGY 

Ground  water  level  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  probably  varies  between 
-15  and  -25  ft.  (San  Francisco  Datum). /4/    Groundwater  level  beneath  the 
project  site  is  not  known.    Some  seepage  would  be  expected  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  site  excavation,  but  since  the  lowest  level  of  the  Russ  Tower  would  not 
be  below  the  lowest  level  of  the  Russ  Building  no  drainage  problems  are 
anticipated. /3/ 

If  dewatering  of  the  tower  site  were  required  during  the  excavation  phase  and 
part  of  the  construction  phase  (approximately  six  months),  groundwater  levels 
and  seepage  rates  would  need  to  be  monitored.    Braced  waterproof  shoring  or 
groundwater  recharging  could  be  necessary  to  maintain  existing  ground-water 
level  outside  the  excavation.    The  Department  of  Public  Works  usually  requires 
that  a  surety  bond  be  posted  prior  to  excavation  and  that  the  construction 
contractor  be  held  responsible  for  dewatering  damage. 

Benchmarks  on  all  existing  adjacent  structures  ^nd  streets  would  need  to  be 
established  prior  to  the  start  of  any  construction.    These  benchmarks  would  be 
monitored  during  the  construction  program,  especially  during  the  early  stages 
of  demolition,  excavation,  shoring,  and  bracing.    Potential  lateral  movement 
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of  the  Russ  Building  would  be  monitored  by  use  of  these  benchmarks  which  would 
be  established  and  maintained  by  a  licensed  surveyor. 

SEISMOLOGY 

Historically,  from  the  standpoint  of  earthquake  resistance,  unreinforced 
masonry  buildings  have  proven  to  be  collapse  hazards  when  subjected  to  strong 
earthqukes.    The  unreinforced  brick  and  masonry  walls  on  three  sides  of  the 
350  Bush  St.  building  are  very  brittle  elements  subject  to  failure  and 
collapse  resulting  from  earthquake  loading  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces. 
The  rear  wall  is  a  bearing  wall  supporting  a  portion  of  the  roof.    If  it 
should  fail,  that  portion  of  the  roof  would  collapse.    The  side  walls  contain 
structural  steel  columns  supporting  the  roof  trusses  which  may  prevent  roof 
collapse,  but  not  necessari ly./5/ 

The  proposed  project  would  replace  the  existing  seismically  substandard 
building  on  the  site  with  a  modern  office  building  that  complies  with  the 
seismic  design  standards  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code./6/    During  a 
great  earthquake  (Richter  magnitude  8.0  or  more)  the  site  would  undergo 
"strong"  ground-shaking./?/    For  planning  purposes,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
a  59-  to  105-year  return  period  for  this  type  of  earthquake. /8/ 

The  project  site  is  approximately  two  blocks  from  the  1852  high-water 
line./9/    The  site  is  not  in  a  section  of  the  City  which  was  reclaimed  from 
the  Bay  and  is  not  in  a  liquefaction  hazard  area. /lO, 11/ 

The  proposed  structure  would  comply  with  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code 
limits  of  the  maximum  allowable  sway,  but  "strong"  ground  motion  could 
dislodge  nonstructural  elements  (bookcases,  wall  partitions  and  others), 
causing  personal  injury  hazards  inside  and  outside  the  tower.  Nonstructural 
elements  such  as  hanging  light  fixtures,  hung  ceilings  and  wall  partitions  and 
mechanical  equipment  would  be  firmly  attached  to  prevent  their  falling  during 
an  earthquake  as  required  by  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code. 

Facade  panels  attached  to  a  building  are  considered  part  of  the  structure's 
exterior  wall  and  are  required  to  resist  lateral  loads  (primarily  from 
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windpressure)  and  to  withstand  sway  movements  of  structures  resulting  from 
lateral  loads. /12/ 

The  project  sponsor  would  have  a  geotechnical  report  prepared  for  the  project 
by  a  licensed  geotechnical  consulting  firm,  and  would  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  that  report  for  foundation  design  and  site  preparation. 
The  project  sponsor  would  build  the  project  in  compliance  with  the  seismic 
standards  of  the  Structural  Engineers  Association  of  California  and  the 
seismic  standards  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code. 

The  building  would  include  an  emergency  electrical  system  and  an  emergency 
water  supply  with  pumps,  as  required  by  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code,  so 
that  the  sprinkler  system  would  be  more  likely  to  be  operable  after  an 
earthquake.    This  measure  would  lessen  the  potential  hazard  created  by  fires 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  water  supply  and  electricity  may  be  cut  off  by 
earthquake  damage  to  water  mains.    The  statistical  potential  for  electrical 
and  water  system  failures  during  a  Richter  8+  earthquake  have  not  been 
calculated  but  may  be  assumed  to  be  probable  events. 

Subsidence  resulting  from  groundshaki ng  should  not  occur  at  the  site  since  all 
dune  sand  would  be  removed  during  the  excavation  phase. 

NOTES  -  Geology,  Hydrology  and  Seismology 

/I/  Jeff  Recob,  Project  Manager,  Building  Contractor,  Swinerton  &  Walberg  Co., 
telephone  conversation,  May  24,  1981. 

in  Charles  Nichols,  Dames  &  Moore,  Civil  Enginee^^s,  telephone  conversation, 
December  10,  1982. 

/3/  Nichols,  C.L.  and  J.R.  Theissen,  Dames  &  Moore,  Civil  Engineers, 
Preliminary  Geotechnical  Study,  Proposed  Office  Building,  Bush  St.  Between 
Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  California,  San  Francisco, 
California,  April  9,  1981,  p.  5. 

/4/  William  Scruggs,  Civil  Engineer,  General  Engineering  Branch,  San  Francisco 
Dept.  of  Public  Works,  telephone  conversation,  April  16,  1981. 

/5/  H.J.  Degenkolb  &  Associates,  Engineers,  letter  to  Henry  W.  Ehlers, 
President,  Milton  Meyer  &  Company,  April  22,  1981. 

/6/  Walt  Hensolt,  Partner,  Chin  &  Hensolt,  Structural  Engineers,  telephone 
conversation.  May  24,  1981. 
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II I  URS/John  A.  Blume  and  Associates,  Engineers,  San  Francisco  Seismic 
Investigation,  San  Francisco,  CA,  June  1974,  p.  14  and  Figure  3. 

/8/  Shedlock,  K.M.  et  al..  Earthquake  Recurrence  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region,  California,  From  Fault  Slip  and  Seismic  Moment,  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Open  File  Report  80-999,  Menlo  Park,  California,  1980,  p.  10. 

/9/  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  City  of  San  Francisco  and  Vicinity,  California, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1852. 

/lO/  Liquefaction:    Earthquake-induced  transformation  of  a  stable  granular 
material,  such  as  sand,  into  a  fluidlike  state,  similiar  to  quicksand.  Office 
of  Environmental  Review,  "Standard  Definitions,"  San  Francisco,  CA,  November 
15,  1981. 

/II/  URS/John  A.  Blume,  June  1974,  Figure  5. 

/12/  San  Francisco  Building  Code,  Section  2314. K. 5. 


I.    COMMERCIAL  SPACE,  EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING,  AND  FISCAL  FACTORS/1/ 


COMMERICAL  SPACE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Project  Space  and  Employment 

The  project  would  add  392,900  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  at  the  tower  site 
and  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground  floor  retail  space.    The  retail  space  would  be 
divided  into  spaces  of  2,000-6,000  sq.  ft.,  for  two  to  six  tenants.  No 
businesses  would  be  displaced  from  the  project  site. 

The  proposed  project  would  accomodate  1,650  permanent  jobs  (see  Table  10, 
p.  101).    These  jobs  would  generate  additional  employment  through  the 
multipl ier  effect. 

The  multiplier  is  derived  from  an  input-output  (I-O)  model  of  the  Bay  Area 
economy.  Assuming  that  the  new  jobs  accomodated  as  a  result  of  the  project 
were  primarily  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industry  (FIRE), 
this  model  indicates  that  about  1,690  additional  jobs  in  other  sectors  of  the 
Bay  Area  economy  would  result  from  the  growth  of  the  Finance,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate  (FIRE)  industry. /2/    Because  the  1-0  Model  encompasses  the  entire 
Bay  Area,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  it  the  number  of  new  secondary 
jobs  that  would  be  located  in  San  Francisco  although  many  would  necessarily  be 
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TABLE  10:    PROJECTED  NEW  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  AT  PROJECT  SITE 


Building 

Employment 

Type 

Office 

Goods  and  Services  -  Retail 

Janitors,  Building  Engineers, 
Parking  Attendants,  and 
Building  Security/3/ 


Bu  i  1  di  ng 
Space 
(Sq.  Ft.) 

392,900  gross 

13,000  gross 

N.A. 


Space  per 
Employee 
(Sq.  Ft.) 

250  gross/1/ 
350  gross/2/ 

N.A. 


Number  of 
Employees 

1,572 
37 


36 


TOTAL 


1,645 


/I/  California  Office  of  Planning  and  Resarch,  Economic  Practices  Manual, 
January  1978,  pp.  35-37 

HI  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  101  Montgomery  Street,  FEIR, 
EE80.26,  certified  May  7,  1981.    Based  on  employment  and  space  use  of  existing 
goods  and  service  retail  tenants  on  project  site  between  Sutter  and  Post. 

/3/  Gary  Craft,  Milton  Meyer  &  Company,  telephone  conversation,  July  28,  1981, 
per  information  from  Milton  Meyer's  building  operations  division.  Estimate 
includes  23  janitors  (2  day  and  21  night),  5  building  engineers,  2  parking 
attendants,  and  6  building  security  personnel. 


in  the  City  (messengers,  bus  drivers,  machine  repairers,  restaurant  employees, 
printers,  etc.).    The  total  number  of  permanent  new  Bay  Area  jobs  that  would 
be  supported  by  the  project's  addition  to  the  stock  of  downtown  office  space 
would  be  about  3,340  (the  1,650  direct  jobs  plus  the  1,690  jobs  induced  by  the 
mul tipl ier) . 

Construction  Employment 

It  is  estimated  that  the  project  would  require  about  360  person-years  of 
construction  labor.    Over  the  two-year  construction  period,  the  project  would 
provide  the  equivalent  of  180  full-time  jobs. 
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Based  on  the  Bay  Area  Input-Output  Model,  about  570  additional  person-years  of 
employment  would  be  generated  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a  result  of  the  multiplier 
effect  of  project  construction. /2/    Some  of  this  secondary  employment  would  be 
located  in  San  Francisco,  although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount. 

About  930  person-years  of  employment  would  be  supported  by  project 
construction  (360  construction  person-years  plus  570  person-years  of  secondary 
employment).    Employment  would  average  465  person-  years  over  the  two  years  of 
project  construction.    The  majority  of  these  jobs  would  employ  workers  in 
blue-collar  occupations  (most  construction  labor  and  a  share  of  the  secondary 
empl oyment) . 

Cumulative  Commercial  Space  and  Employment  Effects 

The  proposed  project,  together  with  other  major  downtown  office  buildings 
already  approved  (4.5  million  sq.  ft.)  or  under  construction  (8.2  million  sq. 
ft.),  as  of  November  1982,  would  add  12.7  million  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  to 
the  1981  stock.    The  project  would  represent  about  3%  of  this  total.    If  all 
other  projects  under  review  as  of  November  1982  were  also  built,  another 
4.0  million  sq.  ft.  would  be  added  to  the  City's  supply  of  office  space  (see 
Appendix  F,  Table  F-2,  pp.  216-219). /3/    These  figures  are  net  increase  in 
gross  sq.  ft.  after  subtracting  the  space  that  would  be  demolished  as  a  result 
of  construction  of  proposed  projects. 

The  amount  of  new  office  space  available  for  occupancy  in  the  next  several 
years  may  exceed  recent  annual  levels  of  new  construction.    Higher  vacancy 
rates  and  stabilizing  rents  suggest,  however,  that  demand  has  softened 
somewhat.    In  addition,  new  space  has  released  some  of  the  upward  pressure  on 
rents  caused  by  recent  shortages  of  supply  in  relation  to  demand.    Yet,  the 
long-term  potential  for  growth  in  office  employment  will  support  continued 
office  development. /4/ 
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HOUSING 

Project-Related  Effects 

The  project  could  result  in  an  increase  in  downtown  employment  of  1,650  new 
jobs.    The  Office  Housing  Production  Program  formula  for  calculating  housing 
demand  caused  by  downtown  office  projects  assumes  that  40%  of  workers 
occupying  new  office  space  would  move  to  San  Francisco  and  that  there  are  1.8 
office  workers  per  household. /5/    Based  on  this  formula,  the  project  would 
result  in  about  630  new  San  Francisco  residents  from  office  employment; 
required  housing  would  be  349  housing  units  (based  on  392,900  gross  sq.  ft.  of 
office  space,  excluding  the  retail  area).    This  formula  represents  the  basis 
for  the  City  Planning  Commission's  policy  for  required  housing  to  offset 
demand  created  by  office  developments.    Another  formula,  approved  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  for  use  in  EIRs,  projects  that  between  15%  and  30% 
of  the  new  employees  would  be  expected  to  move  to  San  Francisco. /6/    Based  on 
total  new  on-site  office  employment,  the  project  would  generate  250  to  495  new 
San  Francisco  residents.    On  the  assumption  of  1.4  persons  per  household,  the 
project  would  generate  a  demand  for  175  to  350  housing  units. /6/ 

Additional  housing  demand  would  be  generated  by  people  who  hold  the  secondary 
jobs  created  by  the  expenditures  of  new  San  Francisco  businesses  and  employees 
as  a  result  of  the  project.    Though  there  would  be  an  impact  on  housing  as  a 
result  of  the  secondary  employment  created  by  the  project,  there  are  not 
sufficiently  accurate  data  available  to  make  a  statistically  meaningful 
estimate  of  the  impact. 

Housing  Aff ordabi 1 i ty/7/ 

In  order  to  determine  precisely  the  housing  affordable  to  households  created 
by  a  specific  increase  in  San  Francisco  office  space,  the  following  factors 
must  be  considered:    1.)  The  number  of  new  households  generated  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  office  space;  2.)  The  location  preference  of  these  households; 
and  3.)  The  ability  of  these  households  to  pay  for  housing.  Precise 
quantification  of  project  impacts  on  the  housing  market  is  not  possible  based 
on  available  published  information. 
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A  study  of  the  "Feasibility  of  Performing  a  Housing  Aff ordabi 1 i ty  Analysis"  by 
Questor  Associates  (June  15,  1982)  concludes  that  household  income  of  project 
employees,  distribution  of  housing  demand,  and  magnitude  of  new  demand  can 
only  be  precisely  determined  by  surveying  occupants  of  buildings  comparable  to 
a  particular  office  project.    Such  a  survey  would  be  complex  and  may  not 
reveal  all  of  the  data  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete  analysis. 

First,  it  is  not  possible  to  simply  survey  prospective  tenants  because  not  all 
of  the  employment  attributable  to  the  project  would  be  located  within  the 
project.    As  new  office  space  would  be  primarily  occupied  by  the  expansion  of 
existing  San  Francisco  businesses  that  would  relocate,  most  workers  on  the 
site  would  be  already  employed  in  San  Francisco.    Housing  demand  attributable 
to  the  project  must  be  projected  based  on  net  new  employment  generated  by  the 
project  that  would  be  distributed  throughout  San  Francisco. 

New  employment  growth  due  to  the  project  would  occur  as  new  jobs  were  created 
in  older  buidlings  which  would  be  vacated  by  workers  (or  firms)  moving  to  the 
project.    As  tenants  for  the  project  are  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  which  buildings  would  be  vacated  for  the  project  (and  which  buildings 
would  be  then  vacated  to  fill  the  former  level  of  vacated  space,  etc.)  Even 
if  tenants  were  known,  the  same  difficulty  of  determining  all  the  iterations 
of  tenant  movement  would  apply.    For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  not  possible  to 
precisely  quantify  new  employees  and  their  incomes  due  to  the  project. 

The  projected  regional  distribution  of  project  employees  is  contained  in 
Appendix  H,  Table  H-2,  p.  236.    Where  an  employee  will  live  is  the  result  of 
individual  decision-making.    Such  decisions  are  a  function  of  location 
preference  and  housing  economics.    Preference  information  is  complex, 
involving  many  factors  such  as  number  of  bedrooms,  type  of  neighborhood, 
family  composition,  and  commute  distance  to  work.    Information  concerning 
housing  preferences  would  be  obtainable  through  surveys  of  new  office  workers 
if  these  individuals  could  be  identified. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  new  employees  and  their  preferences  for  housing 
were  known,  the  most  critical  variable  affecting  the  housing  affordabi 1 ity 
analysis  would  be  a  new  household's  ability  to  pay  for  housing.    The  salary  of 
new  workers  alone  is  insufficient  to  determine  housng  affordabi 1 ity;  for 
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example,  the  total  income  of  all  members  of  the  new  worker's  household  must  be 
known.    A  variety  of  published  sources  give  salaries  for  various  occupational 
categories,  but  no  comprehensive  data  regarding  the  distribution  of  household 
income  among  office  workers  (or  any  other  group  of  workers)  exists.  City-wide 
household  income  estimates  based  on  the  1980  Census  will  be  available  in  1983, 
but  this  data  source  will  not  reflect  household  income  of  downtown  office 
workers. 

Parameters  that  determine  housing  af fordabi 1 ity  for  an  individual  household 
include  the  ratio  of  housing  expenses  to  income  and  the  down  payment  for  home 
ownership.    The  ratio  of  housing  expenses  to  income,  according  to  the  "Office 
Housing  Production  Program  (OHPP)  Interim  Guidelines",  January  1982,  are  30% 
of  household  income  for  rental  expenses  and  38%  of  household  income  for  home 
ownership  expenses.    The  down  payment  for  home  ownership  may  be  assumed  to  be 
between  10%  and  20%  of  purchase  cost;  however,  a  household's  ability  to  afford 
a  down  payment  would  depend  on  household  assets  and  liabilities,  and  would 
vary  widely  for  different  households.    Assumptions  regarding  mortgage  interest 
rates  must  also  be  made.    Considerng  the  volatility  of  interest  rates  in 
recent  years,  an  af fordabi 1 ity  analysis  based  on  current  market  interest  rates 
might  not  be  relevant  when  the  project  is  completed  and  occupied. 

In  the  absence  of  an  employee-specific  survey,  a  limited  analysis  of  housing 
affordabil ity,  based  on  available  data,  appears  in  Appendix  H,  Table  H-1 
p.  234-235.    Data  in  the  table  rely  upon  published  sources  of  office  worker 
incomes  (not  household  income),  and  published  sources  of  housing  prices  (not 
necessarily  existing  vacant  units).    Assumptions  are  made  regarding  ratio  of 
housing  expenses  to  income,  mortgage  interest  rates,  and  down  payments. 
Analysis  based  on  these  data  and  assumptions  indicate  that  most  project 
employees  would  not  be  able  to  afford  ownership  housing  in  San  Francisco, 
although  some  employees,  depending  on  the  number  of  workers  per  household, 
would  be  able  to  do  so.    Most  project  employees,  except  the  lowest-paid 
clerical  employees  desiring  to  live  alone,  would  be  able  to  afford  rental 
housing  in  San  Francisco. 
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Cumulative  Perspective  On  Job  Growth  and  Employment  of  City  Residents 

Downtown  job  growth  would  enable  a  greater  number  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
San  Franciscans  to  work  downtown.    The  more  employment  growth  there  is,  the 
larger  would  be  the  percentage  of  residents  who  work  downtown.    For  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  23%  of  employed  San  Francisco  residents  currently  hold 
downtown  office  jobs./8/    If,  between  1980  and  1990  downtown  office  space  were 
to  grow  by  20  million  sq.  ft.,  that  percentage  would  increase  to  between  26% 
and  28%.    If  the  growth  were  10  million  sq.  ft.,  the  percentage  of  employed 
residents  working  in  downtown  office  jobs  would  increase  by  less,  to  between 
24%  and  25%.    If  there  were  no  growth  in  downtown  office  space,  in  1990  a 
smaller  percentage  of  employed  San  Franciscans,  21%  to  22%,  would  hold 
downtown  office  jobs  than  was  true  in  1980.    This  would  occur  because 
increases  in  the  number  of  employed  City  residents  (resulting  from  the 
increased  labor  force  participation  of  women  and  others)  would  not  be  matched 
by  increases  in  downtown  employment.    Thus,  a  greater  proportion  of  employed 
San  Francisco  residents  would  have  to  find  jobs  outside  of  San  Francisco  or 
elsewhere  in  the  City. 

FISCAL  FACTORS 

Revenues 

Based  on  replacement  costs,  the  project  would  have  an  assessed  value  in 
1986-87  of  approximately  $57,410,000  (in  1981-82  dollars). /9/    Revenue  from 
the  $1  non-bond  property  tax  rate  would  be  about  $574,100.    The  revenues  would 
be  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  11,  p.  107. /lO/    The  contribution  to  the 
City's  general  fund  would  be  $501,900. 

The  building  would  also  generate  property  tax  revenues  to  retire  bonded 
indebtedness.  The  exact  tax  rate  at  which  these  revenues  would  be  generated  in 
1986-87  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  payments  due  in 
that  year  and  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  San  Francisco.  The 
combined  rate  for  all  outstanding  indebtedness  in  1981-82  is  $0.19  per  hundred 
dollars  of  assessed  value.    If  the  bond  rates  are  the  same  in  1986-87, 
revenues  from  the  building  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  12,  p.  107. 
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TABLE  11:    PROJECT  NON-BOND  PROPERTY  TAX  REVENUES,  1986-87 


AGENCY  REVENUES 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

(General  Fund)  $501,900 

Open  Space  Fund  14,400 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  600 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  44,200 

San  Francisco  Community  College  District  8,300 

Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  1,200 

BART  3,600 

TOTAL  $574,100 


NOTE:  Individual  items  may  not  sum  to  total  due  to  independent  rounding. 
SOURCE:    San  Francisco  Controller's  Office;  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates 


TABLE  12:    ESTIMATED  PROJECT  REVENUES  TO  RETIRE  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS,  1986-87 


AGENCY  REVENUES* 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  $63,600 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  5,400 

BART  40,000 

TOTAL  $109,100 


*Based  on  a  1981-82  bonded  tax  rate  of  $0.19  per  $100  assessed  valuation;  the 

actual  rate  in  1986-87  is  likely  to  be  lower. 

NOTE:    Individual  items  may  not  sum  to  total  due  to  independent  rounding. 

SOURCE:    San  Francisco  Controller's  Office;  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates 


Assuming  that  the  value  of  taxable  purchases  increases  at  the  rate  of 
inflation  between  1981-82  and  1986-87,  sales  tax  revenue  to  the  City's  general 
fund  in  1986-87  because  of  the  project  would  be  $2,200  (in  1981-82 
dollars). /n/ 
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Payroll  and  gross  receipt  tax  revenues  would  be  generated  by  businesses  that 
occupy  the  project  and  by  owners  of  the  project  who  would  pay  a  tax  on  the 
rents  they  receive.  These  business  tax  revenues  are  estimated  at  $617,600  for 
every  million  sq.  ft.  of  new  office  space. /12/    Therefore,  business  tax 
revenue  from  the  project  would  be  about  $250,700  (in  1981-82  dollars).  This 
assumes  that  payrolls  and  gross  receipts  increase  at  the  rate  of  inflation 
between  1981-82  and  1986-87.    These  estimates  are  based  on  current  tax  rates 
and  reflect  a  change  to  the  small  business  exemption  that  became  effective  in 
1982. 713/ 

Utility  users  tax  revenue  is  paid  on  the  cost  of  electricity,  gas,  water,  and 
telephone  use.  Revenues  from  office  buildings  have  been  estimated  at  about 
$69,700  per  million  sq.  ft.  of  space. /14/    Therefore,  assuming  the  cost  of 
these  utilities  on  the  average  grows  at  the  rate  of  inflation  between  1981-82 
and  1986-87,  the  project  would  yield  $28,300  (1981-82  dollars)  in  utility 
users  tax  revenues  in  1986-87. 

Revenues  from  the  non-BART  and  non-transit  sales  tax,  business  taxes,  utility 
users  tax,  and  non-bond  property  tax  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
would  total  about  $800,100  in  1986-87  (in  1981-82  dollars).  This  revenue 
would  go  into  the  City's  general  fund.  If  left  as  is,  the  three  parcels  and 
the  existing  building  would  yield  $11,000  in  property  tax  revenues  in  1986-87 
(in  1981-82  dol 1 ars) ./15/  Thus,  the  project  would  generate  a  net  increase  in 
general  fund  revenues  of  $789,100  in  that  year. 

Costs  Other  than  Muni 

Since  1979,  a  number  of  studies  have  analyzed  aspects  of  Downtown's  impact  on 
the  City's  fiscal  health.    Only  one  of  these  studies.  Fiscal  Impacts  of  New 
Downtown  High-Rises  on  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (Gruen  Gruen  + 
Associates,  March  1981),  developed  estimates  of  the  additional  public  service 
costs  of  new  development. 716/    In  this  study,  the  consideration  of  costs  was 
limited  to  the  direct  costs  of  services  provided  within  the  physical  limits  of 
the  C-3-0  district.  These  cost  figures  are  used  in  this  DEIR  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  direct  costs  that  would  be  attributable  to  the  project  for 
increased  public  services  (other  than  those  associated  with  Muni).    While  a 
broader  definition  of  costs  could  result  in  higher  cost  estimates,  the  direct 
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costs  defined  here  represent  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  relevant  costs 
of  new  development. /1 7/ 

The  costs  of  the  project  would  depend,  in  part,  on  the  timing  of  the  project 
in  relation  to  other  new  projects  in  the  City.    This  is  because  at  various 
levels  of  cumulative  development,  service  thresholds  are  met  that  require 
large  capital  expenditures.    For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  proposed  project  would  be  completed  after  the  addition  of  10  million 
sq.  ft.  of  office  space  to  the  1980  stock  downtown,  but  before  the  addition  of 
15  million  sq.  ft.    Given  the  amount  of  space  already  approved,  this  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  assumption. /18/ 

Direct  public  service  costs  for  fire,  police,  public  works,  general 
government,  and  other  services  have  been  estimated  to  be  $0,254  per  net 
addition  of  one  sq.  ft.  of  downtown  office  space. /19/    The  project  would 
result  in  a  net  addition  of  389,900  sq.  ft.  of  space. 720/  The  net  increase  in 
direct  costs  (excluding  Muni)  resulting  from  the  project  in  1986-87  would  be 
$99,000  (1981-82  dollars,  assuming  that  costs  increase  at  the  rate  of 
inflation).  This  is  probably  an  underestimate  of  the  increase  in  direct  costs 
since  the  existing  16,000  sq.  ft.  building,  because  it  is  vacant,  creates 
fewer  costs  than  if  it  were  occupied.  Therefore,  alternatively,  the  direct 
costs  resulting  from  the  project  would  be  $103,100  if  the  existing  building 
created  no  costs.    The  actual  increase  in  direct  costs  would  be  somewhere 
between  these  two  estimates. 

Muni 

The  City's  general  fund  provides  a  subsidy  to  the  Municipal  Railway's 
operating  budget.    The  subsidy  covers  the  difference  between  Muni's  costs  and 
the  revenue  Muni  receives  from  fares  and  from  the  federal  and  state 
governments.    This  subsidy  represents  the  cost  of  Muni  to  the  City. 

Marginal  capital  and  operating  costs  per  additional  peak  period  Muni  ride  are 
$0.71.7217    Because  the  fare  revenue  per  pasenger  trip  is  $0.32,  the  net 
marginal  cost  (or  increase  in  the  deficit)  per  peak  period  ride  is 
approximately  $0.39.721/    The  transportation  impact  section  (p.  74)  estimates 
there  would  be  290  afternoon  peak  transit  trips  on  Muni.  Doubling  this  for 
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morning  plus  afternoon  peak  trips,  there  would  be  580  peak  hour  Muni  trips  per 
day.    This  increased  demand  for  Muni  services  would  cost  $58,600  (1981-82 
dol 1 ars) ./22/    (Because  the  existing  building  is  vacant,  it  creates  no  cost 
for  Muni  and  so  the  net  increase  in  costs,  or  deficit,  would  also  be  $58,600.) 

If  some  capital  costs  for  Muni  vehicles  are  paid  for  by  the  federal  or  state 
government  in  the  future,  the  costs  would  be  less.    Because  the  extent  of 
future  federal  and  state  financing  of  local  transit  is  uncertain,  there  is  no 
way  to  estimate  what  proportion  the  City  would  be  required  to  pay. 

A  transit  development  fee  became  law  (Ordinance  224-81)  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  5,  1981. 723/    The  fee  requires  office  developers  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
to  finance  the  increased  costs  of  Muni  service  necessitated  by  their  projects 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  gross  sq.  ft.  of  new  construction.  At  that  rate  the 
project  would  yield  $2,030,000.    This  money  would  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund 
from  which  Muni  could  draw  funds  to  finance  increased  costs  due  to  the 
project.    The  contributions  from  the  project  probably  would  be  treated  as  an 
annuity  paying  a  steady  income  but  becoming  depleted  at  the  end  of  the 
building's  useful  life./24/    The  annual  proceeds  from  this  contribution  would 
depend  on  the  interest  earned  by  the  fund.    At  an  interest  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  inflation,  annual  revenues  would  be  $45,100  in  1981-82  dollars.  If 
the  interest  rate  exceeded  inflation  by  2.5%,  annual  revenues  would  be  $75,600 
in  1981-82  dollars. /25/    Therefore,  payment  of  this  fee  would  partially  or 
fully  offset  the  Muni  deficit  created  by  the  project.    (Increased  deficit  of 
$58,600  compared  to  revenues  of  $45,100-$75,600  indicates  that  all  costs  would 
be  covered  or  that  a  deficit  of  $13,500  would  remain.)  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  fee  is  under  court  challenge  and  could  be  overturned. 

The  project  would  also  help  to  pay  for  the  Muni  deficit  through  its  revenue 
contributions  to  the  general  fund.    In  the  1981-82  budget,  7%  of  the 
discretionary  general  fund  revenues  were  allocated  to  Muni.    Seven  percent  of 
the  general  fund  revenues  the  project  is  estimated  to  generate  in  1986-87 
would  be  $55,200.    However,  as  there  is  no  way  to  determine  how  general  fund 
revenues  will  be  distributed  in  1986-87,  nor  any  way  of  determining  where 
spending  would  be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  new  revenues  from  the  project, 
there  is  no  way  to  accurately  estimate  how  much  the  general  fund  contribution 
to  Muni  would  increase  as  a  result  of  the  project.    Thus,  it  may  be 
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inappropriate  to  note  that  increased  general  fund  revenues  would  probably 
offset  any  remaining  Muni  deficits  that  were  not  covered  by  the  transit 
development  fee  (assuming  that  it  is  not  overturned  by  the  court). 

On  February  1,  1982  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approved  by  resolution  a  measure 
declaring  its  intent  to  form  a  Core  Area  Transit  Maintenance  District, 
determining  that  a  portion  of  public  transit  is  provided  Downtown  in  lieu  of 
public  parking  places,  and  to  impose  upon  real  property  within  the  area  an 
annual  payment  for  transit  maintenance  based  on  gross  floor  area.    The  project 
site  is  within  the  proposed  district  and  would  be  subject  to  the  legal 
assessment  provisions  finally  adopted. 

On  July  12,  1982  the  Board  of  Supervisors  decided  to  postpone  acting  on  the 
proposed  transit  maintenance  assessment  district  until  January  1983.  This 
transit  assessment  district  may  no  longer  be  applicable  because  the  Mayor 
withdrew  support  for  the  measure  at  this  time.    The  board  of  Supervisors  may 
consider  as  a  substitute  an  increase  in  business  taxes.    The  business  tax 
increase  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  ballot  measure  presented  to  the  voters; 
implementation  would  depend  on  voter  approval.    According  to  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Muni's  Plans  to  Accommodate  Downtown  Growth"  issued  by  Dean  Macris, 
Director  of  Planning,  (August  5,  1982),  Muni  expects  to  be  able  to  meet 
projected  cumultive  demand  due  to  downtown  office  development  without  new  City 
taxes.    According  to  the  worst-case  scenario  in  the  memorandum,  the 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  Improvement  Corporation,  a  non-profit 
corporation  established  in  1971  for  the  purpose  of  selling  bonds  for  transit 
improvements,  may  have  to  raise  about  $111  million  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
over  a  ten-year  period  to  finance  Muni  expansion. 

Comparison  of  Direct  Costs  and  Revenues 

The  project  would  increase  general  fund  revenues  in  1986-87  by  about  $789,100 
(1981-82  dollars).    Direct  costs  within  the  downtown  area  for  increased 
services  other  than  Muni  would  increase  by  about  $103,100  (using  the  higher 
direct  cost  figure).    Costs  to  the  City's  general  fund  for  increased  Muni 
service  downtown  would  either  not  increase  or  would  increase  by  about  $25,000 
depending  on  the  rate  of  return  earned  by  the  project's  payment  of  the  transit 
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development  fee  (assuming  that  the  fee  is  implemented  and  that  there  is  no 
state  or  federal  aid  to  cover  vehicle  capital  costs). 

Comparing  these  figures  indicates  a  net  revenue  increase  of  about 
$661 ,000-$686,000./26/    While  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  could  be  debated, 
this  comparison  indicates  that  a  net  revenue  increase  would  still  result  even 
if  the  direct  cost  estimates  here  were  considered  low  by  a  factor  of  100%  or 
more.    It  also  indicates  that  there  would  be  revenue  to  offset  other  costs  in 
addition  to  the  direct  costs  included  here,  if  other  definitions  of  increased 
costs  are  used.    Whether  revenues  would  be  adequate  to  cover  other  increased 
costs  is  not  known  and  depends  largely  on  the  cost  definitions  chosen. 
Alternatively,  the  net  revenue  increase  could  be  viewed  as  funds  available  for 
City  services  other  than  those  directly  provided  in  the  downtown. 

Long-Term  Fiscal  Impact/27/ 

Though  the  project  would  generate  revenues  in  excess  of  the  direct  costs  it 
imposes  initially,  the  difference  between  costs  and  revenues  would  narrow  over 
the  years.    This  is  because  costs  can  be  expected  to  rise  with  inflation, 
while  revenues  would  grow  more  slowly  as  a  result  of  the  California 
Constitution  Article  IIIA  (Proposition  13)  limitation  on  property  tax  revenue 
growth  to  2%  per  year  unless  a  property  is  sold.    Other  revenue  sources  would 
grow  at  inflation.    Assuming  10%  inflation,  total  revenues  would  decline  in 
constant  dollars  by  4.6%  per  year  while  costs  would  remain  unchanged. /28/ 
Direct  costs  would  eventually  exceed  revenues  in  about  40  to  45  years  assuming 
no  changes  in  existing  taxation  policies  or  funding  sources,  and  no  change  in 
the  ownership  of  the  property.    (It  would  take  fewer  years  if  all  costs  judged 
to  be  relevant  were  higher  than  estimated  here.)    It  would  be  longer  before 
the  accumulated  direct  costs  would  exceed  the  accumulated  revenues.  To 
estimate  what  effect  the  project  would  have  on  the  City's  finances  40  to  45 
years  from  now  is  a  risky  endeavor  because  tax  laws  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
same  then  as  they  are  now./29/ 

BART 

BART  fares  currently  cover  about  45%  of  operating  costs.    The  average 
operating  cost  per  BART  passenger  trip  is  $2.21  in  1981-82.    Each  passenger 
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trip  contributes  an  average  of  about  99  cents  in  fares  (including  discounted 
trips  for  senior  citizens,  handicapped,  etc.).    Operating  revenues  equivalent 
to  about  12  cents  per  passenger  trip  come  from  sources  such  as  interest  on 
working  capital,  advertising  fees,  fines,  and  rentals.    An  additional  $1.10  in 
costs  per  passenger  trip  must  be  financed  by  other  revenue  sources.    The  $1.10 
represents  the  average  annual  operating  deficit  per  ride.    The  BART  0.5%  sales 
tax  is  the  primary  source  for  funds  to  meet  this  deficit. 730/ 

BART  expects  to  spend  about  $300  million  on  its  five-year  capital  improvement 
program  through  1986-87.    The  district  expects  most  of  the  funds  from  federal 
sources,  supplemented  by  capital  reserves  and  state  funds.    New  transit 
vehicles  may  be  leased  instead  of  purchased,  in  which  case  operating  funds 
would  be  committed  for  lease  payments  and  fares  would  probably  be  increased 
proportionately.    Therefore,  the  average  deficit  per  ride  is  not  expected  to 
increase  significantly  because  of  transit  improvements. 730/. 

It  is  estimated  that  200  employees  in  the  project  would  ride  BART  to  work  (see 
p.  74).    Doubling  this  for  morning  plus  afternoon  peak  trips  and  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  workdays  per  year,  the  project  would  increase  the  annual  BART 
deficit  by  $114,400  in  1981/82  dollars. 731/ 

There  would  be  increased  revenues  generated  because  of  the  growth  of  office 
space  and  employment  accommodated  by  the  project.    The  increase  in  non-bond 
property  tax  revenues  to  BART  from  the  project  was  estimated  to  be  about 
$3,500  and  the  0.5%  sales  tax  distribution  to  BART  from  increased  employee 
spending  downtown  to  be  about  $7,200,731/    In  addition  BART  would  receive  some 
of  the  increase  in  sales  tax  revenues  from  the  0.25%  tax  distributed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (although  the  amount  would  be  small). 
If  these  increased  revenues  are  compared  to  the  increased  deficit,  a  net 
deficit  increase  of  about  $106,800  would  result. 

Downtown  San  Francisco  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  larger  BART  district. 
If  the  office  growth  accommodated  by  the  project  were  to  locate  elsewhere  in 
the  district  if  not  in  downtown  San  Francisco  (Concord,  Walnut  Creek  or 
Oakland,  for  example),  similar  BART  fiscal  impacts  could  result  whether  or  not 
the  project  is  built,  if  these  other  locations  had  a  similar  modal  split  as 
downtown  San  Francisco. 
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The  figures  above  may  not  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  fiscal  impact 
because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  estimating  the  relevant  increased 
revenues  to  BART  (not  necessarily  those  which  result  in  downtown 
San  Francisco).    The  estimates  above  assume  that  the  increased  spending 
downtown  provides  increased  revenues  to  the  BART  district.  This  would 
overstate  increased  revenues  if  new  riders  had  previously  worked  elsewhere  in 
the  district  and  spent  similar  amounts  of  money  there.    This  would 
underestimate  increased  revenues  if  the  new  riders  were  additional  new 
residents  of  the  district  as  a  result  of  their  new  employment,  in  which  case 
increased  sales  tax  from  purchases  made  throughout  the  district  (not  just 
downtown)  as  well  as  increased  residential  property  taxes  should  also  be 
incl uded. 


NOTES  -  Commercial  Space,  Employment,  Housing,  and  Fiscal  Factors 

/!/  This  section  is  based  on  a  report  prepared  by  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates 
Urban  Economists.    A  copy  of  the  study  is  available  for  public  review  at  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  5th  Floor.  Information 
not  otherwise  attributed  to  a  source  in  this  section  are  conclusions  of  that 
firm. 

HI  The  permanent  employment  multiplier  is  1.03  in  that  for  every  one  new  job 
created  by  the  project,  an  additional  1.03  secondary  jobs  would  be  created. 
The  construction  employment  multiplier  is  1.57  in  that  for  each  person-year  of 
employment  supported  by  project  construction,  an  additional  1.57  person-years 
of  secondary  employment  would  be  supported.    Projections  are  based  on  the  Bay 
Area  Input-Output  Model  from  Cooperative  Extensions  Service,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Input-Output  Model  1967-1974, 
July  1978. 

73/  Projects  approved  as  of  November,  1982  would  add  4,109,100  net  sq.  ft. 
(Table  F-2,  pp.  216-219)  and  the  Russ  Tower  project  would  add  389,900  sq.  ft., 
totaling  4,499,000  sq.  ft.    Projects  under  review  excluding  the  Russ  Tower 
would  add  3,630,800  sq.  ft. 

74/  Bruce  Kerns,  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates,  Urban  Economists,  personal 
communication,  December  9,  1982. 

75/  Dean  Macris,  Director  of  City  Planning,  Revision  to  Office/Housing 
Production  Program  Guidelines,  July  22,  1982. 

767  Housing  impact  is  estimated  based  on  the  methodology  explained  and  applied 
in  101  Montgomery  St.,  Final  EIR,  EE80.26,  certified  May  7,  1981,  pp.  81-81b 
and  300-309.    This  document  also  contains  a  discussion  of  office  tenants  and 
new  employment  growth  as  these  topics  relate  to  housing  impacts. 

HI  The  Housing  Affordabi  1  ity  discussion  is  based  primarily  on  a  report 
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titled    "Feasibility  of  Performing  a  Housing  Af f ordabi 1 i ty  Analysis",  prepared 
under  contract  to  ESA  by  Questor  Associates  (June  15,  1982),  which  addresses 
the  feasibility  of  performing  a  housing  af fordabi 1 ity  analysis  of  downtown 
office  workers  based  on  publicly  available  information.    The  study  is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  review  at  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review, 
450  McAllister  St.,  5th  Floor. 

/8/  About  77,000  residents  currently  hold  downtown  office  jobs.  These 
residents  represent  ei ther  23%  of  all  employed  City  residents  (335,000)  or  40% 
of  all  downtown  office  jobs  (192,500). 

/9/  Construction,  leasing  and  financing  costs  would  be  $56,220,000  in  1981-82 
dollars  (Gary  Craft,  Milton  Meyer  and  Company,  telephone  conversation, 
September  7,  1982).    The  assessed  value  of  improvements  in  1986-87  would  be 
equivalent  to  this  amount,  in  1981-82  dollars.    The  assessed  value  of  the  land 
in  1981-82  is  $1,740,087  (San  Francisco  Assessor's  Office).    Because  assessed 
value  increases  2%  per  year  under  Proposition  13,  and  assuming  10%  per  year 
inflation  between  1981-82  and  1986-87,  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  in 
1986-87  (in  1981-82  dollars)  would  be: 

$1,740,087    X    (1.02/1.10)5    =  $1,192,900 

Therefore,  total  assessed  value  would  be  about  $57,410,000  ($45,220,000  + 
$1,192,900).    (The  second  term  in  the  above  equation  is  raised  to  the  fifth 
power  to  reflect  the  cumulative  effect  over  5  years,  1981-82  to  1986-37,  of 
assessed  value  increasing  2%  per  year  and  inflation  at  10%  per  year.) 

710/  The  tax  distribution  shown  in  Table  6  reflects  the  distribution  likely  to 
be  in  effect  in  1986-87.    It  is  the  same  distribution  used  in  1980-81  and 
1982-83  (San  Francisco  Controller's  Office).    It  differs  from  the  1981-82 
distribution  due  to  a  one-time  transfer  of  property  tax  revenues  from  the  City 
to  the  school  districts  to  adjust  for  over-collected  taxes  from  unsecured 
property.    In  1981-82,  the  City's  share  of  non-bond  property  taxes  was  lower 
than  in  1980-81  and  1982-83,  and  the  school  districts'  shares  were  higher 
(Jerry  Smyth,  San  Francisco  Controller's  Office  telephone  conversation,  August 
26,  1982). 

/II/  Taxable  expenditures  within  the  central  business  district  per  office 
worker  were  $715  per  year  (SPUR,  Impact  of  Intensive  High-Rise  Development  on 
San  Francisco,  June  1975,  p.  262)~    Between  1974  and  1981-82  average  weekly 
earnings  of  finance,  insurance,  real  estate  and  service  workers  rose 
nationally  63%.    (U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Washington,  July  1982.)    Thus,  taxable  expenditures  per  employee  in  1981-82 
are  $1,165.    Sales  tax  revenues  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
general  fund  would  be  at  a  1.%  tax  rate: 

1,650  employees  x  $1,165  taxable  sales    x    1%  tax  rate  =  $19,200 

In  addition,  sales  tax  revenues,  at  a  0.25%  tax  rate,  are  distributed  to  the 
local  transportation  fund  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission  among  BART,  Muni,  AC  Transit,  Golden  Gate  Transit,  and  SamTrans. 
For  the  project  these  revenues  would  be  about  $4,800. 

Sales  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  0.5%  BART  sales  tax  would  be  about 
$9,600.    Of  this  total,  BART  would  get  $7,200  directly,  and  the  remaining 
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$2,400  would  be  distributed  by  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
among  BART,  Muni  and  AC  Transit. 

/12/  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  methodology  described  in  Gruen  Gruen  + 
Associates,  Fiscal  Impacts  of  New  Downtown  Highrises  on  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  March  1981,  p.  116.    This  methodology  has  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  information  on  more  recent  actual  collections,  current  tax  rates,  and 
changes  to  the  small  business  exemption.    Tax  collections  in  1981-82  amounted 
to  $89,307,158  (San  Francisco  Tax  Collector's  Office).    Collections  would  have 
been  about  $7-9  million  lower  if  the  new  small  business  exemption  had  been  in 
effect  then  (San  Francisco  Tax  Collector's  Office).    Assuming  the  change  to 
the  exemption  would  have  lowered  collections  in  1981-82  by  $8  million,  total 
citywide  collections  would  have  been  $81,307,158.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
29.7%  of  citywide  business  tax  revenues  are  generated  by  businesses  in  the 
C-3-0  area  (Arthur  Anderson  &  Company,  Downtown  Highrise  District  Cost 
Revenues  Study,  November  1980).    Thus,  in  1981-82,  business  tax  collections 
from  the  C-3-0  area  would  have  been  about  $24,148,000  if  the  new  small 
business  exemption  had  been  in  effect  ($81,307,158  x  .297  =  $24,148,000).  The 
C-3-0  area  consists  of  about  39,100,000  sq.  ft.  of  building  space  (Gruen  Gruen 
&  Associates,  Fiscal  Impacts  of  New  Downtown  Highrises  on  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  March  1981).    Therefore,  the  1981-82  tax  revenues  per 
mi  1 1  ion  sq.  ft.  of  building  space  in  the  C-3-0  area  would  have  been  about 
$617,600  ($24,148,000/39.1  million  sq.  ft.  =  $617,600  per  million  sq.  ft.) 

For  comparison,  the  estimate  of  annual  business  tax  revenue  from  the  project 
($250,700,  in  1981-82  dollars)  using  the  methodology  described  above  is  higher 
than  the  estimate  obtained  by  using  the  methodology  of  the  Gruen  Gruen  + 
Associates  study  unadjusted  for  recent  tax  changes  ($220,800,  in  1981-82 
dol 1 ars) . 

/13/  The  small  business  exemption  of  the  business  tax  was  changed  to  exempt 
more  business  than  were  eligible  for  the  exemption  previously.    In  the  past, 
businesses  whose  computed  tax  was  $500  or  less  were  exempt  from  paying  the 
tax.    Effective  January  1,  1982,  businesses  whose  computed  tax  is  $2,500  or 
less  are  exempt  (Victor  Wong,  San  Francisco  Tax  Collector's  Office  September 
7,  1982). 

714/  Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates,  Fiscal  Impacts  of  New  Downtown  High-Rises  on 
The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  March  1981,  p.  120.    This  estimate, 
updated  to  1981-82  dollars,  was  based  on  estimated  Citywide  revenue  from  the 
utility  users  tax  in  the  1980-81  Appropriations  Ordinance  adjusted  to  isolate 
the  revenues  from  the  C-3-0  area.    For  comparison,  an  estimate  using  the 
approach  from  the  101  Montgomery  St.  FEIR  (EE  80.26),  p.  90,  would  indicate 
higher  revenue  of  $48,400  compared  to  $28,300  in  the  text  above.  (This 
alternate  method  involves  multiplying  annual  use  estimates  by  utility  charges 
and  then  by  tax  rates  to  estimate  tax  revenues.    Use  estimates  for 
electricity,  gas,  and  water  are  from  pp.  90  and  94  of  this  EIR).) 

715/  The  total  assessed  value  of  the  project  site  (including  land  and 
improvements)  is  $1,841,432  in  1981-82  (San  Francisco  Assessor's  Office).  In 
1981-82  dollars,  the  total  asessed  value  in  1986-87  would  be: 

$1,841,432    X    (1.02/1.10)5    =  $1,262,400 
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This  incorporates  an  estimated  10%  annual  inflation  and  the  2%  annual  growth 
in  nominal  assessed  valuation  permitted  under  Proposition  13  (the  second  term 
is  raised  to  the  fifth  power  to  incorporate  the  effect  of  these  two  factors 
over  the  five  years  from  1981-82  to  1986-87). 

Property  tax  revenues  to  the  City's  general  fund  in  1986-87  would  be  about 
0.9%  of  the  total  assessed  value,  or  $11,000,  in  1981-82  dollars  (Jl, 262, 400  x 
.0087  =  $11,000). 

/16/  Studies  done  by  Arthur  Anderson  &  Company  (Downtown  Hi ghri se  Pi stri ct 
Cost  Revenue  Study,  November  1980)  and  by  David  Jones  (Downtown  Highrise 
Ui  strict  Cost  Revenue  Study,  February  1981)  examine  the  fiscal  impact  of  the 
existing  downtown.    The  three  other  studies  address  the  question  of  what  the 
fiscal  impact  of  new  development  would  be  (Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates  study 
citied  above;  Sedway/Cooke  et  al.,  "Fiscal  Concerns"  in  Downtown  San  Francisco 
Conservation  and  Development  Planning  Program,  Phase  I  Study,  October  1979; 
and  Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates,  "Fiscal  Considerations,"  Appendix  C,  101 
Montgomery  St.  FEIR. )    Of  these  three  only  the  Gruen  Gruen  &  Associates  study 
developed  estimates  of  the  additional  service  costs  associated  with  new 
development.  (See  101  Montgomery  FEIR  (EE80.26)  pp.  191-196  for  a  summary 
comparison  of  these  five  fiscal  studies.) 

717/  The  main  area  of  possible  disagreement  with  the  costs  from  the 
Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates  study  is  likely  to  involve  the  definition  of  costs. 
For  example,  David  Jones  criticized  the  use  of  a  similar  "direct  cost" 
definition  in  the  Arthur  Anderson  study  saying  that  downtown  should  pay  for 
services  provided  outside  the  C-3-0  area  as  well  (noting  Citywide  recreation 
and  cultural  facilities  like  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Performing  Arts  complex 
as  examples).    There  has  not  been  a  study  that  identifies  how  new  downtown 
development  affects  costs  for  these  services.    Nor  is  there  agreement  on 
definitions  or  an  accepted  methodology  for  how  this  should  be  done. 
Recognizing  potential  differences  in  definition,  it  is  still  possible  to 
consider  the  direct  costs  defined  here  as  at  least  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
relevant  costs  of  new  development.    (Also  see  "The  Difficulties  of  Assigning 
Costs  and  Revenues,"  101  Montgomery  St.  FEIR,  EE  80.26  p.  310  and  pp.  314-315). 

718/  As  shown  in  Appendix  F,  Table  F-2,  p.  216-219,  about  12.7  million  sq.  ft. 
will  be  added  downtown  when  all  of  the  approved  or  under  construction  projects 
(as  of  November  1982)  are  built.    Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  evaluate  the 
proposed  project  as  among  those  that  could  be  built  in  the  subsequent  3.0 
million  sq.  ft.    The  relevance  of  this  assumption  is  made  clear  in  the  next 
footnote. 

719/  Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates,  Fiscal  Impacts  of  New  Downtown  High-Rises  on 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  March  1981,  p.  99.    From  the  figures  in 
Table  III-42,  p.  99,  total  added  direct  service  costs  for  the  next  5.0  million 
sq.  ft.  after  10  million  sq.  ft.  have  been  added  to  the  1980  stock  downtown 
equal  $1,494,031.    This  figure  minus  the  additional  cost  for  Muni  of  $357,690 
equals  the  direct  cost  for  services  other  than  Muni  of  $1,136,341.  This 
amount  divided  by  5.0  million  sq.  ft.  equals  the  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  $0,227. 
Adjusting  this  to  1981-82  dollars  results  in  a  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  $0,254. 
(The  costs  for  Muni  are  excluded  here  because  the  PUC  staff  has  since 
developed  more  current  Muni  cost  estimates.) 
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These  additional  direct  costs  generated  by  new  downtown  development  were 
estimated  based  on  interviews  with  agency  staff  and  on  examination  of  the 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Company  study  of  current  downtown  service  costs,  computer 
print-outs  from  City  departments,  and  City  budgets  and  appropriations 
documents.    Cost  estimates  assume  that  current  service  levels  downtown  would 
be  maintained  as  the  amount  of  building  space  increases. 

/20/  The  project  would  be  405,900  sq.  ft.,  but  an  existing  16,000  sq.  ft. 
building  would  be  removed. 

/21/  Bruce  Bernhard,  "The  Marginal  Cost  of  Peak  Period  Muni  Passenger  Trips 
Per  Unit  of  Office  Space,"  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission,  February 
1981.    "Marginal"  costs  represent  the  costs  per  additional  peak  period 
passenger  trip.    The  relevant  measure  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed  project  is 
the  additional  or  marginal  cost  per  passenger  trip  generated  during  peak 
hours.    This  cost  estimate  includes  operator  labor,  maintenance  labor,  fuel  or 
power,  other  direct  operating  costs,  parts,  and  amortization  of  incremental 
vehicles  (expressed  as  a  weighted  average  of  modes).    This  estimate  includes 
the  marginal  costs  incurred  by  added  passengers  from  a  new  downtown  building. 
It  does  not  allocate  any  incremental  facilities  costs  (garage  space  or 
storage)  nor  any  incremental  supervisory  staff  costs  although  such  costs  would 
also  be  incurred  at  some  level.    Fare  revenue  of  $0.39  per  passenger  trip  is 
estimated  assuming  only  adult  riders  and  includes  capital  costs  of  new 
vehicles.    This  estimate  of  marginal  cost  and  the  estimate  of  marginal  revenue 
shown  in  the  next  sentence  were  formulated  in  early  1981.    Since  then,  costs 
have  risen  and  Muni  fares  have  been  increased  (adult  fares  increased  from 
$0.50  per  ride  to  $0.60  per  ride).    Ridership  has  fallen  somewhat  in  response 
to  higher  fares,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  is  not  yet  certain.  More 
recent  cost  and  revenue  estimates  that  account  for  these  changes  are  not 
available.    In  the  absence  of  revised  figures,  however,  the  estimates  used 
here  are  probably  a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  present  net  marginal  cost 
per  peak  period  ride,  in  1981-82  dollars.    This  is  because  the  increases  in 
costs  and  fares  and  decreases  in  ridership  have  probably  offset  each  other  to 
a  large  extent  (Bruce  Bernhard,  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
telephone  conversation,  August  14,  1982). 

/22/  580  peak  rides  per  day  x  260  work  days  per  year  x  $0.39  cost  per  ride  = 
$58,600. 

/23/  The  project  sponsor  is  a  member  of  a  class  of  owners  of  property  in  the 
downtown  area  which  is  challenging  the  legality  of  the  Transit  Impact 
Development  Fee  Ordinance  by  Action  No.  79-0705  now  pending  in  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court.    The  Project  Sponsor  has  not  agreed  that  the  Ordinance  is 
valid  or  with  the  assumptions  set  forth  here  concerning  the  impact  of  the 
project,  or  other  similar  projects  in  the  downtown  area,  on  the  Muni. 

724/  Bruce  Bernhard,  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission,  telephone 
conversation,  August  24,  1981.    Useful  life  is  considered  to  be  45  years,  in 
accordance  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  standards. 

725/  During  fiscal  year  1980-1981,  the  City  earned  about  12.5%  on  its  money. 
During  1981-82  it  earned  about  14%.    Inflation  in  the  first  period  in  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  area  was  10.5%  and  in  1981-1982  it  was  11.2%  (Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Consumer  Price  Indexes,  Pacific 
Cities  and  U.S.  Ci ty  Average, "  June  1981,  June  1982).    Thus,  the  difference 
between  interest  rates  and  inflation  was  2%  in  the  first  period  and  3.3%  in 
the  second.    The  0%  and  2.5%  presented  in  the  text  represent  what  could  be 
expected  to  be  a  minimum  return  and  what  might  be  an  average  return  based  on 
recent  experience.    (William  Seaton,  City  Treasurer's  Office,  telephone 
conversation  September  15,  1982). 

726/  If  the  transit  development  fee  is  not  collected,  costs  to  the  City's 
general  fund  for  increased  Muni  service  downtown  would  increase  by  $58,600, 
indicating  a  net  revenue  increase  of  about  $616,000. 

727/  With  reference  to  this  section  and  the  preceding  one,  it  is  noted  that 
the  conclusions  here  as  to  direction  of  fiscal  impact  are  similar  to  the 
generalized  conclusions  in  previous  EIRs.    (See  particularly 
101  Montgomery  St.  FEIR  (EE  80.26),  pp.  82-88  and  309-326.)  For  comparison, 
the  three  recent  fiscal  studies  which  considered  whether  the  City's  fiscal 
situation  would  be  better  in  the  future  with  new  development  than  without  it 
answered  the  following:    (1)  probably  yes  (Appendix  C  in  101  Montgomery  St. 
FEIR);  (2)  apparently  yes  (Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates  study);  and  (3)  no,  unless 
new  revenue  sources  are  found  (Sedway7Cooke  study  that  was  done  before  the 
transit  development  fee  was  initiated).    (For  more  comparison,  see  p.  196, 
101  Montgomery  St.  FEIR,  EE  80.26) 

7287  Sixty-three  percent  of  first  year  revenues  come  from  the  property  tax  and 
37%  from  other  sources.  Property  tax  revenues  decline  in  real  terms  each  year 
by  7.3%: 

1.0271.10  =  .927  -  1.00    =    -  0.073 

Other  revenues  do  not  change.  Therefore,  total  revenues  decline  by  4.6%: 

.63  X  .927  =  .584  +  .37  =  .954  -  1.00  =  -  0.046 

7297  For  example,  there  have  been  recent  proposals  at  the  state  level  to  treat 
residential  and  non-residential  properties  differently  for  property  tax 
purposes  (i.e.  to  "split"  the  rolls).    If  such  a  system  were  enacted,  property 
tax  revenues  from  office  buildings  that  are  not  sold  would  likely  increase  at 
a  greater  rate  than  2%  per  year. 

7307  Ward  Belding,  Supervisor,  BART  Office  of  Research,  telephone 
communication,  September  7,  1982. 

7317  200  peak  riders  x  2  peaks  per  day  x  260  work  days  per  year  x  $1.10 
deficit  per  ride  =  $114,400  (in  1981-82  dollars).    This  estimate  assumes  that 
fares  are  increased  to  account  for  cost  increases  as  a  result  of  inflation 
between  1981-82  and  1986-87.    It  also  assumes  that  the  deficit  per  additional 
rider  (marginal  cost)  equals  the  average  deficit  per  rider  for  existing 
patrons. 
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J.    GROWTH  INDUCEMENT 

The  proposed  project  would  add  392,900  gross  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  at  the 
site  and  13,000  net  leasable  sq.  ft.  of  ground  floor  retail  space.  The 
project  would  represent  an  additional  growth  of  about  0.5%  in  high-rise  office 
space  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 

Approximately  1,650  permanent  jobs  would  be  created  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  project  (including  office,  managerial,  retail  sales, 
maintenance  and  security  positions).  Through  the  multiplier  effect,  about 
1,690  jobs  in  other  sectors  of  the  Bay  Area  economy  could  result.  To  the 
extent  that  the  project  attracts  new  residents  or  commuters  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  attracted  to  San  Francisco  or  the  Bay  Area,  the  project 
may  be  viewed  as  employment-generating  and  growth-inducing. 

The  proposed  project  may  have  an  incremental  impact  on  the  demand  for  housing 
in  the  area.  The  project  may  directly  result  in  175  to  350  households  moving 
into  or  desiring  to  move  into  San  Francisco  (see  p.  103). 

The  project  would  require  no  new  construction  or  extension  of  public  services 
or  utility  systems  and  would  occur  in  an  already  developed  area.    No  new 
infrastructure  improvements  would  be  required  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
project  would  intensify  development  opportunities  that  do  not  already  exist. 
There  would  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  services  other  than  those 
provided  in  the  planned  retail  space.    Employee  purchasing  power  could 
stimulate  employee-oriented  retail  activity  in  the  proposed  project  area. 

The  project  would  continue  the  trend  of  intensifying  office  use  in  the 
downtown.  Together  with  other  new  office  development  near  the  site,  it  could 
stimulate  further  office  growth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  on  lots  currently 
used  for  parking  or  occupied  by  low-rise  structures  containing  business 
support  services. 
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V.    MITIGATION  MEASURES 


The  following  mitigation  measures  have  been  identified  that  could  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  potential  adverse  environmental  effects  of  the  proposed 
project.    Most  of  these  measures  either  have  been  adopted  as  part  of  the 
project  or  are  under  consideration  by  the  project  sponsor.    Some  have  been 
rejected  by  the  sponsor.    The  status  of  each  mitigation  measure  is  discussed 
below.    Those  measures  not  included  as  part  of  the  project  could  be  required 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  as  conditions  of  project  approval. 

A.    URBAN  DESIGN  FACTORS 

MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  The  project  sponsor  would  retain  the  facade  of  the  350  Bush  Building,  also 
known  as  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange,  as  part  of  the  project.  Final 
plans  for  retention  of  the  facade  would  be  determined  by  engineering 
studies  to  reveal  how  solidly  the  terra-cotta  blocks  are  reinforced  and 
the  extent  of  restoration  required  to  correct  deterioration  of  the 
blocks.    This  would  partially  mitigate  the  loss  of  a  designated  City 
Landmark. 

2.  The  project  would  include  street-level  retail  uses,  a  plaza  with  landscape 
planters,  and  street  trees  in  sidewalk  openings,  which  would  help  provide 
pedestrian  scale  and  interest. 

3.  The  proposed  tower  would  have  a  series  of  setbacks  at  the  upper  levels  to 
reduce  its  bulk  and  to  minimize  its  horizontal  profile. 

4.  The  building  would  have  a  granite  or  travertine  exterior,  similar  in 
color,  texture,  and  window  pattern  to  the  Russ  Building  exterior. 

5.  The  project  sponsor  would  control  design  of  signs  and  graphics  on  the 
tower  to  avoid  garish  and  distracting  appearances. 
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B.    TRAFFIC,  TRANSIT,  PARKING  AND  CIRCULATION 
MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  The  existing  Russ  Building  garage  entrance  would  be  used  for  the  tower 
loading  and  parking  space  would  be  used  so  no  new  curb  cuts  would  be 
required.    This  would  reduce  pedestrian-vehicle  conflicts. 

2.  A  freight  elevator  would  be  provided  in  proximity  to  the  loading  dock  to 
reduce  conflicts  between  pedestrian  flow  and  movement  of  goods. 

3.  The  building  management  would  limit  "move-in  -  move-out"  of  office  tenants 
to  hours  after  6  p.m.,  when  curb  parking  is  permitted  on  Bush  St.  This 
would  mitigate  street  congestion  caused  by  the  availability  of  only  one 
35-ft.  truck  space  in  the  project.    Four  additional  loading  spaces  in  the 
project  would  serve  van-sized  trucks. 

4.  A  member  of  the  building  management  staff  would  be  designated  as  a 
transportation  broker.    Tenant  carpool  and  vanpool  programs  would  be 
encouraged  by  providing  a  central  clearinghouse  for  carpool  and  vanpool 
information.    This  would  mitigate  increases  in  street  congestion  by 
encouraging  a  higher  number  of  passengers  per  vehicle. 

5.  Tenant  firms  would  be  encouraged  to  implement  a  flex-time  system  for 
employees  to  reduce  peak  period  congestion  on  the  transportation  system. 

6.  The  building  would  be  equipped  with  a  trash  compactor  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  solid  waste,  requiring  less  frequent  disposal  trips. 

MEASURES  NOT  PART  OF  PROJECT 

1.  Street  trees  could  be  located  along  Bush  St.  in  the  ground  instead  of  in 
planter  boxes  to  reduce  impediments  to  pedestrian  traffic,  depending  upon 
conflicts  with  utility  lines  and  sidewalk  vaults. 

2.  The  general  construction  contract  could  require  that  construction  traffic 
enter  or  leave  the  project  site  before  or  after  the  morning  peak  hour  and 
before  or  after  the  afternoon  peak  hour.    A  decision  on  this  measure  would 
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be  made  after  discussion  of  feasibility  between  sponsor  and  project 
contractor(s) .    The  measure  would  be  implemented  unless  it  proved  to 
materially  increase  costs  or  to  interfere  with  proper  construction 
techniques,  such  as  concrete  pours. 

3.  Transit  use  could  be  encouraged  by  providing  for  on-site  sale  of  BART 
tickets  and  Muni  passes.    A  decision  to  implement  this  measure  would  be 
made  after  obtaining  information  on  procedures  involved  in  such  sales  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  tenants  in  assuming  this  function. 

4.  Within  a  year  of  project  completion,  the  project  sponsor  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  in  accordance  with  Departmental 
Policy,  could  conduct  a  trip  generation  survey  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning.    Alternatively,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  an  in-lieu  fee  could  be 
contributed  toward  an  overall  survey  of  the  downtown  area.    The  decision 
on  this  measure  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  such  a  survey, 
the  amount  of  the  in-lieu  fee  requested  by  the  city,  willingness  of 
tenants  to  participate,  and  the  need  for  such  a  survey  after  completion  of 
the  Downtown  Environmental  Impact  Report. 

MEASURES  THAT  COULD  BE  IMPLEMENTED  BY  PUBLIC  AGENCIES/1/ 

1.  Alley  systems,  such  as  Belden  St.,  which  form  pedestrian  pathways  near  the 
project  site,  could  be  developed  to  facilitate  foot  traffic  flow  and 
reduce  the  traffic  along  Montgomery  St. 

2.  News  racks,  sign  poles,  and  other  street  furniture  could  be  located  away 
from  intersections  to  facilitate  pedestrian  flow.  Street  trees, 
especially  along  Montgomery  St.  could  be  placed  in  sidewalk  grates  rather 
than  in  planter  boxes. 

3.  Currently,  vehicles  are  restricted  on  Belden  St.  between  11:00  a.m.  and 
3:00  p.m.    to  accommodate  the  noon  peak  period.    An  alternative  plan  would 
be  to  exclude  vehicles  all  day  except  for  emergency  vehicles  and  service 
vehicles  which  may  be  permitted  only  at  the  north  and  south  end  of 
Belden  St. 
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Measures  1,  2  and  3  above  have  been  analyzed  in  the  "Center  City 
Circulation  Program"  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  City's  Transportation 
Policy  Group  (TPG).    The  main  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to  alleviate 
pedestrian  congestion  on  downtown  streets  (e.g.,  the  intersection  of  Bush 
and  Montgomery  Sts.).    Each  measure  will  be  analyzed  in  more  detail  in 
mid-1983.    The  process  of  implementing  these  measures  would  require: 
recommendation  from  the  Interdepartmental  Staff  Committee  on  Traffic  and 
Transportation  (ISCOTT)  to  the  Public  Works  Department;  public  hearing(s) 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works;  and  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

4.    Increasing  the  length  of  the  traffic  light  green  cycle  at  Market  St.  and 
Montgomery  and  Battery  Sts.  for  cars  heading  south  onto  Bay  Bridge 
entrances  could  facilitate  auto  traffic  flow  during  evening  rush  hours. 
To  implement  this  measure,  the  project  sponsor  would  have  to  make  a 
written  request  to  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
After  studying  the  request,  the  Department  could  act  immediately  to 
implement  the  measure. 

C.    AIR  QUALITY 

MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  The  project  contractor  would  sprinkle  demolition  and  excavation  areas  with 
water  at  least  twice  daily.    An  effective  water  program  can  reduce  dust 
generation  by  about  50%. /2/ 

2.  The  project  contractor  would  maintain  and  operate  construction  equipment 
to  minimize  exhaust  emissions. 

3.  To  reduce  construction  dust  and  potential  spillage  onto  the  street  which 
could  clog  sewers,  the  project  contractor  would  require  (a)  that  covered 
trucks  be  used  to  haul  demolition  and  excavation  spoils  from  the  site  and 
(b)  that  demolition  be  carried  out  under  water  spray. 

4.  Measures  discussed  in  the  Transportation  Mitigation  Section,  p.  122, 
encouraging  car/van  pools,  flex-time,  and  the  use  of  public  transit  would 
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result  in  reduced  traffic  volumes  and  would  therefore  help  to  reduce 
automobile  emissions  in  the  downtown  area  and  Bay  Area. 

5.    Interior  air  quality  would  be  controlled  by  a  variable-air-volume 

ventilation  system  that  would  provide  a  minimum  of  one  air  change  per 
hour.    Air  for  ventilation  would  consist  of  a  filtered  mixture  of  outside 
air  and  recirculated  air  and  would  maintain  or  surpass  outdoor  air  quality 
standards.  monitors  for  control  of  air  change  time  would  be  used./3/ 

D.  NOISE 

MEASURE  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.    The  project  sponsor  and  project  contractor  would  meet  with  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  to  determine  necessary  and  feasible  measures  during  the 
construction  period  to  reduce  noise  effects  on  Temple  Hotel  residents. 

E.  ENERGY 

MEASURE  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  The  heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  system  would  be 
equipped  with  an  economizer  cycle  to  use  outside  air  for  cooling.  Time 
switch  controls  and  energy-efficient  motors  would  be  used  to  reduce  energy 
consumption. 

2.  Office  suites  would  be  equipped  with  individualized  light  switches  to  aid 
energy  conservation  by  tenants  and  encourage  use  of  daylighting.  Lighting 
fixtures  will  include  energy-efficient  ballasts  and  lamps. 

MEASURES  NOT  PART  OF  PROJECT 

1.    Project  energy  use  could  be  monitored  and/or  controlled  by  a  Building 
Automation  System  (BAS)  designed  to  optimize  system  efficiency  and 
minimize  energy  use.    Decision  on  implementation  of  this  measure  would  be 
made  at  the  time  of  analysis  of  compliance  of  building  design  with 
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provisions  of  Title  24  of  the  State  Administrative  Code  regarding  energy 
conservation. 

3.  The  use  of  solar  energy  for  space  heating  and  to  provide  heat  for  hot 
water  use  has  been  rejected  by  the  project  sponsor  because  the  sunlight 
exposure  of  the  building  is  reduced  by  the  Russ  Building  to  the  east, 
other  tall  buildings  to  the  southeast  (180  Montgomery  -  25  stories,  French 
Bank  of  California  -  29  stories.  Equitable  life  Building  -  26  stories)  and 
south  (Hunter-Dul in  Building  -  14  stories,  Crocker  Building  -  38  stories, 
and  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  building  -  38  stories). 

4.  The  project  sponsor  is  not  considering  the  use  of  triple-pane  windows  or 
motion-activated  light  switches  because  of  the  expense  of  these  measures 
in  relation  to  energy  savings.    Wind  generators  have  been  rejected  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  supply  enough  of  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
proposed  building  to  decrease  the  need  for  conventional  energy  supply 
design  provisions  or  to  decrease  operating  costs. /4/ 

F.    COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  To  reduce  the  need  for  City  police  services,  the  project  would  provide 
internal  security  measures.  Security  guards  would  screen  visitors  and 
restrict  entrance  to  the  towers  before  and  after  normal  working  hours. 

2.  The  building  would  include  a  trash  compactor  to  reduce  the  volume  of  solid 
waste  requiring  transport  and  disposal. 

3.  An  evacuation  and  emergency  response  plan  for  the  building  would  be 
developed  by  the  project  sponsor,  reviewed  by  the  Fire  Department,  and 
submitted  to  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
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G.  GEOLOGY,  SEISMOLOGY  AND  HYDROLOGY 
MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.  During  demolition  and  excavation,  the  project  contractor  would 
mechanically  sweep  streets  adjacent  to  the  site  to  prevent  siltation  of 
storm  drains.    The  contractor  would  confine  construction  equipment 
maintenance  and  refueling  activities  to  locations  where  petroleum  spillage 
would  be  contained,  and  would  construct  wet  and  dry  catchment  basins  on 
site  to  trap  silt  and  debris  for  later  transportation  to  dumps. 
Contaminants  would  be  flushed  to  catchment  basins,  and  debris  and  quality 
of  water  discharged  into  City  sewers  would  be  monitored. 

2.  Soldier  beams  and  lagging  would  be  installed  around  the  construction  site 
as  a  shoring  and  groundwater  retention  device.    These  would  be  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  and  specifications  of  the  project 
sponsor's  geotechnical  consultants  to  prevent  groundwater  infiltration 
during  construction. 

3.  If  necessary,  during  excavation,  the  contractor  would  install  groundwater 
observation  wells  and  instruments,  and  a  licensed  professional  engineer 
would  monitor  water  table  levels  and  potential  subsidence  or  settlement. 

4.  Project  engineers  would  perform  a  dynamic  structural  analysis  for  the 
project  to  ensure  optimum  structural  stability  during  an  earthquake. 

5.  The  project  would  include  appropriate  underpinning  and  support  measures  to 
protect  the  Mining  Exchange  facade  during  demolition  and  reconstruction. 

H.  EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING  AND  FISCAL  FACTORS 
MEASURES  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  PROJECT 

I.  The  project  would  include  street-level  retail  space.    This  measure  would 
help  meet  the  demand  for  retail  services  generated  by  new  downtown 
employment. 
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MEASURES  NOT  PART  OF  PROJECT 

1.  The  project  sponsor  could  contribute  funds  for  maintaining  and  augmenting 
public  transportation  service,  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  demand 
created  by  the  project,  should  such  contribution  be  required  by  the  City. 
The  project  sponsor  would  make  a  decision  about  implementing  this  measure 
after  an  appropriate  and  equitable  funding  mechanism  is  established. 

2.  The  project  sponsor  could  participate  in  the  City's  Office/Housing 
Production  Program  (OHPP)  to  provide  the  349  housing  unit  demand  in 

San  Francisco,  based  on  the  OHPP  formula  and  that  the  relationship  between 
office  employment  and  housing  demand  has  not  been  conclusively 
established.    The  sponsor  has  rejected  this  measure  because,  in  the 
sponsor's  opinion,  the  OHPP  formula  overestimates  the  project-related 
housing  demand  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  relationship  between 
downtown  employment  and  housing  demand  has  not  been  conclusively 
established.    The  sponsor  also  feels  that  new  San  Francisco  employment 
supported  by  the  project  would  allow  employees  to  purchase  or  rent  housing 
in  San  Francisco  and  thereby  foster  development  of  housing.    The  housing 
requirement  would  also  limit  the  return  on  the  sponsor's  investment  in  the 
project  and  reduce  its  economic  feasibility. 

I.    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

MEASURE  PROPOSED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROJECT 

1.    Should  evidence  of  cultural  or  historic  artifacts  of  significance  be  found 
during  project  excavation,  the  Environmental  Review  Officer  and  the 
President  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  would  be  notified. 
The  project  sponsor  would  select  an  archaeologist  or  other  expert  to  help 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Review  determine  the  significance  of  the  find 
and  whether  feasible  measures,  including  appropriate  security  measures, 
could  be  implemented  to  preserve  or  recover  such  artifacts.  The 
Environmental  Review  Officer  would  then  recommend  specific  mitigation 
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measures,  if  necessary,  and  recommendations  would  be  sent  to  the  State 
Office  of  Historic  Preservation.    Excavation  or  construction  which  might 
damage  the  discovered  cultural  resources  would  be  suspended  for  a  maximum 
of  four  weeks  to  permit  inspection,  recommendations  and  retrieval,  if 
appropriate. 


NOTES  -  Mitigation  Measures 

/!/  Information  for  this  section  is  based  on  two  telephone  conversations  with 
Chi-Hsin  Shao,  Transportation  Planner,  San  Francisco  Department  of  City 
Planning,  September  4  and  25,  1981. 

HI  Donald  Ballanti,  Certified  Consulting  Meteorologist,  personal 
communication,  August  3,  1981. 

73/  For  discussion  of  indoor  air  pollution  and  control  see  5  Fremont  Center 
FEIR,  EE  80.268,  certified  March  12,  1981. 

/4/  "I  doubt  there  is  anywhere  in  San  Francisco,  except  for  a  few  remote 
locations,  that  would  offer  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  utilize  wind  power." 
Ethan  M,  Thorman,  Windfarms  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  letter  to  Selina  Bendix, 
Bendix  Environmental  Research,  Inc.,  September  2,  1981. 
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VI.    Significant  Environmental 
EFFECTS  THAT  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED  IF  THE 


Effects 
PROJECT  IS 


TRANSPORTATION 

Traffic.    Proposed  cumulative  development  in  the  vicigity,  including  the 
project,  would  cause  traffic  conditions  to  worsen  in  the  downtown  area. 

BART  and  Muni.    The  project  would  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts  on  BART  and 
Muni  and  other  transit  carriers  by  increasing  the  number  of  office  workers 
downtown.    Increased  transit  ridership  from  the  project  would  represent  2.3% 
of  the  cumulative  development  demand  to  1990.    Increased  ridership  resulting 
from  cumulative  development  would  create  a  need  for  increased  subsidy  by 
monies  from  the  City's  General  Fund. 

Pedestri ans.    Increases  in  pedestrian  flows  during  the  noon  hour  and  p.m.  peak 
hour  from  cumulative  development,  including  the  project,  would  cause  the  level 
of  operation  on  the  Bush  St.  sidewalk  to  worsen  from  unimpeded  to  impeded 
conditions. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  project  would  retain  only  the  facade  of  the  Mining  Exchange  Building,  a 
designated  City  landmark.    Retention  of  only  its  facade  would  significantly 
reduce  its  value  as  part  of  the  City's  architectural  and  historical  heritage, 
since  it  would  no  longer  look  like  a  separate  building  remaining  from  the 
past,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  a  more  recently  built  building. 

HOUSING 

According  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  housing  formula,  the  project 
would  generate  a  demand  for  349  units  of  housing  in  San  Francisco.  According 
to  the  methodology  described  in  Table  H-2,  p.  236,  the  project  would  generate 
a  demand  for  215  units  on  the  Peninsula,  360  units  in  the  East  Bay,  and  140  in 
the  North  Bay. 
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VII.  Alternatives 


A.    ALTERNATIVE  1 :    NO  PROJECT 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE. 

This  alternative  would  entail  no  change  to  the  project  site  as  it  now  exists. 
The  two  vacant  lots  and  the  unoccupied  350  Bush  St.  building  would  remain  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  and  use.    The  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
(BBI)  has  issued  a  notice  that  the  building  is  unsafe  and  must  be  brought  up 
to  Code  or  demolished.    Enforcement  of  the  BBI  notice  may  result  in  demolition 
of  the  existing  structure.    A  Certificate  of  Appropriateness,  in  accordance 
with  Section  1006  of  the  Planning  Code,  would  be  required  for  any 
construction,  alteration  or  demolition  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

The  environmental  effects  of  the  no-project  alternative  would  keep  conditions 
identical  to  those  described  in  the  Environmental  Setting  Section,  providing 
the  350  Bush  St.  building  is  not  demolished.    Current  levels  of  traffic, 
parking  demand,  on-street  loading,  noise,  air  pollution,  energy  consumption, 
wind,  shadow  and  visual  effects  would  remain  unchanged.    This  alternative 
would  provide  no  employment  and  minimal  property  tax  revenue  from  a  vacant 
site.    This  alternative  may  result  in  the  demolition  of  the  350  Bush  St. 
building  if  the  BBI  notice  is  enforced,  as  it  could  be  under  the  terms  of 
Section  1007  of  the  Planning  Code  which  would  allow  "construction,  alteration 
or  demolition  necessary  to  correct  the  unsafe  or  dangerous  condition." 

SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  no-project  alternative  has  been  rejected  by  the  project  sponsor  because  it 
does  not  meet  the  sponsor's  objectives  of  providing  office  space  to  meet  the 
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demand  and  make  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment,  and  because  the 
alternative  would  be  an  inefficient  use  of  scarce  downtown  land  resources.  In 
the  sponsor's  opinion,  the  investment  required  to  bring  the  Mining  Exchange 
building  up  to  code  would  not  be  justified  by  the  return  on  this  investment. 
The  sponsor  has  applied  for  a  demolition  permit  for  the  structure  because  of 
the  BBI  notice. 

B.    ALTERNATIVE  2:    COMPLETE  DEMOLITION  OF  350  BUSH  ST.  BUILDING 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  proposed  project  except  that  the 
facade  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building  would  not  be  retained.    The  350  Bush  St. 
building  would  be  completely  demolished  (see  Figure  25,  p.  133).  This 
alternative  would  contain  about  406,000  gross  sq.  ft.,  the  same  as  the 
project.    The  ground  floor  would  contain  an  entry  court  set  back  from  Bush 
St.    A  two-story-high  base  would  define  the  proposed  building's  entrance,  with 
surface  color  and  arched  windows  similar  to  the  adjacent  Russ  Building.  The 
alternative    would  require  a  Certificate  of  Appropriateness  for  demolition  of 
a  designated  City  landmark. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

The  main  environmental  effects  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  proposed  project,  since  the  total  floor  area  and  overall  height  would 
be  the  same.  This  alternative  would  not  conform  to  Conservation  Policy  4  of 
the  Urban  Design  Element  of  the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
alternative  would  not  retain  the  facade  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange 
building. 

This  alternative  would  have  essentially  the  same  environmental  impacts  on 
traffic  generation,  parking  demand,  transit  demands,  air  pollution,  and  noise, 
wind  and  shadows  as  the  project. 
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SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  in  an  effort  to  comply  with 
the  City's  stated  objectives  of  conserving  the  City's  architectural  resources, 
when  feasible.    The  sponsor  feels  that  the  proposed  project  meets  the  City's 
preservation  objectives  as  well  as  permitting  development  of  a  spatially 
efficient  project.    The  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  has  stated  that 
such  facade  retention  does  not  meet  preservation  objectives. /I/ 

C.    ALTERNATIVE  3:    COMPLETE  PRESERVATION 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  would  involve  complete  preservation  of  the  350  Bush  St. 
building  and  the  construction  of  a  new  office  building  on  the  portion  of  the 
site  which  is  currently  vacant  (Lots  2  and  2A).    Renovation  of  the  former 
Mining  Exchange  would  require  replacement  of  the  building's  unreinforced  brick 
structural  support  system  with  a  concrete  or  steel  structural  support  system 
in  order  to  comply  with  current  seismic  safety  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Code.    The  terra-cotta  facade  would  require  strengthening,  and  a  new 
roof  would  be  required  to  meet  the  building  code  requirements.    New  floors 
would  have  to  be  installed  along  with  new  mechanical,  electrical  and  elevator 
systems.    The  building's  foundation  may  also  have  to  be  replaced.    The  Mining 
Exchange  would  contain  about  16,000  sq.  ft. 

If  a  new  office  building  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  vacant  portion  of  the 
site  (Lots  2  and  2A),  the  floor  area  ratio  for  the  two  lots,  plus  the  unused 
development  rights  from  Lots  1,  3  and  22  would  permit  development  of  a 
33-story  office  building  with  approximately  277,000  gross  sq.  ft.  However, 
the  reduced  tower  site  would  result  in  inefficient  floor  sizes.    Each  would  be 
about  8,400  sq.  ft.,  with  about  40%  of  the  gross  floor  area  occupied  by 
elevator,  utility,  stairway  and  service  space.    An  alternative  with  a  more 
feasible  relationship  between  useable  office  space  and  core  space  would  total 
about  103,000  gross  sq.  ft.,  with  12  stories,  each  floor  about  25%  occupied  by 
service  space.    (The  reduced  number  of  floors  would  require  fewer  elevator 
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shafts  in  the  service  core,  reduced  column  sizes  and  smaller  utility  shafts.) 
This  alternative  would  have  a  site  FAR  of  about  10.7:1,  compared  to  about 
15.3:1  for  the  proposed  project  (see  Figure  26,  p.  136).    This  alternative 
would  not  have  off-street  loading.    Total  floor  area  of  the  two  buildings 
would  be  about  120,000  sq.ft.,  about  70%  less  than  the  project.  This 
alternative  (without  the  corner  lot  premium  floor  area)  would  be  about  60% 
smaller  than  the  proposed  project. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

The  effects  of  this  alternative  on  traffic  generation,  parking  demands, 
transit  demands,  air  pollution,  noise,  and  most  public  service  demands  would 
be  about  70%  less  than  those  of  the  proposed  project  since  the  total  floor 
area  of  the  project  site  (including  the  350  Bush  St.  building)  would  be 
commensurately  reduced.    It  would  also  reduce  job  generation  and  revenue 
effects,  compared  to  the  project.    The  alternative  could  cast  shorter  shadows 
than  the  project,  and  would  not  shade  the  south  and  east  windows  of  the  Temple 
Hotel  in  morning  hours  in  summer  months  (May-July).    Because  of  the  reduced 
size  of  the  alternative  in  relation  to  the  Russ  Building  and  other  nearby 
high-rises,  wind  effects  would  be  similar  to  existing  conditions. /2/ 

There  would  be  no  setbacks  at  the  upper  floors  of  the  new  building.  This 
alternative  would  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  ground  floor  retail  space  and 
a  landscaped  plaza,  since  most  ground  floor  space  would  be  occupied  by  the 
renovated  350  Bush  St.  building  and  the  new  building  lobby.    There  would  be  no 
subsurface  parking  or  loading  facilities.    The  reduced  site  and  space  occupied 
in  the  basement  by  the  service  and  elevator  core  would  not  allow  development 
of  parking  and  loading  spaces  with  adequate  ramp  and  turning  space.  This 
alternative  would  consume  more  energy  per  unit  of  building  than  the  proposed 
project  because  the  greater  ratio  of  building  perimeter  to  floor  area  would 
increase  cooling  loads  and  would  override  the  beneficial  effects  of  increased 
natural  light  on  heating  and  lighting  loads. 

This  alternative  would  retain  and  preserve  a  designated  City  landmark,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  Conservation  policies  of  the  Urban  Design  Element  of 
the  San  Francisco  Comprehensive  Plan.    The  smaller  office  tower  would  not  be 
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visible  from  long-range  viewpoints,  and  would  cast  shorter  shadows  than  the 
proposed  project.    The  elevator  and  service  core  location  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  windows  on  the  east  facade  of  this  alternative.    This  wall,  which 
could  be  decoratively  clad,  would  be  seen  by  occupants  (up  to  the  12th  floor) 
of  the  Russ  Building  to  the  east  (see  Figure  26,  p.  136). 

Preservation  of  the  entire  350  Bush  St.  building  would  result  in  a  requirement 
to  bring  the  building  into  conformity  with  seismic  and  fire  safety  codes.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  could  be  done  without  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  building  interior  and  exterior  appearance.    According  to  Thomas  D.  Wosser 
of  H.J.  Degenkolb  &  Associates,  Engineers,  the  "unreinforced  masonry  walls  on 
the  west,  north  and  east  sides  were  previously  existing  walls  incorporated 
into  the  Stock  Exchange  Building."    These  walls  "are  very  brittle  elements 
subject  to  failure  and  collapse  resulting  from  earthquake  loading 
perpendicular  to  their  surfaces.    The  rear  wall  is  a  bearing  wall  supporting  a 
portion  of  the  roof.    If  it  should  fail,  that  portion  of  the  roof  would 
collapse  ...    In  this  building,  there  is  no  diagonal  bracing  system  and  the 
straight  wood  sheathing  provided  is  entirely  inadequate  to  serve  as  the 
necessary  bracing  ...    In  the  front  portion  of  the  building  ...  the  concrete 
framing  is  not  designed  to  resist  earthquake  forces  and  may  very  well  be  a 
collapse  hazard  because  of  the  types  of  details  used  ...    The  building  cannot 
be  considered  to  even  approach  current  seismic  code  requirements,  but  beyond 
that,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  distinct  seismic  hazard  that  would  suffer  at 
least  partial  collapse  in  a  strong  earth  quake. "/3/ 

To  bring  the  350  Bush  St.  building  into  compliance  with  the  seismic 
requirements  of  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code,  numerous  improvements  would 
have  to  be  made:    The  brick  walls  would  have  to  be  reinforced.  Horizontal 
bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  would  have  to  be  added.    Diagonal  bracing 
would  be  needed.    New  steel  roof  trusses  and  support  columns  designed  to 
resist  horizontal  forces  would  be  needed.    The  existing  concrete  framing  (not 
designed  to  resist  earthquake  forces)  in  the  front  of  the  building  would  need 
to  be  replaced.    Further  physical  tests  of  building  materials  could  reveal 
other  defects  which  would  need  to  be  corrected. 
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SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  because  preservation  of  the 
entire  350  Bush  St.  building  would  result  in  a  design  for  the  proposed  tower 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsor,  would  result  in  small,  inefficient  floor 
areas  that  would  not  be  marketable.    The  gross  area  would  be  about  8,400  sq. 
ft.  per  floor.    The  sponsor  believes  that  13,000  to  15,000  gross  sq.  ft.  per 
floor  is  the  minimum  floor  size  for  an  efficient  building  because  of  (1)  space 
requirements  (for  elevators  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  (2)  higher  energy 
consumption  per  square  foot  for  the  smaller  building  due  to  the  greater  ratio 
of  building  perimeter  to  floor  area.    The  alternative  would  also  not  meet  the 
sponsor's  objective  of  fully  using  developable  floor  area  at  the  site. 

D.    ALTERNATIVE  4A:    OFFICE  PROJECT  CONFORMING  TO  INTERIM  CONTROLS 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  would  not  use  the  corner  lot  premium.    The  project  would  use 
the  14:1  FAR  for  the  project  site  (Lots  2,  2A,  3  and  22,  see  Figure  2,  p.  13. 
The  maximum  gross  floor  area  available  for  the  project  site  would  be 
318,000  sq.  ft.,  or  87,000  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  proposed  project.    Assuming  a 
design  similar  to  the  proposed  project,  an  18-  to  20-story  building  could  be 
constructed  with  some  sculpturing  and  setbacks  at  the  upper  floors.    The  tower 
would  be  approximately  360  ft.  in  height,  68  ft.  less  than  the  proposed 
project.    (See  Figure  27,  p.  139.) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

The  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  about  20%  lower  than  those  of  the 
project  for  employment,  traffic  circulation,  transit  and  pedestrian  flow, 
housing  and  service  demands  and  energy  consumption.    Construction  noise  and 
air  pollutant  emissions  would  be  lessened  to  the  extent  that  the  period  of 
excavation  and  construction  would  be  shortened.    The  same  constraints  for 
seismic  safety  would  apply  as  for  the  proposed  project.    This  alternative 
would  have  one  level  of  subsurface  parking  to  remain  at  approximately  1%  of 
gross  floor  space  as  limited  by  the  City  Planning  Code,  Sec.  204.5(c),  and 
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would  conform  to  off-street  loading  requirements.    The  lower  structure  would 
obstruct  fewer  views  from  adjacent  buildings  (portions  of  the  the  Russ 
Building  above  the  20th  floor)  than  the  proposed  project.    This  alternative 
would  cast  shorter  shadows  than  the  project,  but  would  shade  windows  of  the 
Temple  Hotel  at  similar  times  as  the  project.    Wind  effects  would  be  similar 
to  the  project. /2/ 

This  alternative  would  not  preserve  the  facade  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building. 
SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  has  been  rejected  by  the  project  sponsor  because  it  does  not 
meet  their  objective  of  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  office  space  legally 
permitted.    The  project  is  consistent  with  City  Planning  Code  floor  area 
limits  in  effect  at  the  time  the  project  was  first  proposed.    Along  with  about 
17  other  projects,  the  Russ  Tower  project  was  specifically  exempted  from 
Ordinance  240-80,  which  limits  use  of  development  bonuses.    (Section  III., 
A. 3.,  p.  33). 

E.    ALTERNATIVE  4B:    COMBINED  OFFICE/RESIDENTIAL  PROJECT  CONFORMING  TO  INTERIM 
CONTROLS 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

Alternative  4B  would  be  a  project  which  complies  with  interim  controls 
utilizing  the  corner  lot  premium  for  housing.    This  alternative  would  have  the 
same  building  envelope  and  contain  about  the  same  gross  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
as  the  proposed  project  but  with  uses  as  shown  below  (see  Figure  27,  p.  139): 

Retail:      about  7,000  sq.  ft.  occupying  the  first  floor 
Office:      about  312,000  sq.  ft.  occupying  floors  2-22 

Housing:    about  87,000  sq.  ft.  (72  units  at  1,200  sq.  ft.  each)  occupying 
floors  23-27 

The  project  would  use  the  14:1  FAR  for  the  project  site  for  office  use,  plus 
the  corner  lot  premium  for  residential  space.    As  with  the  proposed  project. 
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this  alternative  would  include  about  64  subsurface  parking  spaces.    (Since  one 
space  would  be  required  for  each  four  residential  units  by  Planning  Code 
Section  151,  a  minimum  of  14  spaces  would  be  required.    There  is  no  required 
parking  for  office  use  in  the  C-3-0  District,  although  parking  is  allowed  up 
to  seven  percent  of  the  gross  floor  area.)    The  project  would  require  two 
off-street  loading  spaces,  one  35-ft.  and  one  25  ft. -long  space.    (The  retail 
and  residential  space  in  this  alternative  would  not  require  off-street 
loading,  as  specified  in  City  Planning  Code  Sec.  152.)    The  35  ft.  space  could 
be  provided  in  the  Russ  Building,  as  with  the  project.    The  25  ft.  long  space 
would  be  either  in  the  tower  basement,  with  adequate  column  spacing,  or  in  an 
additional  street-level  space  with  a  curb  cut  on  Bush  St.    About  2,600  sq.  ft. 
of  useable  public  or  3,500  sq.  ft  of  private  open  space  would  be  provided,  as 
part  of  the  residential  component.    These  would  be  in  balconies,  solaria  or 
common  open  space  in  upper  floor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

Alternative  4B  would  demolish  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  Building. 
Wind,  shadow,  and  visual  effects  of  the  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  proposed  project,  except  that  the  possible  inclusion  of  balconies  for 
some  or  all  of  the  residential  units  would  provide  additional  visual 
differentiation  at  the  upper  levels  of  the  tower.    Energy  use  would  be 
increased  and  parking  patterns  would  be  altered  due  to  residential  uses. 

The  principal  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  alternative  would  be  its 
provision  of  housing.    The  housing  units  would  probably  sell  for  approximately 
$300,000,  and  the  residents  would  consist  primarily  of  upper-and  upper-middle 
income  households.    The  alternative  would  contribute  to  the  City's  housing 
stock. 

This  alternative  would  expose  the  residents  in  the  housing  units  to  the 
environmental  conditions  of  the  downtown  area,  including  greater  levels  of 
traffic,  noise,  and  air  pollution  than  are  common  in  most  residential  areas, 
and  reduced  access  to  some  residential  services,  including  grocery  shopping, 
schools,  and  recreation  and  community  programs.    Long-range  views  of  the  Bay 
from  the  northeast-  and  southeast-facing  residential  units  would  be  blocked  by 
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neighboring  taller  structures,  thereby  limiting  the  attractiveness  and 
marketability  of  the  units. 

Overall  traffic  effects  of  the  project  would  be  reduced,  compared  to  the 
project.    Office-related  travel  would  be  about  20%  less  than  the  project. 
Residents  of  this  alternative  could  either  walk  to  work  in  the  Downtown,  or 
would  commute  out  of  Downtown  in  the  opposite  direction  of  peak  flows. 

It  is  expected  that  without  special  noise-reducing  features  the  noise  levels 
inside  rooms  facing  city  streets  would  be  about  Ldn  45  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  upper  limit  of  acceptability  for  bedrooms. /4, 5/    The  proposed 
alternative  would  therefore  be  in  compliance  with  Title  25  of  the  California 
Administrative  Code.    Maximum  instantaneous  sound  levels  up  to  54  dBA  can 
occur.    These  intermittent  noises  do  not  result  in  non-compliance  with 
Title  25,  but  they  could  cause  sleep  disturbance. /4/ 

SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  because  of  the  uncertain 
demand  for  housing  units  at  this  location,  which  lacks  amenities  and  may  be 
subject  to  higher  noise  levels  than  other  residential  areas  in  San  Francisco. 
Inclusion  of  residential  units  would  require  installation  of  additional 
elevators,  security  systems,  plumbing,  wiring  and  related  services  that  would 
increase  construction  costs  and  reduce  usable  floor  area  for  office  use. 


ALTERNATIVES  CONFORMING  TO  GUIDING  DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

Alternatives  5A  and  5B  would  be  projects  consistent  with  controls  described  in 
Guiding  Downton  Development  (GDD),  May  1981,  and  revised  July  1982,  a  study 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning.    The  City  Planning 
Commission,  in  Resolution  8592,  June  21,  1981,  requested  that  the  EIRs  include 
alternatives  conforming  to  GDD  as  a  means  of  providing  information  and 
practical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  controls  described  in  GDD.    The  following 
alternatives  would  conform  to  GDD: 
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F.    ALTERNATIVE  5A:     PROJECT  CONFORMING  TO  GUIDING  DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT, 
COMPLETE  PRESERVATION 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  would  conform  to  controls  proposed  in  Guiding  Downtown 
Development  (GDD),  July  1982,  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City 
Planning.    GDD  would  limit  basic  office  FAR  in  the  C-3-0  District  to  12:1. 
This  would  permit  an  alternative  with  a  gross  floor  area  of  272,000  sq.  ft., 
134,000  sq.  ft.,  or  30%  less  than  the  proposed  project.    GDD  would  also 
require  a  project  that  would  alter  or  demolish  a  City  Landmark  to  obtain 
Conditional  Use  authorization.    An  alternative  that  would  not  require  such 
authorization  would  preserve  the  entire  350  Bush  St.  Building,  with 
development  of  a  new  building  on  the  remainder  of  the  site.    GDD  proposes  that 
floor  size  and  setbacks  be  controlled  by  a  Bulk  Control  Zone  Chart  and  Upper 
Tower  Area  Chart,  and  this  alternative  would  be  identical  to  Alternative  3, 
Complete  Preservation,  with  about  103,000  gross  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  (see 
Figure  26,  p.  136).    GDD  would  permit  unbuilt,  allowable  floor  area  on  sites 
of  landmark  buildings  to  be  transferred  to  other  sites  in  C-3  districts;  it 
would  also  allow  transfer  of  a  floor  area  bonus  of  up  to  50%  of  restored 
landmark  building's  floor  area  devoted  to  private  use,  and  up  to  100%  of  the 
floor  area  devoted  to  public  use.    These  two  measures  would  allow  about 
177,000  sq.  ft.  to  be  transferred  in  this  way  for  potential  use  on  another  C-3 
site./6/ 

GDD  proposals  would  require  one,  35-ft.-long,  off-street  loading  space  (0.1 
space  per  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  area,  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  space). 
As  proposed  in  the  project,  this  would  be  provided  in  Russ  Building.  Required 
headroom  would  require  enlargement  of  the  existing  garage  entrance,  including 
removal  of  part  of  the  facade. 

GDD  would  require  open  space,  cultural  or  recreation  space  in  a  ratio  of  1:25 
to  total  building  area,  a  4,100  sq.  ft.  area  (either  on-site,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  on  other  sites  in  the  C-3-0 
district).    In  this  alternative,  this  could  be  a  cultural  facility  managed  by 
a  non-profit  organization  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  project.    (The  sponsor  is 
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not  aware  of  any  sites  available  for  open  space  development  with  the  C-3-0 
district,)    GDD  would  require  provision  of  housing,  either  on-site  or 
off-site,  in  the  ratio  of  640  sq.  ft.  of  residential  space  per  1,000  sq.  ft. 
of  office  space,  or  about  66,000  sq.  ft.  for  this  alternative.    The  GDD 
alternative  in  Figure  27  does  not  include  on-site  housing. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

Site-specific  effects  of  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  of 
Alternative  3.,  Complete  Preservation,  discussed  on  p.  134.    An  additional 
177,000  sq.  ft.  of  development  rights  could  be  transferred  to  other  sites  in 
the  C-3  districts  (except  where  the  use  of  these  rights  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  designated  City  Landmarks  or  other  buildings  in  the  GDD  list  of 
architecturally  significant  buildings  in  the  Downtown).    Further  environmental 
analysis  would  be  required  for  site-specific  effects  on  the  transferee 
site(s);  cumulative  effects  would  occur  from  development  of  a  total  of  about 
280,000  gross  sq.  ft.  in  the  Downtown. 

SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  project  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  because  preservation  of  the 
entire  350  Bush  St.  building  would  result  in  a  design  for  the  proposed  tower 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsor,  would  result  in  small,  inefficient  floor 
areas  that  would  not  be  marketable.    The  gross  area  would  be  about  8,400  sq. 
ft.  per  floor.    The  sponsor  believes  that  13,000  to  15,000  gross  sq.  ft.  per 
floor  is  the  minimum  floor  size  for  an  efficient  building  because  of  (1)  space 
requirements  (for  elevators  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  (2)  higher  energy 
consumption  per  square  foot  for  the  smaller  building  due  to  the  greater  ratio 
of  building  perimeter  to  floor  area.    The  alternative  would  also  not  meet  the 
sponsor's  objective  of  fully  using  developable  floor  area  at  the  site,  as 
permitted  by  the  existing  City  Planning  Code. 
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G.    ALTERNATIVE  5B:    PROJECT  CONFORMING  TO  GUIDING  DOWNTOWN  DEVELOPMENT, 
COMPLETE  DEMOLITION 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

A  GDD  alternative  that  demolished  the  Mining  Exchange,  with  a  Conditional  Use 
authorization,  would  be  a  19-story,  286-ft.  building,  within  the  300-ft. 
GDD-proposed  height  limit  (see  Figure  27,  p.  139).    Conditions  imposed  could 
include  measures  to  retain  the  appearance  of  an  intact  building.    GDD  proposes 
that  floor  size  and  setbacks  be  controlled  by  a  Bulk  Control  Zone  Chart  and 
Upper  Tower  Area  Chart.    For  a  286-ft.  building  with  project  lot  dimensions, 
these  charts  would  require  a  setback  at  about  the  190-ft.  elevation,  and 
8,100  sq.  ft.  maximum  top  floor  area.    The  alternative  would  meet  these 
standards. 

The  GDD  Housing  Allowance  could  not  be  used  on  sites  containing 
architecturally  and/or  historically  significant  structures.    GDD  would  allow 
ground-floor  retail  space  in  establishments  of  2,000  sq.  ft.  or  less,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  calculation  of  gross  floor  area.    Assuming  the  retail  space 
in  this  alternative  were  leased  in  this  way,  about  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail 
space  would  not  count  against  gross  FAR.    The  total  gross  floor  area  would  be 
282,000  sq.  ft.    GDD  would  not  permit  new  off-street  parking  in  this  area  of 
Downtown. 

GDD  proposals  would  require  three,  35-ft.-long,  off-street  loading  spaces  (0.1 
space  per  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  area,  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  space). 
Providing  these  spaces  with  required  headroom  could  require  enlargement  of  the 
existing  Russ  Building  garage  entrance,  including  removal  of  part  of  the 
facade,  or  building  a  loading  entrance  in  the  Bush  St.  frontage  of  the  Russ 
Tower.    The  latter  would  reduce  ground  floor  space  available  for  retail  use. 
Maneuvering  room  in  the  tower  basement  for  35-ft.  truck  spaces  could  also 
require  wider  column  spacing  than  the  proposed  project. 

GDD  would  require  open  space,  cultural  or  recreation  space  in  a  ratio  of  1:25 
to  total  building  area,  a  10,900  sq.  ft.  area  (either  on-site,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  on  other  sites  in  the  C-3-0 
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district).    The  alternative  would  provide  this  similarly  to  Alternative  5A. 
GDD  would  require  provision  of  housing  either  on-site  or  off-site  in  the  ratio 
of  640  sq.  ft.  of  residential  space  per  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space,  or 
about  174,000  sq.  ft.  for  this  alternative.    The  GDD  alternative  in  Figure  27 
does  not  include  on-site  housing. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

Environmental  effects  of  a  GDD  alternative  using  12:1  FAR  on  the  project  site 
on  transportation,  air  quality,  energy,  economics,  fiscal  and  housing  factors 
would  be  about  30%  less  than  those  of  the  project,  because  of  reduced  floor 
area.    The  alternative  would  have  no  parking,  increasing  demand  for  off-street 
parking,  proposed  by  GDD  to  be  developed  in  peripheral  areas.    The  lower 
height  of  this  alternative  would  make  the  tower  less  visible  than  the  proposed 
project.    Wind  effect  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  project. /2/  This 
alternative  would  not  preserve  the  facade  of  the  350  Bush  St.  building, 
(unless  imposed  as  a  condition  of  approval)  and  would  not  have  a  landscaped 
plaza. 

SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  sponsor  has  rejected  this  alternative  because  it  would  not  provide  the 
amount  of  office  space  permitted  by  the  existing  City  Planning  Code.  The 
project  has  been  exempted  from  interim  controls  to  allow  use  of  the  corner  lot 
premium.    The  project  sponsor  also  feels  that  the  proposed  project  is  a  more 
efficient  use  of  scarce  land  resources,  to  meet  the  demand  for  office  space  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

H.    ALTERNATIVE  7:      NO  ON-SITE  PARKING 
DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No-Parking  Alternative  would  not  include  the  two  parking  levels  planned  in 
the  proposed  project. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE 

! 

Unmet  long-term  and  short-term  parking  demand  would  increase  from  380  spaces  | 
to  about  420  spaces.    This  would  slightly  increase  unmet  cumulative  parking  { 
demand  for  short-term  and  long-term  spaces  in  the  Downtown.    This  alternative  1 
would  reduce  vehicle  traffic  at  intersections  near  the  project  site,  as 
project  employees  assumed  in  the  traffic  analysis  to  park  in  the  Tower 
basement  would  not  drive  to  the  site.    This  would  not  affect  the  projected 
Levels  of  Service  at  the  Montgomery-Bush  or  Kearny-Bush  intersections,  since 
cumulative  growth,  with  or  without  the  project,  would  result  in  Levels  of 
Service  that  would  remain  at  "D"  (Montgomery-Bush)  or  "B"  (Kearny-Bush).  See 
Table  10,  p  98.    Lack  of  on-site  parking  may  limit  handicapped  access  and  may 
discourage  the  establishment  of  car/van  pools  for  the  building  tenants.  No 
new  long-term  parking  in  the  downtown  area  would  be  consistent  with  Objective 
1,  Policy  4  of  the  Downtown  Transportation  Plan  (1978). 

SPONSOR'S  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  ALTERNATIVE 

The  lack  of  on-site  parking  may  affect  the  sponsor's  ability  to  find  tenants, 
who  would  require  parking  for  tenant  visitors,  sales  and  field  personnel. 
This  alternative  would  also  reduce  or  eliminate  space  needed  for  car  pool,  van 
pool  or  handicapped  parking.    The  project  sponsor  has  also  rejected  the 
alternative  because  the  proposed  333  Bush  St.  project,  if  built,  would 
eliminate  existing  public  garage  spaces. 

! 

NOTES  -  Alternatives 

/!/  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  Priorities,  Work  Program  and  Policy  • 

Statements,  December  17,  1980.  I 

i 

/2/  Bruce  White,  Ph.D.,  letter,  December  14,  1982.  I 

/3/  H.  J.  Degenkolb  Associates,  Engineers,  letter  to  Henry  W.  Ehlers, 

President,  Milton  Meyer  and  Company,  April  22,  1980. 

/4/  Jim  Buntin,  Noise  Engineer,  Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  letter.  May  22,'  I 
1981.  j 

/5/  Title  25  of  the  California  Administrative  Code  specifies  an  upper  limit  of  | 
CNEL  45,  which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  Ldn  45.  ^ 

76/  272,000  sq.  ft.  (12:1  FAR)  -  103,000  sq.  ft.  used  on-site  +  8,000  sq.  ft. 
(one-half  the  floor  area  of  Mining  Exchange  Building)  =  177,000  sq.  ft. 
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APPENDIX  A:    INITIAL  STUDY 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  site  of  the  proposed  26-floor  Russ  Tower  office  building  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Bush  Street  between  Montgomery  Street  and  Kearny  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.    The  proposed  project  includes  Lots  1,  2,  2A,  3  and  22 
of  Assessor's  Block  269.    The  project,  including  the  existing  Russ  Building, 
contains  66,173  square  feet  of  land.    The  proposed  new  construction,  the  Russ 
Tower  Office  Building,  will  occupy  Lots  2,  2A,  and  3  inclusive.    The  proposed 
tower  site  (lots  2,  2A  and  3)  contains  18,906  square  feet  of  land.  It's 
location  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  Site  Location  Map. 

The  proposed  structure  would  occupy  the  entire  site  and  contain  26  floors 
(plus  2  basement  parking  levels)  and  have  a  gross  floor  area  of  approximately 
405,900  square  feet.    The  tower  portion  would  rise  394  feet  and  measure 
approximately  134  feet  by  123  feet  in  plan.    It  would  be  connected  to  the 
existing    Russ  Building,  on  Lot  1  by  a  pedestrian  mall  (Figure  2,  Cross 
section) . 

The  Bush  Street  level  (Figure  3,  street  level)  would  contain  an  open,  covered 
court  with  a  lobby  entrance  to  the  new  building.    The  court  area  would  feature 
the  facade  of  the  existing  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange  (Figure  4,  South 
Elevation),  a  designated  historical  building,  the  remainder  of  which  would  be 
removed  to  allow  construction  of  the  proposed  project.    Central  elevator 
service  would  be  provided  from  the  Bush  Street  level.    Access  to  2  basement 
levels  of  parking  for  71  autos  would  be  from  parking  levels  under  the  existing 
Russ  Building.    The  receiving  and  loading  area  would  be  next  to  the  entrance 
lobby  and  located  at  grade  off  Bush  Street. 

The  proposed  project  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $40,000,000.  Construe 
tion  is  proposed  to  begin  in  1982  and  be  completed  in  21  months.  Architects 
for  the  project  are  Gin  Wong  Associates  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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The  proposed  project  would  comply  with  existing  zoning  regulations  including 
permitted  uses,  height  and  bulk,  parking  and  loading  requirements.  The 
proposed  project  has  been  exempted  from  the  Interim  Controls  described  below 
and  will  be  eligible  for  a  corner  lot  premium. 

POTENTIAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS 

Potential  environmental  issues  resulting  from  the  proposed  project  include 
effects  on  a  landmark  building;  wind  effects;  effects  on  long-range  views, 
sunlight  and  shadow  effects  of  the  office  building;  land  use  compatibility  and 
conformance  with  City  policies;  housing  impacts  generated  by  increased 
employment;  circulation  requirements  and  effects  on  existing  transit  systems, 
vehicular  travel,  pedestrian  ways  and  parking;  cumulative  air  quality  impacts; 
noise  impacts  of  construction;  energy,  utility  and  community  services  demands 
including  their  cumulative  effects,  and  on-site  soil  and  water  conditions. 
These  issues  will  be  covered  in  the  EIR. 

Potential  environmental  issues  of  the  proposed  project  that  have  been 
determined  to  be  insignificant,  and  therefore  will  not  be  addressed  in  the 
subsequent  EIR  for  the  project,  are  described  below. 

Operational  Noise:    After  completion  the  project  would  not  increase  audible 
noise  levels  in  the  project  vicinity.    Noise  insulation  features  would  be 
included  in  the  project  design  to  comply  with  standards  of  Title  25  of  the 
California  Administrative  Code. 

Biology:    The  project  would  have  no  effect  on  plant  or  animal  life. 

Hazards:    The  site  and  the  project  would  neither  cause  nor  be  affected  by 
hazardous  uses  or  health  hazards. 

Cultural :    There  is  no  known  archaeological  resource  potential  on  the  site.  A 
mitigation  measure  described  on  page  22  would  be  applied  if  any  artifact, 
structural  remnant,  or  other  type  of  archaeological  resource  were  found  during 
excavation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EVALUATION  CHECKLIST 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS: 

Yes  Maybe 

No  N/A 

Disc. 

1.  Would  the  project  conflict  with  objectives 

and  policies  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
(Master  Plan)  of  the  City? 

X 

X 

2.  Would  the  project  require  a  variance,  or 
other  special  authorization  under  the  City 
Planning  Code? 

X 

X 

3.  Would  the  project  require  approval  of  permits 
from  City  Departments  other  than  DCP  or  BBI, 
or  from  Regional,  State  or  Federal  Agencies? 

X 

4.  Would  the  project  conflict  with  adopted 
environmental  plans  and  goals? 

X 

X 

Master  Plan  policies  will  be  reviewed  in  depth  in  the  EIR;  specific 
discussions  will  be  directed  to  the  Residential  Element,  the  Urban  Design 
Element  and  the  Transportation  Element.    The  project  would  provide  office 
space  in  the  Financial  District  which  is  classified  by  the  City  Planning  Code 
as  the  Downtown  Office  District  (C-3-0). 


Principal  uses  allowed  in  the  C-3-0  district  include  dwellings,  hotels, 
medical  and  educational  facilities,  retail  sales,  professional  and  business 
offices,  laundries,  meeting  halls  and  theaters,  parking  garages,  automobile 
showrooms,  light  manufacturing,  and  industrial  or  chemical  research  or  testing 
laboratories. /I/ 


The  basic  floor  area  ratio  (FAR)  permitted  in  the  C-3-0  district  is  14  to  1. 
Thus,  buildings  on  the  project  site  may  contain  a  gross  floor  area  of  up  to  14 
times  the  area  of  the  lot./2/    The  maximum  allowable  floor  area  for  new  devel- 
opment on  this  site  (Lots  2,  2A  and  3)  is  405,908  square  feet./3/  The 
proposed  Russ  Tower  would  contain  approximately  405,900  square  feet  of  gross 
floor  area. 


/I/  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Planning  Code,  Section  213-227,  1979 
edition. 
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111  For  the  purposes  of  FAR  calculations,  the  project  site  includes  Lots  22, 
2,  2A,  3  and  the  site  of  the  existing  Russ  Building  (Lot  1,  Assessor's  Block 
269),  having  a  total  area  of  66,172  square  feet.    A  20%  floor  area  premium  may 
also  be  added  to  the  gross  floor  area  to  lots  falling  within  125  feet  of  a 
corner.  Total  maximum  allowable  floor  area  (1.013,908  square  feet)  minus  the 
area  of  existing  buildings  to  be  retained  (608,000  square  feet)  gives  the 
maximum  allowable  floor  area  of  the  proposed  tower  (405,908  square  feet). 

/3/  Department  of  City  Planning,  Proposed  Russ  Building  Addition  -  Developable 
Floor  Area  Calculations,  2  February,  1980. 

The  height  and  bulk  district  for  the  site  is  450-1,  which  allows  a  maximum 
building  height  of  450  feet  with  a  maximum  building  length  of  170  feet  and  a 
maximum  diagonal  dimension  of  200  feet  above  a  height  of  150  feet.    A  floor 
area  premium  of  20%  for  that  portion  of  a  lot  falling  within  125  feet  of  the 
corner  may  be  added  to  the  site  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  allowable 
gross  floor  area  for  the  site.    The  project  sponsor  plans  to  increase  the 
floor  area  by  87,500  square  feet  using  this  corner  lot  premium,  but  the 
proposed  project  will  not  use  any  other  development  bonuses  to  increase  the 
permitted  gross  floor  area  of  the  building. 

Details  of  bonus  criteria,  their  applicability  and  the  square  footage  that  may 
be  claimed  per  bonus  are  described  in  Section  126  of  the  Planning  Code.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  approved  interim  controls  on  bonus  provisions  in  the  C-3 
districts.    While  the  controls  remain  in  effect,  bonuses  may  be  permitted  for 
new  development  only  by  conditional  use  authorization  and  only  for  hotel  and 
residential  purposes.    The  bonuses  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission.    About  17  projects,  already  in  the  process  of 
environmental  or  permit  review  when  the  controls  went  into  effect,  were 
specifically  exempted  by  previous  action  of  the  Board.    (City  Ordinance, 
240-80,  1  June  1980).    The  proposed  project  was  included  in  the  exemption. 

By  resolution  number  8474,  adopted  on  17  January  1980,  the  Commission  declared 
its  intent  to  invoke  its  power  of  discretionary  review  for  any  highrise 
proposed  in  the  downtown  area.    The  proposed  project  would  be  subject  to  this 
review  which  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  analysis  of  "protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  pedestrian  environment,  preservation  of  architecturally 
and  historically  significant  buildings,  preservation  of  housing,  avoidance  of 
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industrial  displacement,  adequate  and  appropriate  means  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  project  site,  energy  conservation,  physical  relationship  of  the 
proposed  building  to  its  environs,  (and)  effect  on  views  from  public  areas  on 
the  City  skyline. '71/ 

/I/  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission,  Resolution  8474,  17  January  1980. 

The  proposed  project  would  preserve  the  facade  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining 
Exchange,  a  designated  City  Landmark.    The  principal  effect  of  this 
designation  under  Article  10  of  the  City  Planning  Code  is  to  require  that  any 
exterior  alteration  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Advisory  Board  and  the  City  Planning  Commission,  and  that 
demolition  may  be  temporarily  held  in  abeyance  so  that  efforts  for 
perservation  can  be  made. /I/    A  Certificate  of  Appropriateness  would  be 
required  from  the  City  Planning  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
1006  of  the  City  Planning  Code. 

B.    ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS:  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc. 

1.  Land  Use.    Would  the  proposed  projects: 

a.  Be  different  from  surrounding  land  uses?    X  X 

b.  Disrupt  or  divide  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  an  established  community?  X  


The  project  site  is  located  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  downtown  office 
district  (C-3-0),  an  area  which  has  both  low-rise  and  high-rise  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  proposed  tower  is  currently  vacant  except  for  the  San  Francisco 
Mining  Exchange  Building  which  is  to  be  partially  demolished.  Nearby 
buildings  are  primarily  2-  to  5-story  commercial  buildings  without  setbacks. 
Immediately  east  of  the  proposed  tower  location  is  the  existing  31-story  Russ 
Building  at  235  Montgomery  Street.    South  of  the  project  are  additional 
25-story  commercial  buildings  and  the  Financial  Center  Garage.  Major 
high-rise  office  buildings  within  a  1  block  radius  of  the  project  include  the 
Bank  of  America  Headquarters,  Equitable  Building,  International  Building, 
Alexander  Building  and  Mills  Building. 
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The  proposed  project  would  add  405,908  gross  square  feet  to  the  central 
business  district.    The  project  would  include  approximately  11,000  square  feet 
of  commercial  space;  the  remainder  of  the  building  would  be  office  space. 
Surrounding  buildings  also  have  retail  space  on  the  ground  floor  with  office 
space  above.  The  area  west  of  the  site  has  some  small  businesses  and 
residential  hotels  on  low-rise  buildings. 

2.  Visual  Quality  and  Urban  Design.    Would  the  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 
proposed  project: 

a.  Obstruct  or  degrade  any  scenic  view  or 

vista  open  to  the  public?    _X  X 

b.  Reduce  or  obstruct  views  from  adjacent 

or  nearby  buildings?  X    X 

c.  Create  a  negative  aesthetic  effect?    

d.  Generate  light  or  glare  affecting 

other  properties?  X  X 


The  proposed  project  would  not  obstruct  any  scenic  view  or  vista  open  to  the 
public.    The  Bank  of  America  Building,  one  block  from  the  proposed  project 
site,  dominates  views  from  the  north  and  northwest.    Viewed  from  the  west,  the 
project  would  be  backed  by  highrise  structures  along  Montgomery  Street. 
Additional  study  of  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  skyline  is  necessary. 


The  proposed  project  would  block  views  over  the  site  from  the  adjacent  Russ 

Building  and  from  the  Bank  of  America  Building. 

The  proposed  project  would  use  nonref 1 ective  glass  (solar  grey  or  solar 
bronze) . 


3.  Popul ation/Employment/Housing:    Would  the  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc . 
proposed  project: 

a.  Alter  the  density  of  the  area  population?   X 

b.  Have  a  growth-inducing  effect?                     X   X 
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c.  Require  relocation  of  housing  or 
businesses,  with  a  displacement  of 
people,  in  order  to  clear  the  site? 

d.  Create  or  eliminate  jobs  during  con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project? 

e.  Create  an  additional  demand  for  housing 
in  San  Francisco? 


No  businesses  or  employees  would  be  displaced.    The  site  is  currently  vacant 
except  for  the  350  Bush  Street  building  which  has  been  vacant  since  1979. 
Approximately  1,700  persons  would  be  employed  in  the  Russ  Tower  project  upon 
completion,  in  addition  to  the  construction  employment  that  would  be  created. 

The  project  may  have  a  growth-inducing  effect  by  creating  additional 
employment  opportunities,  a  market  for  additional  businesses  and  demand  for 
housi  ng. 

A  direct  project-related  effect  on  jobs,  business  growth  and  demand  for 
housing  units  in  San  Francisco  will  be  determined  in  the  EIR. 

4.  Transportation/Circul ation.    Would  the  con-       Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 
struction  or  operation  of  the  project  result 
in: 

a.  Change  in  use  of  existing  transportation 
systems?    (transit,  roadways,  pedestrian 

ways,  etc.)  X  X 

b.  An  increase  in  traffic  which  is 
substantial  in  relation  to  existing 

loads  and  street  capacity?    _X  X 

c.  Effects  on  existing  parking  facilities, 

or  demand  for  new  parking?  X  X 

d.  Alteration  to  current  patterns  of 
circulation  or  movement  of  people 

and/or  goods?    X  X 

e.  Increase  in  traffic  hazards  to  motor 

vehicles,  bicyclists  or  pedestrians?    __X  X 

f.  A  need  for  maintenance  or  improvement 
or  change  in  configuration  of  existing 

public  roads  or  facilities?  X  

g.  Construction  of  new  public  roads?  X  
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An  increase  in  Muni  and  regional  transit  patronage  would  probably  occur,  and 
additional  automobile  trips  could  be  made  to  the  site  and  to  the  downtown 
area.  Pedestrian  use  of  sidewalks  would  probably  increase  and  will  require 
further    analysis,  as  will  the  effects  of  the  project  on  transit  and  traffic. 
Both  project-related  and  cumulative  impacts  will  be  discussed  in  the  EIR. 

5.  Noise  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 

a.  Would  the  proposed  project  result  in 
generation  of  noise  levels  in  excess 

of  those  currently  existing  in  the  area?       X    X 

b.  Would  existing  noise  levels  impact  the 

proposed  use?  X  X_ 

c.  Are  Title  25  Noise  Insulation  Standards 

applicable?  X  X 


Noise  levels  in  excess  of  those  existing  in  the  area  would  not  result  from 
project  operation  although  higher  walls  along  the  street  could  amplify 
existing  noise.    The  amount  of  traffic  generated  by  the  project  during  any 
hour  of  the  day  would  probably  cause  traffic  noise  levels  to  increase  by  less 
than  1  dBA./l,2/    A  2-level  parking  area  is  proposed,  with  access  from  Pine 
Street,  and  loading  docks  for  commercial  deliveries  are  proposed  with  access 
from  Bush  Street.    Such  facilities  would  also  generate  additional  traffic. 
These  noise  impacts  will  be  discussed  in  the  EIR. 

Mechanical  equipment  noise  is  regulated  by  the  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance, 
(Part  II,  Chapter  VII,  San  Francisco  Municipal  Code),  Section  2909,  "Fixed 
Source  Noise  Level,"  which  the  project  sponsor  is  committed  to  follow.  The 
noise  ordinance  limits  equipment  noise  levels  in  the  downtown  area  to  70  dBA 
between  7  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  and  60  dBA  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  at  the 
property  line.    Mechanical  equipment  for  the  proposed  project  would  be  limited 
to  70  dBA  during  the  day  and  to  60  dBA  to  meet  the  nighttime  limit.  Further 
discussion  of  mechanical  equipment  noise  will  not  be  included  in  the  EIR. 


/!/  Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  Incorporated;  report  to  EIP  Corporation, 
Noise  Section  Russ  Tower  Project,  22  May  1981. 
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HI  dBA  is  the  measurement  of  sound  units  of  decibels  (dB).    The  "A"  denotes 
the  A-weighted  scale  which  simulates  the  response  of  the  human  ear  to  various 
frequencies  of  sound. 

Typical  of  downtown  San  Francisco,  the  noise  environment  of  the  site  is 
dominated  by  vehicular  traffic  noise.    The  Environmental  Protection  Element 
contains  guidelines  for  determining  the  compatibility  of  various  land  uses 
with  different  noise  environments.    For  office  uses  the  guidelines  recommend 
no  special  noise  control  measures  in  an  exterior  noise  environment  up  to  a 
noise  level  (  L^^)/l/  of  70  dBA.    The  exterior  noise  levels  at  the  site  are 
estimated  to  be  70  to  75  dBA./2/    For  these  noise  levels,  the  guidelines 
require  an  analysis  of  noise  reduction  requirements  and  inclusion  of  noise 
insulation  features  in  the  building  design.    As  this  will  be  done  by  the 
project  sponsor,  no  further  analysis  is  needed  in  the  EIR. 

An  acoustical  analysis  to  show  that  the  building  would  meet  the  interior 
CNEL/3/  level  of  less  than  45  dBA  with  the  windows  closed,  as  indicated  in 
Title  25,  would  be  performed  because  the  exterior  noise  environment  of  the 
site  exceeds  a  CNEL  of  60  dBA  at  street  level.  The  project  would  be 
constructed  to  conform  with  Title  25  Noise  Insulation  Standards.  Existing 
noise  levels  would  have  no  significant  effect  and  no  further  discussion  is 
needed. 

Project  construction  would  require  approximately  2  years  and  would  involve 
demolition  of  an  existing  building,  excavation,  and  construction  of  the 
proposed  structure.    These  activities  would  temporarily  result  in  noise  levels 
in  excess  of  those  existing  in  the  site  vicinity. /I/    The  building  would  have 
a  mat  foundation  which  would  not  involve  piledriving  . 


/!/  L(jn,  the  day-night  average  noise  level,  is  a  noise  measurement  based  on 
human  reaction  to  cumulative  noise  exposure  over  a  24-hour  period,  taking  into 
account  the  greater  annoyance  of  nighttime  noise  (noise  between  10  p.m.  and  7 
a.m.  is  weighted  10  dBA  higher  than  daytime  noise). 

72/  Data  collected  in  July  1974  for  the  report.  Noise  in  San  Francisco  by  Bolt 
Beranek  &  Newman,  were  used  to  develop  noise  level  contours  for  the  Transpor 
tation  Noise  Element  of  the    "Comprehensive  Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  Plan  for  Transportation  Noise  Control,"  a  section  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Element,  adopted  19  September  1974. 
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/3/  Community  noise  equivalent  level  (CNEL)  is  an  averaged  sound  level 
measurement  based  on  human  reaction  to  cumulative  noise  exposure  over  a 
24-hour  period.    The  numerical  values  of  CNEL  and  Ldn  are  essentially  equal 
for  most  urban  noise  environments. 

The  San  Francisco  Noise  Ordinance  limits  noise  emissions  from  any  powered 
construction  equipment  to  80  dBA  at  a  distance  of  100  feet.    Adherence  to  this 
limit  would  ensure  that  all  equipment,  other  than  impact  tools,  would  cause 
noise  levels  at  the  nearest  building  to  be  no  greater  than  present  maximum 
noise  levels  from  traffic  and  other  mechanical  equipment.  Construction 
equipment  and  tools  which  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2907  of 
the  Noise  Ordinance  may  have  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  use  placed  upon  them 
by  the  Noise  Ordinance.  Trucking  of  construction  material  to  and  from  the  site 
probably  would  not  cause  a  noticeable  increase  in  average  noise  levels  along 
haul  routes  because  of  existing  traffic  noise  levels  on  the  streets/2/. 
Further  consideration  will  be  given  to  these  issues  in  the  EIR. 


6.  Air  Qua1 ity/Cl imate.    Would  the  proposed  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A    Pi  sc . 

project  result  in: 

a.    Violation  of  any  ambient  quality  standard 
or  contribution  to  an  existing  air  quality 

violation?  X  X 


b.  Exposure  of  sensitive  receptors  to  air 
pol lutants? 

c.  Creation  of  objectionable  odors? 

d.  Burning  of  any  materials  including  brush, 
trees,  or  construction  materials? 

e.  Alteration  of  wind,  moisture,  or 
temperature  (including  sun  shading 
effects),  or  any  change  in  climate, 
either  locally  or  regionally? 


/I/  Charles  M.  Salter  Associates,  Incorporated;  Noise  Section  Russ  Tower 
Project,  22  May  1981. 

HI  Ibid.    Climatic  conditions  in  downtown  San  Francisco  allow  rapid  dispersal 
of  air  pollutants,  so  local  stationary  sources  of  emissions  rarely  create  a 
measurable  impact  at  local  monitoring  stations;  their  impact  is  to  add  to 
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regional  accumulations  of  pollutants.    Thus,  the  project  would  probably  not 
result  directly  in  a  violation  of  any  local  air  quality  standard,  although  it 
would  contribute  to  existing  violations. 

Construction  activities  would  generate  dust,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen 
oxides.    Local  concentrations  of  these  emissions  would  be  dependent  upon 
particle  size,  time  of  day,  and  microclimate  conditions;  particulate  concen 
trations  would  likely  often  exceed  the  state's  24-hour  standard  of  100  ug/m/3/. 

San  Francisco  currently  is  a  nonattainment  area/1/  for  ozone,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  total  suspended  particulate  levels;  according  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
(as  amended),  air  quality  must  be  in  compliance  with  federal  standards  by 
1987.    Project  construction  would  affect  total  suspended  particulate  concen- 
tration near  the  site.    Because  this  is  a  short-term,  localized  impact  it 
would    not  interfere  with  efforts  to  attain  the  total  suspended  particulate 
standard. 

Local  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  regional  concentrations  of  hydro 
carbons  and  nitrogen  oxides  would  increase  as  a  result  of  increased  traffic 
stimulated  by  the  development.    Individually,  these  incremental  changes  in  air 
pollution  in  the  region  would  be  insignificant;  cumulatively,  developments 
such  as  this  could  increase  reported  concentrations  and  the  frequency  of 
standard  violations  and  affect  achievement  of  compliance  by  1987.  Cumulative 
air  quality  issues  will  need  additional  analysis. 

The  project  would  affect  wind  ratios  at  street  level.    The  project  would 
create  and  cast  new  shadows  on  surrounding  street  areas,  and  buildings.  Wind 
and  shadow  studies  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  significance  of  these 
effects. 

/!/  The  Environmental  Protection  Act  defines  a  "nonattainment"  area  as  an  area 
in  which  one  or  more  measurable  federal  standards  are  violated.    ABAG:  1979 
Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan,  January  1979. 
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7.    Utilities  and  Public  Services.    Would  the 


proposed  project: 

Hflvp  an  P'P'fprt   iinnn     nr  rptjiill"   in  ;i  nppH 
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maintpnancp  of  Dublic  facilities 

X 

power  or  natural  gas 

X 

X 

communications  systems 

X 

X 

water 

X 

X 

sewer/storm  water  drainage 

X 

y 

solid  waste  collection  and  disposal 

X 

X 

The  project  is  not  expected  to  generate  a  need  for  additional  police 
services.    The  area  is  currently  served  by  24-hour  patrol  cars;  there  is  no 
foot  patrol. /!/    Internal  security  measures  would  include  monitoring  systems 
and  a  building  security  staff. 

Water  supply  and  pressure  are  adequate  to  suppress  fire  on  the  vicinity.  No 
additional  fire  department  manpower  or  equipment  is  required  due  to  implemen 
tation  of  the  project. /2/    All  safety  measures  required  by  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Code  such  as  sprinkler  and  alarm  systems  and  emergency  communication 
system  would  be  incorporated  into  the  building  design.    The  introduction  of 
residential  uses,  if  required,  would  increase  the  fire  hazard  over  office  uses. 

Gas  mains,  electrical  lines  and  telephone  conduit  exist  beneath  the  streets 
surrounding  the  project  site.    Facilities  in  the  project  vicinity  are  adequate 
to  provide  the  utility  services  demanded  by  the  proposed  building. /3, 4/ 


/I/  Paul  Libert,  Planning  and  Research,  San  Francisco  Police  Department, 
telephone  conversation,  15  May,  1981. 

/2/  Joseph  Sullivan,  Assistant  Chief,  Support  Services,  San  Francisco  Fire 
Department,  telephone  conversation,  19  May,  1981. 

/3/  Al  Potocny,  Facilities  Engineer,  Pacific  Telephone,  telephone 
conversation,  15  May,  1981. 
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IM  George  Pravana,  Industrial  Power  Engineer,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 
telephone  conversation,  15  May,  1981. 

The  proposed  project  would  generate  a  demand  of  approximately  442,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day  (gpd).    The  San  Francisco  Water  Department  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  demand. /I /    The  project  would  also  generate  42,000  gpd  of  dry-weather 
waste  water  flows.    Wastewater  from  the  site  flows  through  3-foot  x  5-foot 
brick  sewers    under  Bush  and  Montgomery  Streets  to  the  Northpoint  Treatment 
Plant  for  primary  treatment  and  later  is  transported  to  the  Southeast  Plant 
for  secondary  treatment.  San  Francisco  wastewater  facilities  have  adequate 
capacity  to  serve  this  project. /2/ 

The  project  would  generate  about  2  tons  of  solid  waste  per  day.  Adequate 
space  should  be  allocated  for  a  roll-out  compactor  (30'  long  x  12'  wide  x  18' 
tall)  for  once-a-week  removal.    Garbage  collected  by  Golden  Gate  Disposal 
would  first  be  stored  at  the  transfer  station  at  Tunnel  Avenue  west  of 
Candlestick    Park  before  disposal  at  the  Mountain  View  dump  which  has  a  2 
year  capacity  under  present  growth  conditions. /3/ 

If  on-site  housing  is  required,  the  project  would  probably  have  few  school-age 
residents.    San  Francisco  schools  are  currently  losing  population  and  could 
absorb  any  additional  students  generated  by  the  project. 

The  project  would  contribute  to  the  demand  for  urbanized  recreational 
facilities  such  as  plazas  and  parks  with  benches  and  exercise  clubs  and  indoor 
sports. 

Cumulative  effects  of  demands  for  utilities  and  public  services  will  be 
addressed  in  the  EIR. 


/!/  John  Kenck,  Manager,  City  Distribution  Division,  San  Francisco  Water 
Department,  telephone  conversation,  15  May,  1981. 

HI  Nat  Lee,  Engineer,  Sanitary  Engineering,  San  Francisco  Clean  Water 
Program,  telephone  conversation,  15  May,  1981. 

/3/  Fiore  Garbarino,  Office  Manager,  Golden  Gate  Disposal,  telephone 
conversation,  18  May,  1981. 
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8.  Biology  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 

a.    Would  there  be  a  reduction  in  plant  and/or 
animal  habitat  or  interference  with  the 
movement  of  migratory  fish  or  wildlife 

species?  X  


b.    Would  the  project  affect  the  existence 
or  habitat  of  any  rare,  endangered  or 
unique  species  located  on  or  near  the 
site? 


c.    Would  the  project  require  removal  of 
mature  scenic  trees? 

9.  Land,    (topography,  soils,  geology)  Would 
proposed  project  result  in  or  be  subject  to: 

a.  Potentially  hazardous  geologic  or  soils 
conditions  on  or  immediately  adjoining 
the  site?    (slides,  subsidence,  erosion, 
and  liquefaction) 

b.  Grading?    (consider  height,  steepness  and 
visibility  of  proposed  slopes;  consider 
effect  of  grading  on  trees  and  ridge  tops) 


c.    Generation  of  substantial  spoils  during  site 
preparation,  grading,  dredging  or  fill? 


A  preliminary  soils  investigation/1/  indicates  the  site  may  consist  of  about 
10  feet  of  dune  sand  underlain  by  intermixed  dense  or  partially  cemented  sands 
and  clayey/silty  sands,  and  very  hard  silty/sandy  clays  to  clayey  silts.  Rock 
will  be  encountered  about  60-80  feet  below  the  surface. 


/I/  Nichols,  C.L.  and  J.R.  Theissen,  Dames  &  Moore,  Civil  Engineers, 

Preliminary  Geotechnical  Study,  Proposed  Office  Building,  Bush  Street  Between 

Montgomery  and  Kearny  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California,  San  Francisco, 
California,  9  April  1981,  7  pages. 


The  site  is  nearly  level  at  approximately  8  feet  below  the  grade  of  Bush 
Street.    The  proposed  structure  would  require  excavation  to  approximately  25 
feet  below  Bush  Street.    Approximately  21,000  cubic  yards  of  material  (31,500 
tons)  would  be    removed  from  the  site  and  placed  in  a  landfill  site  (location 
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undetermined)  south  of  the  City.    If  the  fill  site  were  to  be  the  Bay,  a 
permit  would  be  required  from  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  and 
would  require  environmental  evaluation. 

10.  Water.    Would  the  proposed  project 

result  in:  Ves    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 

a.  Reduction  in  the  quality  of  surface 

water?  X  

b.  Change  in  runoff  or  alteration  to 

drainage  patterns?    _X  X_ 

c.  Change  in  water  use?  X  X_ 

d.  Change  in  quality  of  public  water  supply 
or  in  quality  or  quantity  (dewatering) 

of  groundwater?  X  

There  is  no  surface  water  at  the  site.    Stormwater  runoff  would  flow  into  the 
City  sewer  system,  rather  than  into  the  water  table,  and  would  have  no  impact 
on  the  water  table.    The  City's  combined  sanitary  and  storm  drain  system  which 
would  service  the  project  site  has  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
proposed  development. /I ,2/  There  would  be  increase  in  water  usage  at  the 
site;  however,  San  Francisco  has  adequate  water  collection  and  distribution 
facilities  to  accommodate  a  65%  increase  in  downtown  building  space  by  the 
year  2000  given  normal  rainfall. /I/    No  dewatering  is  expected  to  be  required 
for  construction  of  this  project. 


/I/  Jim  Walsh,  Engineer,  Side  Sewer  Information,  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Works,  telephone  conversation,  23  June  1981. 

HI  San  Francisco  sewers  are  combined  sewers  which  are  adequate  to  accept 
storm  runoff  within  the  design  criteria  for  the  once  in  5  year  storm.  Storm 
runoff  which  exceeds  the  sewer  capacity  is  transported  on  the  street  surface. 
Street  gutters  (between  curbs)  are  designed  to  accommodate  this  flow.  M. 
Francies,  Engineer,  Clean  Water  Program,  letter  to  EIP  Corporation, 
29  July  1981. 
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11.    Energy/Natural  Resources.    Would  the 

proposed  project  result  i n :  Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc. 

a.  Any  change  in  consumption  of  energy?  X  X 

b.  Substantial  increase  in  demand  on 

existing  energy  sources?    X  X 


c.    An  effect  on  the  potential  use, 

extraction,  conservation  or  depletion 
of  a  natural  resource? 


There  would  be  an  increase  in  energy  consumption  on  the  site  as  a  result  of 

the  project  because  of  an  increase  in  the  total  square  footage  of  structure  to 

be  served.  As  specific  building  designs  have  not  been  developed,  unnecessary, 

wasteful  or  inefficient  uses  of  energy  cannot  be  identified. 

There  would  be  an  increase  in  peak-hour  electrical  demand  resulting  from 
elevator  use  in  addition  to  the  peak-hour  demand  characteristics  of  other  uses 
in  the  structure.    Other  aspects  of  electrical  and  natural  gas  demand 
characteristics  cannot  be  identified  until  more  precise  building  designs  are 
developed.    Further  evaluation  of  energy  effects  will  be  presented  in  the  EIR. 

Shadows  from  the  structure  may  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  feasibility  of 
future  active  solar  energy  collection  installations  in  some  locations  off- 
site;  this  potential  would  require  a  detailed  shadow  study  for  identification 
and  quantification.    No  existing  active  solar  energy  collection  installations 
would  be  affected  as  none  are  located  in  the  immediate  area  north  of  the  site. 
No  other  natural  energy  resources  would  be  directly  affected. 


/I/  Downtown  San  Francisco  Conservation  and  Development  Planning  Program  Phase 
I  Study,  Sedway/Cooke,  assisted  by  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Plann i ng , 
October  1979,  page  55. 
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12.  Hazards.    Would  the  proposed  project 
result  in: 

a.    Increased  risk  of  explosion  or  release      Yes    Maybe  No    N/A  Disc 
of  hazardous  substances  (e.g.,  oil, 
pesticides,  chemicals  or  radiation),  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  or  cause  other 

dangers  to  public  health  and  safety?    X   


b.  Creation  of  or  exposure  to  a  potential 
health  hazard. 

c.  Possible  interference  with  an  emergency 
response  plan  or  emergency  evacuation 
plan? 


13.  Cultural .    Would  the  proposed  project: 

a.  Include  or  affect  a  historic  site, 
structure,  or  building? 

b.  Include  or  affect  a  known  archaeological 
resource  or  an  area  of  archaeological 
resource  potential? 

c.  Cause  a  physical  change  affecting  unique 
ethnic  or  cultural  values? 


The  350  Bush  Street  Building  (San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange)  and  the  Russ 
Building  both  are  in  Group  A  of  the  Downtown  Inventory  sponsored  by  the 
Foundation  for  the  Preservation  of  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage. 
The  350  Bush  Street  Building  was  designated  as  a  City  landmark  (#LM79.2)  5 
October  1980. 

The  degree  of  impact  that  the  project  will  have  on  these  historic  structures 
will  be  addressed  in  the  EIR. 

Experience  with  downtown  sites  inland  of  the  original  shoreline  indicates  that 
it  is  probable  that  no  intact  cultural  or  historic  materials  would  be 
encountered,  but  scattered  artifacts  of  historic  interest  may  be  found. 
During  the  EIR  process  the  Regional  Archaeological  Clearinghouse  will  be 
contacted  to  determine  the  archaeological  resource  potential  on  the  site. 
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/I/  R.W.  Passmore,  Assistant  Director  of  Planning  Implementation  (Zoning 
Admnistrator) ,  letter  to  Milton  Meyer  &  Company,  20  October  1980. 

C.    MITIGATION  MEASURES  Yes     No  Disc. 

a.  Are  mitigation  measures  X    X 

included  in  the  project? 

b.  Are  other  mitigation  measures  available?  X     

The  following  mitigation  measures  would  be  included  as  part  of  the  proposed 
project. 

1.  The  project  would  include  pedestrian  access  from  both  Bush  Street  and 
Montgomery  Street  to  facilitate  foot  traffic  in  the  street-level  retail  area. 

2.  The  project  tower  would  have  a  series  of  setbacks  which  would  reduce  its 
bulk  at  the  upper  levels  and  minimize  its  horizontal  profile. 

3.  The  project  would  provide  71  parking  spaces  and  2  off-street  loading 
spaces. 

4.  The  project  contractor  would  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  San 
Francisco  Noise  Ordinance,  including  limiting  noise  emissions  from  powered 
construction  equipment  to  80  dBA  at  a  distance  of  100  feet.    The  project 
contractor  would  muffle  and  shield  intakes  and  exhaust,  shroud  or  shield 
impact  tools,  and  use  electric-powered  rather  than  diesel-  powered 
construction  equipment,  as  feasible. 

5.  The  project  would  retain  the  facade  of  the  historic  San  Francisco  Mining 
Exchange  Building  by  incorporating  it  into  the  design  of  the  proposed  project. 

6.  The  project  would  provide  internal  security  measures  such  as  a  closed 
circuit  TV  system,  security  guards,  well-lighted  entries,  alarm  systems,  an 
emergency  communication  system,  and  power  supply  and  water  supply  to  minimize 
the  need  for  City  police  services  and  to  aid  evacuation  and  fire-fighting  in 
the  event  of  an  earthquake  or  fire. 
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7.  Glass  would  be  nonref lective  so  that  glare  from  the  project  would  be 
minimal . 

8.  During  excavation,  unpaved  demolition  and  construction  areas  would  be 
wetted  at  least  twice  a  day  to  hold  down  dust;  this  would  reduce  particulate 
emissions  (dust)  by  about  50%. 

9.  The  general  contractor  would  maintain  and  operate  construction  equipment 
to  minimize  exhaust  emissions. 

10.  The  building  would  be  equipped  with  a  trash  compactor  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  solid  waste  requiring  storage  and  transport  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  service  vehicle  trips  to  the  project. 

11.  Whenever  possible,  office  suites  would  be  equipped  with  individualized 
light  switches,  time  clock  operation,  and  fluorescent  lights  to  conserve 
electric  energy. 

12.  The  heating,  ventilating  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  system  would  be 
equipped  with  an  economizer  cycle  to  use  outside  air  for  cooling,  as  feasible. 

13.  Should  evidence  of  cultural  or  historic  artifacts  of  significance  be 
found  during  project  excavation,  the  Environmental  Review  Officer  and  the 
President  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  would  be  notified.  The 
project  sponsor  would  select  an  archaeologist  to  help  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Review  determine  the  significance  of  the  find  and  whether 
feasible  measures,  including  appropriate  security  measures,  could  be 
implemented  to  preserve  or  recover  such  artifacts.    The  Environmental  Review 
Officer  would  then  recommend  specific  mitigation  measures,  if  necessary,  and 
recommendations  would  be  sent  to  the  State  Office  of  Historic  Preservation. 
Excavation  or  construction  which  might  damage  the  discovered  cultural 
resources  would  be  suspended  for  a  maximum  of  4  weeks  to  permit  inspection, 
recommendations  and  retrieval,  if  appropriate. 
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14.  A  detailed  foundation  and  structural  design  study  would  be  conducted  for 
the  building  by  a  licensed  structural  engineer  and  a  geotechnical  consultant. 
The  project  sponsor  would  follow  the  recommendations  of  these  studies  during 
the  final  design  and  construction  of  the  project. 

15.  To  help  alleviate  the  housing  demand  attributable  to  the  project,  the 
project  sponsor  would  consider  applying  good  faith  efforts  to  build,  or  cause 
to  be  built,  new  housing  units  in  San  Francico  and/or  rehabilitate,  or  cause 
to  be  rehabilitated,  existing  substandard  housing  units  in  San  Francisco. 

D.  ALTERNATIVES: 

a.    Were  alternatives  considered: 


The  fonowing  alternatives  will  be  addressed  in  the  Russ  Tower  EIR: 

1.  The  No  Project  Alternative  would  assess  no  change  in  existing  site 
conditions.    The  site  includes  2  vacant  lots  and  a  designated  landmark  which 
has  been  vacant  since. 1979.    This  alternative  would  include  locating  a  similar 
project  in  another  part  of  the  Bay  Area. 

2.  The  No  Parking  Alternative  will  assess  the  impact  associated  with  the 
project  as  proposed  with  no  on-site  parking  provided. 

3.  The  Housing  Alternative  will  assess  the  impacts  of  providing  housing 
on-site.    City  Policy  is  evolving  toward  requiring  office  developers,  as  a 
condition  of  project  approval,  to  provide  new  and  or  renovated  housing./!/ 

4.  The  Historical  Design  Alternative  will  assess  several  schemes  which  would 
provide  partial  to  full  preservation  of  the  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange 
building. 

5.  The  FAR  Design  Alternative  will  assess  a  project  that  would  consider  a  FAR 
of  14:1  only  on  the  project  site  (Lots  2,  2A,  and  3). 


Yes     No  Disc. 
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6.    The  Downtown  Development  Guidelines  Alternative  w111  assess  a  project  that 
would  consider  a  FAR  in  compliance  with  the  May  1981  Department  of  City 
Planning  document.  Guiding  Downtown  Development. 


E.    MANDATORY  FINDINGS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE: 


1.    Does  the  project  have  the  potential  to  degrade 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  substantially 
reduce  the  habitat  of  a  fish  or  wildlife  species, 
cause  a  fish  or  wildlife  population  to  drop  below 
self-sustaining  levels,  threaten  to  eliminate  a 
plant  or  animal,  or  eliminate  important  examples 
of  the  major  periods  of  California  history  or 
prehi  story? 


2.  Does  the  project  have  the  potential  to  achieve 
short-term,  to  the  disadvantage  of  long-term, 
environmental  goals? 

3.  Does  the  project  have  possible  environmental  effects 
which  are  individually  limited,  but  cumulatively 
considerable?    (Analyze  in  the  light  of  past  projects, 
other  current  projects,  and  probable  future  projects?)  _X 


4.  Would  the  project  cause  substantial  adverse  effects  on 
human  beings,  either  directly  or  indirectly?   X 

5.  Is  there  a  serious  public  controversy  concerning 

the  possible  environmental  effect  of  the  project?  X  


/!/  A  policy  proposed  in  the  study  document  titled  Guiding  Downtown 
Development  published  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  in  May  1981,  and 
expounded  by  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  in  a  policy  address  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  on  9  April,  1981. 


Yes  No  Disc. 


X 


X 
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On  the  basis  of  this  initial  evaluation: 


I  find  the  proposed  project  COULD  NOT  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  a  NEGATIVE  DECLARATION  will  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  City 
Planning. 

I  find  that  although  the  proposed  project  could  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  environment,  there  WILL  NOT  be  a  significant  effect  in  this  case  because 

the  mitigation  measures,  numbers  ,  in  the  discussion  have  been  included  as 

part  of  the  proposed  project.    A  NEGATIVE  DECLARATION  will  be  prepared. 


I  find  that  the  proposed  project  MAY  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  an  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REPORT  is  required.  ^ 


Robert  Vi.  Passmore 
Assi stant  Di recton-Impl ementatfon 


for 


Dea.n  Macris 
Director 
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APPENDIX  B:      SITE  HISTORY  AND  ARCHITECTURE  HISTORY  OF  THE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MINING  EXCHANGE-^ 


Note:     See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  Architectural  terms. 


During  the  Gold  Rush  period  of  the  1850s,  stocks  in  mining  proper 
ties  were  traded  through  individual  brokers  located  in  the 
nascent  financial  district  along  the  shores  of  Yerba  Buena  Cove. 
As  the  placer  mines  were  depleted  and  hardrock  mining  increased 
in  scale,  the  brokers  played  an  ever-more  important  role  of 
accumulating  the  capital  needed  to  work  the  mines. 

The  need  and  opportunity  for  capital  investment  was  stimulated  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode  in  1859.     The  richness  of  the 
deposit  was  equalled  by  the  dangerous  mining  conditions.  The 
difficulties  of  trading  without  a  central  auction  market  became 
increasingly  apparent  and  so,  on  September  11,   1862,  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  was  organized  largely  to  deal 
in  the  premium  "Comstocks." 

Despite  the  increased  convenience  of  a  centralized  market,  there 
was  initial  opposition  to  the  formation  of  the  Exchange,  small 
investors  fearing  that  it  would  encourage  the  concentration  of 
wealth  by  a  few  skillful  manipulators,  which  it  indeed  did. 
The  original  40  members  were  therefore  known  as  "The  40  Thieves" 
or,  individually,  as  "Ali  Babas . " 

The  Exchange  was  originally  housed  in  the  Montgomery  Block  but 
soon  began  a  series  of  moves  which  characterized  the  rest  of 
its  long  history.     In  1867,  following  the  location  of  Ralston 's 
Bank  of  California  at  California  and  Sansome  Streets,   it  moved 
to  the  nearby  Merchant's  Exchange  Building,  thus  permanently 
fixing  the  California  Street  corridor  near  Montgomery  Street 
as  the  "Wall  Street  of  the  West"  and  the  heart  of  the  Financial 
District. 

Shortly  after  formation  of  the  Exchange  a  frenzy  of  speculation 
began  as  the  Comstock  mines  began  their  spectacular  boom  and 
bust  cycle.     The  actual  production  of  the  mines  often  had  little 
to  do  with  the  trading  of  paper  on  the  Exchange  as  rumors  were 
floated  by  insiders.     Riots  frequently  erupted  outside  and  Leides 
dorf  Street  earned  the  nickname  of  "Pauper's  Alley."  Although 
the  Exchange  dealt  in  various  kinds  of  stock,  it  specialized  in 
mining  stocks,  particularly  in  Comstocks.     Since  speculation 
was  a  popular  activity  at  the  time  in  San  Francisco,  with  sudden 
fortunes  made  manifest  in  the  Nob  Hill  mansions  towering  at 
the  crest  of  California  Street,  the  Exchange  prospered.     As  the 
nexus  for  mining  development  throughout  the  West,  the  Exchange 
handled  investments  from  the  East  Coast  and  Europe  and  dominated 


From  Architectural,  Historical  and  Archaeological  Report 
on  the  Proposed  Building  Site  Adjacent  to  the  Russ  Building, 
San  Francisco,  by  Sally  B.  Woodbridge,  Architectural  Historian, 
2  July  1979. 
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the  Western  financial  world. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  Comstock's  Big  Bonanza  in  1873, 
the  Exchange  entered  its  most  spectacular  period  and,  in 
the  mid-70s,  it  conducted  more  business  than  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  as  foreign  capital  poured  into  San  Francisco. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Silver  Kings  used  the 
Exchange  to  break  "Ralston' s  Ring."     This  led  to  the  closing 
of  the  Bank  of  California  in  1875.     In  1877,   it  moved  into 
its  own  building  on  Pine  Street  east  of  Montgomery  where 
it  remained  until  the  structure  was  destroyed  in  1906. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Exchange  reversed  in  the  early  80s, 
when  the  Comstock  began  its  permanent  decline.     As  large-scale 
agriculture  and  other  industries  demanding  diversified  and 
stable  investment  developed,  the  Mining  Exchange's  speciali- 
zation in  speculative  mining  stocks  became  in  impediment  and 
caused  the  formation  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Bond 
Exchange  in  1882.     This  ancestor  of  the  present  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange  provided  a  more  stable  trading  market  for 
non-mining  stocks  and  so  prospered  as  its  older  rival  generally 
declined.     The  similarity  between  the  names  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Exchange  Board    (the  Mining  Exchange)   and  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  exacerbated  by  name  changes 
throughout  their  history  and  the  fact  that  both  have  been 
occasionally  been  called  simply  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
Exchange,  causes  frequent  confusion  in  sorting  out  their 
largely-separate  histories. 

The  decline  of  the  Mining  Exchange  was  reversed  for  a  period 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the  1903  discovery  of  rich 
deposits  at  Tonepah.     In  the  1920s,  with  renewed  interest 
in  speculation,  the  Exchange  again  prospered  and  commissioned 
the  firm  of  Miller  and  Pfleuger  to  design  the  trading  hall 
at  350  Bush  Street,  which  it  opened  to  the  public  on 
October  25,   1923.     In  the  presence  of  Governor  Richardson  and 
Mayor  Rolph,  speakers  predicted  that  the  Exchange  would  rank 
second  only  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.     The  frieze  of  the 
Bush  Street  facade  carried  the  inscription,   "San  Francisco 
Stock  Exchange,"  perhaps  to  assert  the  Mining  Exchange's 
increasingly  shaky  legitimacy  in  relation  to  the  other  exchange. 

Because  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  its  long  history  of  speculation,  the  building  became 
known  as  the  "Monument  to  1929"  during  the  Depression.  In 
that  year,  the  Exchange  entered  its  final  decline,  with  a 
brief  revival  during  the  uranium  boom  of  the  1950s.  In 
1935,  the  Exchange  vacated  the  building  and  was  housed  in 
various  small  offices  near  Pine  and  California  until  1967. 


City  of  San  Francisco,  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory 
Board,  Draft,  San  Francisco  Mining  Exchange,   27  February  1979. 
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The  interior  was  remodeled  in  1938  when  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Chamber  moved  in  1965.     The  interior  was  again  remodeled 
in  1967  by  the  Cahill  Construction  Company,  since  which  time 
it  has  housed  the  Western  Title  Insurance  Company. 

The  history  of  the  Mining  Exchange  came  to  an  ignominious  end 
in  1967.     In  1962,  the  Federal  Security  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)   began  an  investigation  of  irregularities  in  its  operations. 
Because  of  a  decline  in  the  trading  of  mining  stocks  and  the 
SEC's  order  to  close,  the  Mining  Exchange  came  to  an  end  on 
August  15,   1967,  after  almost  105  years  of  existence. 

Architectural  Description  of  350  Bush 

The  building  has  brick  and  concrete  walls  and  a  steel  trussed 
roof  with  a  glass  skylight  combined  with  electrical  fixtures 
that  furnish  both  natural  and  electric  light  to  the  interior. 
The  facade  is  sheathed  in  light  buff,  polished  terra-cotta  with 
a  travertine  base.     There  are  3  stories  and  a  basement;  offices 
on  the  second  and  third  floors  occupy  balconies  across  the 
front  of  the  building.     The  main  space  or  former  Board  Room  is 
81*  X  64'  with  a  35'   ceiling.     There  are  15  rooms. 

Derived  from  the  Roman  temple  form,  the  front  of  the  building 
has  a  colonnade  with  paired  Corinthian  columns  framing  the 
entrance  and  a  single  Corinthian  column  paired  with  a  Corinthian 
pilaster  at  either  end  of  the  colonnade.     The  colonnade  is  set 
in  from  the  corner  and  raised  on  a  travertine  base  that  adjusts 
to  the  slope  of  the  sidewalk.     The  base  is  cut  through  at  the 
entrance.     The  colonnade  supports  a  molded  frieze  with  slightly 
projecting  round  decorations  and  a  molded  stringcourse.  Centered 
above  this  section  is  a  frieze  of  metal  letters  spelling  the 
company  name  bracketed  by  griffins  with  tails  in  the  form  of 
rinceau.     Above  this  section  is  a  full  entablature  with  archi- 
trave molding,  anthemion  frieze  and  a  triangular  pediment  with 
a  molded  raked  cornice  capped  by  ornamental  cresting  with 
antifixae  at  either  end  and  at  the  gable  peak.l    Within  the 
triangular  pediment,  the  tympanum  has  a  terra-cotta  relief 
sculpture  by  San  Francisco  artist  Jo  Moro  who  wrote  the 
following  description  of  the  work  in  a  letter  to  the  architect, 
Timothy  Pflueger,  on  July  21,  1923; 

The  description  to  the  Stock  Exchange  tympanum  is  simply 
a  sculptural  interpretation  of  what  a  Stock  Exchange 
stands  for,  treated  in  a  purely  Greek  rendering.  This 
is  to  typify  the  commercial  manipulation  of  the  world's 
resources;     and  so  I  have  used  Hermes,  the  Greek  God  of 
Commerce,  as  my  central  figure,  holding  the  coin  sack 
in  his  left  hand    (the  means  of  exchange)  while  receiving 


See  Fig.  Bl. 
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in  his  right  hand  the  lightning    (the  modern  means  of 
verbal  communication  —  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone) 
from  Hephaestus,  God  of  Fire,  Metal  Work  and  Manufac- 
turing.    At  the  exterior  right  is  Poseidon,  God  of  the 
Sea,  maritime  resources  and  transportation.     The  central 
figure  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  "Great  Goddesses" 
of  the  Greeks,  Persephone  and  Demeter.     Symbolic  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  all  the  products  and 
operations  of  agriculture.     I  fail  to  see  where  in  a 
broad  sense  this  does  not  cover  the  entire  subject. 

The  facade  windows  extend  the  length  of  the  column  shafts. 
The  dark  metal  sash  frames  8  lights;     some  of  the  mullions 
have  a  cast  rope  molding.     Entrance  doors  also  are  metal  with 
a  bronzed  finish  and  are  surmounted  by  a  transom  section  of 
6  by  4  windowpanes  with  a  repeated  pattern  of  some  rope  molding 

The  lobby  retains  its  plaster  ceiling  with  cast  decorative 
motifs  derived  from  Classic  ornament:     acanthus  leaf,  Greek 
key,   egg  and  dart,   rosettes,   and  so  on.     Walls  are  sheathed  in 
wood  paneling.     There  are  two  conference  rooms  plus  stairs 
to  the  upper  floors  on  the  west  side  of  the  lobby  and  offices 
on  the  east  side. 

The  main  interior  space,  the  former  Board  Room,  originally 
was  sheathed  in  travertine  slabs  with  terrazzo  pilasters  for 
about  one  half  of  the  wall  height.     This  surface  either  has 
been  covered  or  removed.     The  present  wall  surface  is  a  combina 
tion  of  plaster  board  and  acoustical  tile.     Above  this  section 
the  plaster  decorative  detail  is  intact  although  it  may  now 
be  painted  a  different  color.     The  ceiling  commences  with  an 
entablature  with  a  series  of  courses:     dentil,  egg  and  dart, 
and  so  on. 

The  main  feature  of  the  ceiling,  the  skylight,  has  an  elaborate 
plaster  frame,  bronze  color  with  touches  of  green,  compxDsed 
with  a  geometric  pattern  of  squares  and  intersecting  diagonals. 
The  frame  is  decorated  with  running  Greek  keys  and  pateras  in 
the  form  of  rosettes.     Within  the  frame  are  windowpanes  which 
admit  light.     The  skylight  was  remodeled  in  1938  and  again 
in  1967. 

Building  Description  344-346  Bush  and  334  Bush 

These  2  1-story  brick  buildings,  faced  with  terra-cotta,  were 
demolished  in  1979.     Built  in  1923  and  1916,  respectively, 
the  architect  of  the  first  was  T.  Patterson  Ross,  of  the 
second,  S.   Heiman.     On  both  buildings  the  ornate  terra-cotta 
parapets  were  well  preserved.     The  remodeled  parts  of  the 
buildings  had  no  architectural  significance. 
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The  2  buildings  were  of  lesser  architectural  significance 
and  no  known  historical  significance.     Alterations  of  the 
ground  floor  facades  obscured  their  design  although  the  cornice 
sections  of  the  facades  preserved  the  cast  terra-cotta  orna- 
mental detail.     The  architects  of  the  buildings  were  known  for 
other  work  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  neither  had  as  distinguished 
a  practice  as  the  architects  for  the  Mining  Exchange  and  Russ 
Buildings.     In  the  Heritage  Inventory  334  and  344-6  Bush  were 
given  41  out  of  a  possible  90  points  for  architectural  value. 

Building  Description  ■ —  Russ  Building 

In  1927,  the  building  was  lauded  as  the  completely  modern 
center  of  western  industry  and  cited  as  one  of  the  first  to 
apply  the  principles  of  public  ownership  to  office  building 
financing.!       The  bonds  and  equity  were  offered  to  the  investing 
public  by  E.H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  and  Blyth,  Witten  &  Company. 
Also  cited  were  advanced  construction  methods  whereby  the  crews 
who  were  applying  the  terra-cotta  cladding  followed  the  riveters 
as  they  progressed  from  floor  to  floor  so  that  the  ground  floor 
was  sheathed  before  the  steel  frame  had  reached  the  top. 

Various  amenities  for  the  building  occupants  were  included  such 
as  a  gym  with  showers,  baths  and  a  massage  room.     There  also 
was  a  women's  club  room  and  a  circulating  library. 

The  Russ  Building  is  a  steel-framed  skyscraper  of  31  stories 
with  reinforced  concrete  floors  and  roof,   12"  brick  curtain 
walls  with  tile  partitions  on  all  floors,  and  exterior  cladding 
of  buff-colored  terra-cotta.     The  basement  contains  a  271  car 
garage.     In  all  there  are  335,200  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  2  92  rooms.     The  structure  is  435'  high  and  has  a  275'  frontage 
on  Montgomery  Street. 

The  architectural  significance  of  the  Russ  Building  lies  in  its 
being  the  first  downtown  skyscraper  executed  according  to  the 
Modern  aesthetic  of  the  tower  with  setbacks  derived  from  the 
1916  New  York  City  zoning  law.     The  Russ  Building  was  widely 
published  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  "first"    in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  followed  by  the  similar  Shell  Building  of  1930  by  rhe  same 
architect,  George  W.  Kelham.     From  1927  to  1964  the  Russ  Building 
was  the  city's  tallest  building.     The  historic  significance 
of  the  building  lies  in  its  maintaining  the  name  of  the 
original  settler  and  landowner,  Emmanuel  Charles  Christian  Russ. 
The  Russ  family  name  was  given  to  successive  buildings  on  the 
s  ite . 


Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage, 
Splendid  Survivors,   1979,  p.  205. 
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The  building  has  an  E  plan  with  the  straight  side  and  main 
facade  on  Montgomery  Street.     This  main  facade  has  20  struc- 
tural bays  on  the  ground  floor  expressed  by  an  arcade,  and 
pronounced  piers  on  the  upper  floors.     Paired  windows  with 
patterned  spandrels  occur  between  the  piers.     Between  the 
ground  floor  arcade  and  this  windowed  zone  is  a  kind  of 
triforium  arcade  consisting  of  groups  of  4  arches  set 
against  a  blank  wall  between  the  piers . 

The  building  rises  with  3  symmetrical  setbacks  to  a  central 
tower  itself  set  back  on  the  last  5  floors.     All  the  roof 
sections  appear  flat  and  are  capped  with  an  ornamented 
parapet. 

The  8  center  bays,  rising  26  stories  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
project  slightly  from  the  main  facade. 

The  ground  floor  entrance  arches  form  a  deeply  recessed,  tunnel- 
like entranceway.     At  the  springing  of  the  arch  on  either  side 
are  niches  with  grotesques  supported  by  crouching  demons.  There 
also  is  a  central  niche  above,  set  in  a  section  of  the  wall 
enriched  with  Gothic  detail.     The  2  pairs  of  entrance  doors 
have  a  high  transom  composed  of  a  metal  screen  with  Gothic 
tracery.     The  entranceway  floor  has  an  inset  bronze  plaque 
commemorating  the  Russ  Building. 

The  transverse  lobby  has  a  colored,  fan-vaulted  ceiling  with 
hanging  metal  lighting  fixtures  in  the  form  of  lanterns.  The 
floor  is  in  a  mosaic  pattern  with  black,  gray  and  light  gray 
marble.     The  lobby  and  elevators  are  embellished  with 
other  ornamental  detail. ^ 


^Sally  Woodbridge,  Architectural  Historian,  report  to 
EIP  Corporation,  2  July,   1979.  ,  i.  u  uu 
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ARCHITECTURAL  GLOSSARY 


Acanthus  Leaf:     A  decorative  representation  of  an  acanthus  leaf, 
a  perennial  flowering,  which  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  decoration  at  the  top  of  Corinthian  columns. 

Antefixae:     An  ornamental  upright  end  used  to  close  or  conceal 
a  row  of  tiles  which  cover  the  joints  of  roof  tiles  or  a 
similar  ornament  on  the  edge  of  a  roof. 

Anthemion:     Greek  decorative  designs  based  on  honeysuckle  or 
palm  leaves. 

Architrave:     The  part  of  an  entablature  which  rests  on  the  capitals 
or  columns  and  supports  the  frieze. 

Bay:     The  portion  of  a  building  contained  between  adjacent  piers 
or  columns. 

Capital:     The  top  of  a  column,  pier,  shaft  or  pilaster. 

Classic:     Of,  or  based  upon,  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Colonnade:     A  row  of  columns  with  their  entablature. 

Corinthian  Columns:     A  style  of  column  originated  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  tops  are  stylized  acanthus  leaves  and  the  shaft 
is  slender  and  sometimes  fluted. 

Cornice:     The  projecting  member  at  the  top  of  a  wall. 

Egg  and  Dart:     A  classical  architectural  ornament  with  oval 
alternating  with  narrow  points. 

Entablature:     The  horizontal  group  of  members  immediately  above 
the  columns'   capitals;     divided  into  3  major  parts:  the 
architrave,  frieze  and  cornice. 

Fan  Vaulting:     A  system  of  vaulting  in  which  a  group  of  struc- 
tural members  spring  from  a  single  point  and  then  diverge 
(like  a  fan) . 

Frieze:     A  band,  sometimes  decorated  with  sculptural  relief, 
occurring  just  under  a  cornice. 
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Greek  Key  or  Fret:     An  angular,  geometric,  repeating  ornament, 
usually  in  band  form. 

Grotesque:     Sculptured  or  painted  ornament  involving  fanciful 
distortions  of  human  and  animal  forms. 

Mullion:     A  vertical  dividing  member  between  panes  in  a  window 
or  door. 

Niche:     A  recess  in  a  wall,  usually  the  location  of  sculpture. 

Patera:     A  round  or  oval  madallion,  bas-relief  used  as  an 
ornament  in  classical  architectural  friezes. 

Pediment:     The  triangular  face  of  a  roof  gable,  used  especially 
in  classical  forms. 

Pilaster:     A  flat  representation  of  a  column  which  appears 
against  a  wall;     it  plays  no  part  in  structural  support. 

Polished  Terra-Cotta:     A  hard,  brittle,  unglazed  fired  clay  tile 
used  for  ornamental  work  and  roof  and  floor  tile.     Cast  and 
fired  clay  units,  often  intricately  modeled,  that  have  been 
finished  and  polished  to  a  smooth  surface. 

Raked  Cornice:     A  cornice  following  the  slope  of  a  gable, 
pediment  or  roof. 

Rinceau:     An  ornamental  band,  usually  in  low  relief;     often  an 
undulating  vine  bearing  recurring  leaves  and  fruits  or 
flowers . 

Rope  Molding:     A  molding  simulating  twisted  strands  of  rope. 
Rosette:     A  circular  floral  motif,  usually  sculptural. 

Spandrel:     In  a  multistory  building,  a  panel  filling  the  space 
between  the  top  of  a  window  in  one  story  and  the  sill  of 
the  window  in  the  story  above. 

Springing:     The  area  where  the  arch  rises  from  the  cap  of  a  pier, 
pilaster  or  other  supporting  vertical  member. 

Stringcourse:     A  plain  or  molded  horizontal,  harrow,  continuous 
band  on  an  exterior  wall. 

Terrazzo:     Mosaic  surface  material  made  of  marble  chips  in  cement. 

Transom:     An  opening  over  a  door  or  window,  usually  for  ventila- 
tion;    often  hinged  or  pivoted. 

Travertine:     A  type  of  limestone,  often  color-banded,  used  for 

interior  and  exterior  facings.  A  material  with  a  composition 
similar  to  onyx,  with  a  light  creamy  color. 
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Triforium:     In  medieval  church  architecture,  a  passage  above 
the  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir  and  below  the  clerestory 
at  the  top  of  the  building. 

Tympanum:     The  space  enclosed  by  the  3  sides  of  a  pediment. 

Vaulting:     A  method  of  roofing  using  the  arch  principle. 


Source:     Saylor,  Henry  H.  Dictionary  of  Architecture.  New  York 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1952. 
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APPENDIX  C:    ARCHITECTURAL  RESOURCES 


APPENDIX  C-1:    ARCHITECTURAL  EVALUATION  SURVEYS 


The  architectural  ratings  discussed  in  the  text  of  this  report  (see 

Section  III.B.  Environmental  Setting,  pp. 38-45  and  Figure  20,  p.  43)  represent 

the  results  of  two  separate  architectural  surveys. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING  INVENTORY 

Between  1974  and  1976,  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  conducted 
a  citywide  inventory  of  architecturally  significant  buildings.    An  advisory 
review  committee  of  architects  and  architectural  historians  assisted  in  the 
final  determination  of  ratings  for  the  10,000  buildings,  the  results  of  which 
were  entered  in  an  unpublished  60-volume  record  of  the  inventory.    The  rated 
buildings  are  represented  on  a  set  of  color-coded  maps  which  identify  the 
location  and  relative  significance  of  each  building  surveyed.    The  maps  are 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

The  inventory  assessed  the  architectural  significance  of  the  surveyed 
structures  from  the  standpoint  of  overall  design  and  particular  design 
features.    Both  contemporary  and  older  buildings  were  included,  but  historical 
associations  were  not  considered.    Each  building  was  rated  numerically 
according  to  its  overall  architectural  significance.    The  ratings  ranged  from 
a  low  of  "0"  to  a  high  of  "5".    Factors  considered  included  architectural 
significance,  urban  design  context,  and  overall  environmental  significance. 
The  architectural  survey  resulted  in  a  listing  of  the  best  10%  of 
San  Francisco's  buildings.    In  the  estimation  of  the  inventory  participants, 
buildings  rated  "3"  or  higher  represent  approximately  the  best  2%  of  the 
City's  architecture. 

HERITAGE  SURVEY 

The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  through  its 
consultants,  Charles  Hall  Page  &  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  an  architectural 
and  historical  survey  of  all  downtown  structures.    In  1979,  the  inventory 
results  were  published  in  the  book  Splendid  Survivors  (Foundation  for 
San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  Spl endid  Survivors,  California  Living 
Books,  San  Francisco,  1979).    Criteria  considered  in  rating  the  buildings 
include  Architectural  Significance,  Historic  Context  and  Negative 
Alterations.    Summary  ratings  from  "A"  to  "D"  were  then  assigned  to  each 
building  on  the  basis  of  these  scores.    The  summary  ratings  iare  described 
below: 

A.  Highest  Importance.    Individually  the  most  important  buildings  in  downtown 
San  Francisco.    ATI  "A"  group  buildings  are  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  and  have  highest  priority  for  City  landmark  status. 

B.  Major  Importance.    Buildings  which  are  of  individual  importance  by  virtue 
of  architectural,  historical,  and  environmental  criteria.    "B"  group 
buildings  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register.    The  Landmarks 
Preservation  Advisory  Board  considers  "B"  buildings  also  to  have  highest 
priority  for  City  landmark  status. 
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C.  Contextual  Importance.    Buildings  which  are  distinguished  by  their  scale, 
materials,  compositional  treatment,  cornice  and  other  features.    Many  "C" 
group  buildings  may  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  as  part  of 
historic  districts. 

D.  Minor  or  No  Importance.    Buildings  which  are  insignificant  examples  of 
architecture.    Most  "D"  group  buildings  are  "sites  of  opportunity." 

NOT  RATED.  Buildings  which  have  been  built  or  suffered  insensitive  exterior 
remodel ings  since  1945. 


ARCHITECTURALLY  AND/OR  HISTORICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN 

The  City  Planning  Commission  adopted  Resolution  No.  8600  (May  29,  1980),  a 
"List  of  Architecturally  and/or  Historically  Significant  Buildings  in  The 
Downtown  Area",  based  on  the  above  described  surveys.    Generally,  buildings 
rated  "3"  or  higher  in  the  DCP  survey  or  "A"  or  "B"  in  the  Heritage  survey 
were  placed  on  the  list.    The  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  advise  developers  and 
building  owners  of  the  importance  the  City  places  upon  their  conservation  and 
to  require  special  review  by  the  Commission  of  any  plans  which  would  affect 
any  building  or  buildings  on  such  list.    As  noted  in  Section  III.B.,  two 
buildings  on  the  project  site  are  included  on  this  list. 
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APPENDIX  D:  TRANSPORTATION 


Demand  Projections 
Cumulative 

Travel  demand  from  the  16.7  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  office 
development  and  535,000  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  cumulative  retail  development 
in  downtown  San  Francisco  has  been  estimated  using  a  1 and-use  approach  for 
trip  generation.    Future  travel  into  the  downtown  has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
result  of  construction  and  occupancy  of  downtown  office  and  retail  space.  The 
Office  of  Environmental  Review  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  (DCP)  has 
identified  office  projects  in  the  greater  downtown  area  as  being' under  formal 
review,  approved  or  under  construction.    Table  *-2  shows  the  list  of  projects 
separated  by  review  status  and  includes  Assessor's  Block  number  and  DCP  case 
number  for  each  project.    Table  C-3  contains  the  total  gross  square  feet  of 
office  and  retail  space  for  each  review  status  category.    The  information 
contained  in  these  tables  represents  the  best  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  document. 

Existing  office  and  retail  space  that  would  be  replaced  by  new  buildings  was 
subtracted  from  the  proposed  new  construction  to  better  approximate  the 
impacts  the  new  buildings  would  have  on  transportation  facilities.    As  shown 
in  Table  C-3,  net  new  office  and  retail  space  is  less  than  total  new 
construction  as  a  result  of  subtracting  out  existing  office  and  retail  space 
on  sites  proposed  for  new  buildings.    ("Net  new"  space  is  used  to  refer  to  the 
amount  of  new  construction  in  excess  of  existing  space  on  each  site  in  terms 
of  gross  square  feet  of  floor  space.    It  does  not  refer  to  net  leasable  or  net 
rentable  floor  space). 

Estimates  of  future  travel  have  been  made  using  trip  generation  rates  of  17.5 
person  trip  ends  (one  way  trips)  per  1,000  net  leasable  sq.  ft.  of  net  new 
office  space  and  100  person  trip  ends  (pte)  per  1,000  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new 
retail  space. /I/    Gross  sq.  ft.  of  ^^'fice  space  was  converted  to  net  leasable 
sq.  ft.  by  assuming  an  efficiency  factor  of  80%.    The  retail  space  has  been 
assumed  to  be  primarily  "ground-floor  retail"  which  would  serve  the  office 
building  users.    Based  upon  survey  data  collected  at  the    Embarcadero  Center, 
approximately  45%  of  the  travel  generated  by  "ground-floor  retail"  uses  has 
been  assumed  to  be  oriented  to  the  office  uses  on-site  and  is  already  included 
in  the  office  trip  generation  rate.    Thus,  55%  of  the  retail  trip  generation 
has  been  assumed  to  be  "new"  to  each  site./2/ 

P.M.  peak-hour  travel  from  the  cumulative  development  was  assigned  to  modes  of 
travel  based  upon  the  regional  distribution  and  modal  split  shown  in  Table 
D-1.    During  the  p.m.  peak  hour  about  20%  of  the  office  travel  and  10%  of  the 
retail  travel  was  assumed  to  occur.    Of  the  office  travel  approximately  90% 
(during  peak-hours)  was  assumed  to  be  work-related  and  10%  was  assumed  to  be 
other  travel.    On  a  daily  basis,  office  travel  was  assumed  to  be  57% 
work-related  and  43%  other  travel. /3/ 
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TABLE  D-1:  TRAVEL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  MODAL  SPLIT 


 OFFICE    

Work  Travel  Other  Travel  RETAIL  Travel 

Geog.  Geog.  Geog. 

Geographic  Area                           %*  Mode  %**  %*      Mode  %**  %*         Mode  %** 

San  Francisco 

Downtown/Northeast                      7.0  Auto  9.0  33.0     Auto  2.0  84.0        Auto  3.0 

(East  of  Van  Ness,  Muni  61.0  Muni  20.0  Muni  7.0 

North  of  Market  BART  1.0  BART  0.0  BART  1.0 

to  the  Embarcadero,  Walk  29.0  Walk  78.0  Walk  89.0 
South  of  Market  to  101) 

Northwest                                15.0  Auto  31.0  11.0     Auto  15.0  1,0        Auto  10.0 

(Richmond,  Marina  Muni  69.0  Muni  85.0  Muni  90.0 
Western  Addition) 

Southwest                                  13.0  Auto  29.0  13.0     Auto  12.0  2.0        Auto  10.0 

(Sunset,  Parkside,  Muni  62.0  Muni  69.0  Muni  80.0 

Ingleside,  Excelsior,  BART  9.0  BART  19.0  BART  10.0 
Twin  Peaks,  and  Upper  Market) 

Southeast                                 5.0  Auto  26.0  7.0     Auto  13.0  2.0        Auto  10.0 

(Potrero  Hill,  Bayview,  Muni  52.0  Muni  38.0  Muni  80.0 

Hunters  Point,  BART  22.0  BART  50.0  BART  10.0 
East  and  South  of  101) 

Peninsula                                    18.0  Auto  44.0  8.0     Auto  50.0  3.0        Auto  25.0 

(San  Mateo  and  Santa  Muni  3.0  Muni  0.0  Muni  0.0 

Clara  Counties)  BART  19.0  BART  30.0  BART  25.0 

SamT  7.0  SamT  10.0  SamT  0.0 

SPRR  27.0  SPRR  10.0  SPRR  50.0 

East  Bay                                      30.0  Auto  33.0  20.0     Auto  13.0  6.0        Auto  38.0 

(Alameda  and  Contra  BART  37.0  BART  79.0  BART  62.0 

Costa  Counties)  AC  30.0  AC  8.0  AC  0.0 

North  Bay***                               12.0  Auto  58.0  8.0     Auto  70.0  2.0        Auto  70.0 

(Marin  and  Sonoma  GGTB  35.0  GGTB  20.0  GGTB  30.0 

Counties)  GGTF  7.0  GGTF  10.0  GGTF  0.0 


*  Percent  of  travel  with  origins  or  destinations  in  each  geographic  area. 
**  Percent  of  ravel  in  each  geographic  area  using  listed  mode  of  travel. 
***  GGTB  stands  for  Golden  Gate  Transit  Bus;  GGTF  stands  for  Golden  Gate  Transit  Ferry. 

SOURCE:    San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  TJKM,  Environmental  Science  Associates, 
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To  calculate  vehicle  trip  ends,  average  automobile  occupancies  were  assumed 
for  each  regional  area  based  upon  available  data.    Currently,  commute  travel 
to  the  East  Bay  is  about  1.8  persons  per  vehicle;  the  north  Bay  is  about  1.5 
persons  per  vehicle;  and  to  the  Peninsula  is  about  1.2  persons  per 
vehicle. /4/    San  Francisco  auto  occupancy  was  assumed  to  be  1.4  persons  per 
vehicle. 75/ 

A  basic  assumption  in  all  of  the  transportation  analyses  is  that  existing 
regional  distributions  and  modal  splits  would  continue  into  the  future 
unchanged.    Thus,  the  implicit  assumption  has  been  made  that  about  40%  of  the 
future  employees  would  live  in  San  Francisco.    If  housing  is  not  available  in 
the  City  then  a  greater  impact  than  noted  would  result  on  the  commute 
corridors  into  the  City  from  the  North  Bay,  East  Bay  and  Peninsula.  If 
housing  is  not  available  in  the  City,  however,  the  impact  on  the  Muni  would  be 
less  than  noted  because  City  residents  are  the  majority  of  Muni  users. 

Parking 

The  availability  of  short-term  parking  was  estimated  in  an  area  within  1,000 
ft.  of  the  project  (which  was  assumed  to  represent  a  5-minute  walking  time) 
(see  Figure  D-2).    Projects  proposed  and  under  construction  that  would 
generate  short-term  parking  demand  within  the  1,000-ft.  radius  area  were 
identified  and  the  short-term  parking  demand  was  summed  to  give  a  projection 
of  short-term  demand.    Long-term  parking  demand  was  based  upon  the  number  of 
expected  work-related  auto  trips  into  the  downtown.    Parking  supply  was 
estimated  over  the  greater  downtown  and  South  of  Market  area  as  travel  time 
from  parking  space  to  final  destination  was  no  longer  assumed  to  be  the 
primary  determinant  for  parking  selection. 

Vehicle  travel  and  parking  demand  have  been  based  upon  demand  projections  and 
are  unconstrained  by  the  ability  of  the  freeway  and  bridge  system  to  carry  the 
additional  demand.    Freeway  and  bridge  capacity  in  .  downtown  is  essentially 
fixed  at  existing  levels  as  major  construction  would  be  required  to  add  new 
capacity.    Current  levels  of  vehicle  traffic  on  the  freeway  and  bridge  system 
are  at  or  near  capacity.    Thus,  if  the  projection  of  person  trip  ends  in  autos 
is  assumed  to  be  correct,  the  levels  of  vehicle  occupancy  would  have  to 
increase  in  the  future  as  the  freeway  and  bridge  system  could  not  handle  an 
appreciable  increase  in  autos  at  the  peak  hour.    If  vehicle  occupancy  were  to 
increase,  vehicle  trip  ends  and  subsequent  parking  demand  would  be  less  than 
projected.    Alternately,  the  peak  hour  level  of  demand  could  spread  into  hours 
adjacent  to  the  peak  hour  (as  is  currently  happening).    However,  there  is  a 
finite  limit  as  to  how  far  the  peak  can  spread  over  time  and  still  allow 
business  to  function. 

Transit 

Transit  demand  has  been  projected  based  upon  existing  travel  patterns  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  transit  capacity.    Two  levels  of 
operations  (load  factor)  calculations  have  been  made.    One  load  factor  has 
been  calculated  based  upon  existing  capacity  and  is  intended  to  represent 
conditions  that  would  result  if  no  improvements  are  made  to  the  transit 
system.    The  second  load  factor  is  calculated  based  upon  forecast  capacity  (as 
defined  in  each  agency's  five-year  plan)  and  is  intended  to  portray  conditions 
that  would  result  if  planned,  scheduled  improvements  are  made.    (See  Table  D-3) 
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FIGURE  D-2:  Parking  Survey  Study  Area 
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TABLE  D-3:        EXISTING  AND  PROJECTED  MUNI  LOAD  FACTORS* 
(PM  PEAK  HOUR  --  PEAK  DIRECTION) 

RIDERSHIP  LOAD  FACTORS 


Future  Future  Future  Future 

Line    Exi sti ng  w/o  project  project  w/project    Existing  w/o  project  w/project  project 


1 

1450 

1970 

17 

IQQO 

1  ?fi 

1  .  d  u 

1  ?7 

I.e./ 

0  ni 

IX 

1  A 

880 

7 

890 

1  1 1 

1  •  1  1 

1  53 

1  54 

0  01 

2 

470 

670 

6 

670 

1  10 

1  55 

1  56 

0  m 

3 

520 

710 

720 

1  08 

1  48 

1  50 

0  01 

4 

470 

640 

5 

640 

1  08 

1  48 

1  49 

0  01 

5 

980 

1520 

1 1 

1  1 

1540 

0  94 

1  46 

1  47 

0.01 

6 

540 

840 

6 

850 

0  84 

1  30 

1  31 

n  01 

7 

410 

630 

\j  \j  \j 

5 

640 

0.77 

1 .20 

1  21 

0.01 

8 

660 

1020 

8 

1030 

0.74 

1.15 

1  16 

0  01 

9 

470 

730 

5 

730 

0.89 

1 .38 

1 .39 

0.01 

1 1 

180 

280 

1 

290 

0.64 

0.99 

1 .00 

0.01 

12 

450 

700 

5 

700 

0.85 

1.33 

1.34 

0.01 

14 

1040 

1610 

12 

1620 

0.92 

1.43 

1.44 

0.01 

14GL 

210 

320 

2 

320 

0.71 

1.10 

1.11 

0.01 

14X 

340 

490 

4 

490 

0.68 

0.97 

0.98 

0.01 

15 

630 

940 

7 

950 

0.88 

1.31 

1.32 

0.01 

17X 

160 

220 

2 

220 

0.64 

0.88 

0.88 

0.01 

21 

640 

990 

7 

1000 

0.85 

1.31 

1.32 

0.01 

11 

150 

210 

2 

210 

0.58 

0.82 

0.83 

0.01 

30 

1420 

1960 

16 

1970 

0.92 

1.27 

1.29 

0.01 

30X 

440 

590 

5 

600 

0.86 

1.18 

1.19 

0.01 

31 

660 

950 

8 

950 

1.07 

1.55 

1.56 

0.01 

31X 

410 

570 

5 

570 

0.96 

1.31 

1.32 

0.01 

38/38L 

1960 

2760 

23 

2790 

1.01 

1.42 

1.43 

0.01 

38AX 

450 

620 

5 

630 

1.26 

1.73 

1.75 

0.01 

38BX 

270 

370 

3 

380 

0.96 

1.33 

1.34 

0.01 

41 TC 

120 

170 

1 

170 

0.41 

0.58 

0.59 

0.00 

41MC 

180 

260 

2 

260 

0.43 

0.60 

0.61 

0.00 

42 

390 

600 

5 

610 

0.99 

1.52 

1.54 

0.01 

45 

560 

770 

7 

770 

0.90 

1.23 

1.24 

0.01 

66L 

560 

750 

6 

750 

0.77 

1.04 

1.04 

0.01 

71 

450 

690 

5 

690 

1.10 

1.69 

1.70 

0.01 

SOX 

420 

600 

5 

600 

0.83 

1.18 

1.19 

0.01 

J 

910 

1410 

11 

1420 

0.84 

1.30 

1.31 

0.01 

KLMN 

5730 

8890 

67 

8960 

0.96 

1.49 

1.50 

0.01 

*The  load  factor  is  the  ratio  of  ridership  to  existing  capacity,  where  capacity  is 
calculated  from  the  recommended  maximum  loading  of  the  transit  vehicles  which  is 
150%  of  seated  capacity  for  motor  coaches  and  trolley  coaches  and  220%  of  seated 
capacity  for  LRVs.    As  estimates  of  load  factors,  these  should  be  regarded  as 
approximate.    Muni  cordon  points,  where  the  ridership  and  capacity  counts  were 
made,  do  not  necessarily  correspond  precisely  to  the  point  of  maximum  loading  on 
each  line.    The  future  load  factors  have  been  calculated  using  existing  capacity 
and  do  not  include  any  proposed  capacity  changes.    Ridership  is  the  average  of  the 
three  most  recent  shedule  checks  for  each  route  for  the  months  of  August  1981  to 
August  1982,  as  compiled  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

SOURCE:    Department  of  City  Planning;  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 
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Intersection  Analysis 

The  capacity  analysis  of  each  intersection  at  which  a  turning  movement  count 
was  made  utilized  the  "critical  lane"  method.    This  method  of  capacity 
calculation  is  a  summation  of  maximum  conflicting  approach  lane  volumes  that 
gives  the  capacity  of  an  intersection  in  vehicles  per  hour  per  lane.  (This 
method  is  explained  in  detail  in  an  article  entitled  "Intersection  Capacity 
Measurement  Through  Critical  Movement  Summations:    A  Planning  Tool,"  by  Henry 
B.  Mclnerney  and  Stephen  G.  Peterson,  January  1971,  Traffic  Engineering.  This 
method  is  also  explained  in  "Interim  Materials  on  Highway  Capacity", 
Transportation  Research  Circular  No.  212,  Transportation  Research  Board, 
January  1980).    The  maximum  service  volume  for  Level  of  Service  E  was  assumed 
as  intersection  capacity.    A  service  volume  is  the  maximum  number  of  vehicles 
that  can  pass  an  intersection  during  a  specified  time  period  in  which 
operating  conditions  are  maintained  corresponding  to  the  selected  and 
specified  Level  of  Service.    For  each  intersection  analyzed,  the  existing 
peak-hour  volume  was  computed  and  a  volume-to-capacity  (v/c)  ratio  was 
calculated  by  dividing  the  existing  volume  by  the  capacity  at  Level  of  Service 
E.    Table  D-4  shows  the  definitions  of  Levels  of  Service  related  to  v/c  ratio. 

Employment  Trend  Approach  to  Cumulative  Analysis 

In  this  and  other  San  Francisco  EIRs,  a  land-use  type  of  approach  has  been 
used  to  estimate  the  transportation  impacts  of  both  the  proposed  project  and 
cumulative  development.  An  alternate  type  of  approach  is  to  forecast  travel 
demand  based  upon  regional  projections  of  employment  share  (employment  trend 
approach) ./6/  Briefly,  the  fundamental  differences  between  (and  limitations 
of)  the  two  approaches  are:/7/ 

The  1 and-use  approach  (as  it  has  been  applied  in  this  EIR)  has  used  net  new 
office  space  actually  proposed  or  under  construction  (less  space  in  buildings 
demolished  to  make  way  for  new  buildings)  as  the  basis  for  travel  generation. 
The  land-use  approach  assumes  that  literally  all  of  the  currently  proposed 
development  in  the  downtown  area  will  be  constructed  and  fully  occupied  within 
the  time  frame  of  the  Russ  Tower  project  development  and  occupancy.  No 
allowance  has  been  made  for  less  than  100%  occupancy,  for  proposed 
developments  that  are  never  constructed,  or  for  those  which  would  not  be 
occupied  within  the  time  frame  of  the  Russ  Tower  project. 
54he  employment  trend  approach  generates  a  total  increase  in  employment  in 
downtown  that  has  taken  account  of  loss  of  employment  as  industries  and 
offices  move  out  of  the  City,  replacement  of  one  type  of  industry  with  another 
(industry  shifts),  as  well  as,  replacement  of  existing  office  space  with  new 
office  space.    The  employment  trend  approach  makes  no  implicit  assumptions 
concerning  occupancy  rates  or  actual  square  footage  of  development 
constructed;  rather,  it  generates  total  employment  increases  from  a  standpoint 
which  assigns  jobs  by  metropolitan  sector  (area)  based  upon  extrapolation  of 
past  trends  and  which  considers  long-term  industry  shifts  to,  within,  and  away 
from  each  area. 

Note  that  neither  of  the  two  approaches  has  attempted  to  project  future 
changes  in  modal  split. 
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TABLE  D-4:    VEHICULAR  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE 


Level  of  Volume/Capacity* 
Servi ce  Description   (v/c)  Ratio 

A      Level  of  Service  A  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach       less  than  0.60 
to  an  intersection  appears  quite  open  and  turning  movements 
are  made  easily.    Little  or  no  delay  is  experienced.  No 
vehicles  wait  longer  than  one  red  traffic  signal  indication. 
The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as  excellent. 

B       Level  of  Service  B  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach  0.61-0.70 
to  an  intersection  is  occasionally  fully  utilized  and  some  delays 
may  be  encountered.    Many  drivers  begin  to  feel  somewhat 
restricted  within  groups  of  vehicles.    The  traffic  operation  can 
generally  be  described  as  very  good. 

C       Level  of  Service  C  describes  a  condition  where  the  approach  to  0.71-0.80 
an  intersection  is  often  fully  utilized  and  back-ups  may  occur 
behind  turning  vehicles.    Most  drivers  feel  somewhat  restricted, 
but  not  objectionably  so.    The  driver  occasionally  may  have  to 
wait  more  than  one  red  traffic  signal  indication.    The  traffic 
operation  can  generally  be  described  as  good. 

D      Level  of  Service  D  describes  a  condition  of  increasing  restric-  0.81-0.90 
tion  causing  substantial  delays  and  queues  of  vehicles  on 
approaches  to  the  intersection  during  short  times  within  the  peak 
period.    However,  there  are  enough  signal  cycles  with  lower  demand 
such  that  queues  are  periodically  cleared,  thus  preventing 
excessive  back-ups.    The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be 
described  as  fair. 

E       Capacity  occurs  at  level  of  service  E.    It  represents  the  most  0.91-1.00 
vehicles  that  any  particular  intersection  can  accommodate.  At 
capacity  there  may  be  long  queues  of  vehicles  waiting  up-stream  of 
the  intersection  and  vehicles  may  be  delayed  up  to  several  signal 
cycles.    The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as  poor. 

F       Level  of  service  F  represents  a  jammed  condition.    Back-ups  from  1.00+ 
locations  downstream  or  on  the  cross  street  may  restrict  or 
prevent  movement  of  vehicles  out  of  the  approach  under 
consideration.    Hence,  volumes  of  vehicles  passing  through  the 
intersection  vary  from  signal  cycle  to  signal  cycle.    Because  of 
the  jammed  condition,  this  volume  would  be  less  than  capacity. 


*  Capacity  is  defined  as  Level  of  Service  E. 


Source:  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Traffic  Division,  Bureau  of 
Engineeri  ng 
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To  illustrate  the  differences  in  projections  resulting  from  the  two 
approaches.  Table  D-5  shows  the  total  employment  projections  by  the  two 
methods  (and  the  project's  share  thereof),  the  regional  distribution  of  trips, 
and  Muni's  share  of  the  new  transit  travel  (and  the  project's  share  thereof). 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  employment  trend  approach  predicts  about  15%  fewer 
employees  in  the  downtown  and  about  eight  percent  more  riders  on  the  Muni  than 
does  the  land-use  approach.    The  employment  trend  approach  would  thus 
approximate  the  transit  demand  impacts  discussed  on  pp.  75-77  of  the  EIR. 

Several  considerations  concerning  both  of  the  methods  need  to  be  noted.  The 
1  and-use  approach,  as  it  has  been  applied  in  San  Francisco  EIR's,  analyzes 
impacts  for  the  p.m.  peak  hour,  whereas  the  employment  trend  approach  analyzes 
the  a.m.  peak.    Several  reasons  exist  as  to  why  one  peak  (or  the  other)  may  be 
the  better  one  to  analyze. 

First,  the  p.m.  peak  may  be  more  useful  to  analyze,  in  that  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  p.m.  peak  has  a  greater  overall  effect  on  the  local  street 
network  and  transit  system  in  the  downtown  area  than  does  the  a.m.  peak,  as 
more  travel  takes  place  during  the  p.m.  peak.    Also,  transit  service  is  more 
inclined  to  differ  from  scheduled  times  during  the  p.m.  peak  than  during  the 
a.m.  peak,  as  operational  delays  have  had  an  8-  to  10-hour  period  over  which 
to  accumulate.    Finally,  the  on-ramps  to  the  freeway/bridge  system  are  greater 
bottlenecks  (in  the  p.m.  peak)  than  are  the  off-ramps  (in  the  a.m.  peak). 

Conversely,  the  peaking  characteristics  of  the  a.m.  peak  may  be  more  useful  in 
that  they  are  much  sharper  than  those  of  the  p.m.  peak  (i.e.,  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  peak-period  travel  occurs  during  a  single  hour).    Also,  as  a 
result  of  the  bridge  system  into  San  Francisco,  travel  inbound  into  the  City 
is  much  easier  to  document,  as  tolls  are  collected  on  the  inbound  direction  on 
the  Golden  Gate  and  Bay  Bridges.    Finally,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  travel 
occurring  during  the  a.m.  peak  is  employment-related;  the  p.m.  peak  includes 
shopping  and  pleasure  trips  which  are  not  directly  affected  by  increased 
office  space. 

The  1  and-use  approach,  as  it  has  been  used  in  this  EIR,  examines  the  p.m.  peak 
because  it  has  been  observed  to  be  the  worst  case  for  congestion  on  the  City 
transportation  system.    This  analysis  does  not  reflect  the  spreading  of  the 
p.m.  peak  that  is  currently  occurring,  as  all  of  the  new  trips  have  been 
assumed  to  take  place  in  a  single  hour. 

While  the  1  and-use  approach  assumes  all  new  office  space  is  fully  occupied, 
the  assumption  of  a  functional  vacancy  rate  of  5%  is  not  uncommon. /6/  With 
16.1  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space  assumed  in  the  1  and-use  approach 
to  be  occupied  by  1990,  a  5%  vacancy  would  amount  to  approximately  805,000  sq. 
ft.,  representing  7,200  employees  (at  250  sq.  ft.  per  employee),  600  of  which 
would  ride  Muni  in  the  p.m.  peak  hour.    This  adjustment  for  vacancy  would  thus 
reduce  Muni  peak-hour  impacts  in  the  cumulative  analysis  stated  above  by  these 
600  riders. 

The  1 and-use  approach  calculations  have  assumed  transit  capacity  to  be  fixed 
at  existing  levels.    The  OER  memorandum/6/  points  out,  "It  should  be 
recognized  that  transportation  is  a  more  'elastic'  resource  with  many  options 
for  expansion  including  increasing  existing  capacity  by  using  articulated 
vehicles,  expanded  car  pool  and  van  pool  programs  and  increasing  the  peak 
commuter  period  through  flex-time  programs,  among  others." 
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TABLE  D-5:    COMPARISONS  OF  LAND-USE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TREND  APPROACHES 


Downtown 

Muni 

Employment 

Project 

Regional 

Trip  Share 

Peak-hour 

Approach  Increase 

Share* 

S.F.  Pen. 

E.B.  N.B. 

Increase** 

Land  Use  66,800 

1.6% 

49%  16% 

24%  11% 

12,400 

Empl.  Trend+  56,100 

2.0% 

50-  19% 

17-  10% 

12,900++ 

(maximum) 

54% 

21% 

Project 
Share*** 

1.5% 
1.5% 


NOTE:    As  explained  in  the  text,  comparisons  between  the  entries  for  the  two 
approaches  must  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  the  land-use  approach 
reflects  increases  in  employment  and  transit  demand  based  solely  upon 
increases  in  downtown  office  space,  while  the  employment  trend  approach 
reflects  total  increases  therein  based  upon  historical  trends.  The 
differences  among  the  regional  trip  share  figures  reflect  these  and  the  other 
differences  between  the  two  approaches. 

*Empl oyment  generated  by  the  proposed  580  California  Street  project,  as  a 
percent  of  the  cumulative  downtown  employment  increase. 

**The  Muni  peak-hour  increase  is  a  demand  projection  (based  upon  existing  and 
long-term  employment  trends)  that  is  not  dependent  upon  available  or  expected 
transit  capacity. 

***Muni  peak-hour  trips  generated  by  the  proposed  580  California  St.  project, 
as  a  percent  of  the  cumulative  downtown  Muni  peak-hour  increase. 

+These  figures,  represent  the  worst-case  analysis  under  the  employment  trend 
approach  reviewed  and  accepted  by  MTC,  ABAG  and  Muni.    Note  that  the  land-use 
approach  entries  assume  that  an  additional  net  new  16.1  million  gross  sq.  ft. 
of  office  space  will  come  on  line  by  late  1990. 

++Based  on  54%  regional  trip  split  to  San  Francisco  (worst-case). 


SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 


If  future  office  development  does  not  occur  along  the  lines  of  the  past 
long-term  trends  as  assumed  in  the  employment  trend  approach,  then  the 
projections  made  in  Working  Paper  I  would  be  revised.    The  average  annual 
growth  during  the  period  1965-1980  was  less  than  the  growth  per  year  proposed, 
approved,  or  under  construction  for  the  period  1980-1984.    The  employment 
trend  approach  assumes  average  growth  through  1990  would  be  at  the  lower 
ni stori c  rate,  reflecting  activity  fluctuations  from  the  current  rate 
including  slowdowns  due  to  changing  business  conditions. 
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Until  a  forecast  exists  to  determine  how  the  current  decade's  cycle  of 
development  may  differ  from  the  past,  a  judgment  of  the  applicability  of 
results  from  Working  Paper  I  may  not  be  made.    Consequently,  this  EIR  has 
retained  the  1 and-use  approach  and  presented  this  comparison  of  the  empl oyment 
trend  approach.    Both  methods  should  be  looked  upon  as  describing  potenti a  I 
scenarios  of  future  conditions. 


NOTES  -  Appendix  D 

/I/  The  regional  distribution,  office  trip  generation,  trip  purpose  and  peak 
hour  percentage  are  from  Attachment  1  of  the  Guidelines  for  Environmental 
Impact  Review,  Transportation  Impacts  Department  of  City  Planning,  October 
1980  and  the  modal  split  assignment  is  from  Attachment  2  supplemented  by 
survey  data  collected  by  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 

HI  Retail  trip  generation  is  from  Trip  Generation,  Institute  of 
Transportation  Engineers  (ITE),  1979.    Rates  have  been  adjusted  from  vehicle 
trip  ends  to  person  trip  ends  based  upon  an  assumed  vehicle  occupancy  of  1.4 
persons  per  vehicle.    The  survey  of  retail  travel  was  conducted  by 
Environmental  Science  Associates  at  Embarcadero  Center  on  Thursday,  June  17, 
1982  between  10:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m. 

/3/  The  percentage  of  work  and  non-work  trips  is  from  the  Guide! ines  (see  note 
1 )  and  from  Urban  Travel  Patterns  for  Hospitals,  Universities,  Office 
Buildings,  and  Capitols,  Report  No.  62,  National  Cooperative  Highway  Research 
Program. 

74/  East  Bay  auto  occupancy  is  from  data  collected  at  the  Bay  Bridge  toll 
plaza  by  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission;  North  Bay  auto  occupancy 
is  from  data  collected  at  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  toll  plaza  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  Highway  and  Transportation  District;  Southern  Peninsula  auto  occupancy 
is  an  estimate  from  CalTrans. 

75/  The  occupancy  rate  is  from  The  Downtown  Traffic  and  Parking  Study,  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  1970. 

76/  Department  of  City  Planning,  Working  Paper  I,  Projection  of  Long-range 
Transportation  Demand,  May,  1982,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (MTC),  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  (ABAG),  and  the  Municipal  Railway  (Muni).    Employment  trend  data 
was  compiled  by  ABAG  from  trends  in  County  Business  Pattern  (U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  March  12,  1979),  with  1979  as  the  base  year 
for  future  projections  and  regional  distributions.    Modal  split  data  are  from 
the  1975  Travel  Survey  prepared  by  MTC. 

77/  The  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  of  Environmental  Review  (OER),  has 
issued  a  memorandum,  dated  July  2,  1982,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
differences  in  the  1 and-use  and  employment  trend  approaches,  and  recommending 
that  both  approaches  be  used  in  future  EIRs  to  give  a  more  balanced  assessment 
of  future  peak  transportation  demand.    This  memorandum  is  on  file  with  and 
available  from  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  5th 
Floor.    The  memorandum  calls  out  some  of  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  approaches  and  also  details  the  limitations  of  each  approach. 
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TABLE  D-6:    PEDESTRIAN  FLOW  REGIMEN 


Walking  Speed 
Flow  Regime  Choice 


Open 

Unimpeded 
Impeded 

Constrained 
Crowded 
Congested 
Janmed** 


Free  Selection 
Some  Selection 
Some  Selection 

Some  Restriction 
Restri  cted 
All  Reduced 
Shuffle  Only 


Conf 1 icts 

None 
Mi  nor 

High  Indirect 
Interaction 

Multiple 

High  Probability 

Frequent 

Unavoidable 


Flow  Rate 
Average  V/U 


0.5 
0.5-2 
2-6 

6-10 
10-14 
14-18 


0.03 

0.03-0.11 
0.11-0.33 

0.33-0.56 

0.56-0.77 
0.77-1.00 


*P/F/M  =  Pedestrians  per  foot  of  effective  sidewalk  width  per  minute. 
**For  Jammed  Flow,  the  (attempted)  flow  rate  degrades  to  zero  at  complete 
breakdown. 

Note:    Effective  sidewalk  width  is  the  portion  of  the  sidewalk  which  is 
actually  used  for  passage.    Studies  of  pedestrian  behavior  have  found  that 
pedestrians  stay  1-1.5  feet  away  from  curbs  and  building  faces.  Sidewalk 
obstructions  also  reduce  the  effective  sidewalk  width. 

SOURCE:  Pushkarev,  Boris  and  Jeffry  M.  Zupan,  Urban  Space  for  Pedestrians, 
Cambridge,  MA,  MIT  Press,  1975. 
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TABLE  D-7:    EXISTING  AND  PROJECTED  PEDESTRIAN  EFFECTS,  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STS. 


SIDEWALK 

Existi  ng 
Montgomery 
north  of  Bush 


EFFECTIVE 
WIDTH  (ft.) 


7.0 


Bush 

west  of  Montgomery  8.0 

Future*** 
Montgomery 
n/o  Bush 

Bush 

w/o  Montgomery 


Future  with  Project 
Montgomery 
n/o  Bush 


Bush 

w/o  Montgomery 


15-Min. 

Vol ume 


NOON 


P.M. 


475 


160 


560 


200 


615 


260 


(P/F/M) 


1,060       640       10.1  6.1 


4.0  1.3 


1,180       800       11.2  7.6 


4.7  1.6 


1,280    1,030       12.1  9.8 


5.1  2.1 


Regime** 

%  capacity  used 


NOON    P.M.  NOON 


P.M, 


Crowded  Constrained 
56%  34% 

Impeded  Unimpeded 
22%  7% 


Crowded  Constrained 

62%  42% 

Impeded  Impeded 

27%  9% 


Crowded  Constrained 
67%  54% 


Impeded  Impeded 
28%  11% 


*  P/F/M  =  Pedestrian  per  foot  of  effective  sidewalk  width. 
**  See  Table  D-6  for  description  of  flow  regimes. 

***  Includes  buildings  proposed  or  under  construction  at  466  Bush  St., 

453  Grant  St.,  582  Bush  St.,  101  Montgomery  St.,  250  Montgomery  St., 

222  Kearny  St.,  333  Bush  St.,  456  Montgomery  St.,  550  Kearny  St., 

580  California  St.,  555  Montgomery  St.  (Bank  of  Canton),  Sloane  Conversion, 

Crocker  Headquarters  and  Montgomery/Washington  buildings. 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.,  based  on  data  from  Wilbur 
Smith  and  Associates 
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APPENDIX  E:    SAN  FRANCISCO  AIR  CONTAMINANT  SUMMARY  1979-1981 


STATIONS:    939  Ellis  Street  and  900  23rd  Street,  San  Francisco/a/ 


POLLUTANT: 

STANDARD 

1979 

1980 

1981 

OZONE  (Oxidant) 

1-hour  concentration  (ppm  /b/) 

Highest  hourly  average 

0.12  /c/ 

0.08 

0.09 

0.07 

Number  of  standard  excesses 

0 

0 

0 

Fxnprted  Annual  Fxrp<;<;/(i/ 

f)  n 

n  n 

CARBON  MONOXIDE/e/ 

1-hour  concentration  (ppm) 

Highest  hourly  average 

35  /c/ 

20 

10 

8 

n 

n 

8-hmir  mnrpntrfl  +  inn  ^nnm^ 

Hiahe<it  fi-hnur  avpraap 

9  /r/  4 

1  3  8 

S  3 

Number  of  standard  excesses 

2 

0 

0 

NITROGEN  DIOXIDE 

1-hour  concentration  (ppm) 

Highest  hourly  average 

0.25  /e/ 

0.16 

0.17 

0.11 

Number  of  standard  excesses 

0 

0 

0 

SULFUR  DIOXIDE 

24-hour  concentration  (ppm) 

Highest  24-hour  average 

0.05  /e/ 

0.034 

0.018 

0.04 

Number  of  standard  excesses/f ,g/ 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  SUSPENDED  PARTICULATE 

24-hour  concentration  (ug/cubic  meter) 

Highest  24-hour  average 

100  /f/ 

117 

173 

103 

Number  of  standard  excesses/h/ 

1 

6 

1 

Annual  concentration  (ug/cubic  meter) 

Annual  Geometric  Mean 

60  /f/ 

42 

52 

56 

Annual  standard  excess 

No 

No 

No 

/a/  In  January,  1980,  the  monitoring  functions  of  the  Ellis  St.  Station  were 
transferred  to  the  23rd  St.  Station.    S.F.  data  after  January  1,  1980,  are 
from  23rd  St.    The  Ellis  St.  station  continues  to  monitor  for  carbon 
monoxide.    However,  data  collected  at  the  Ellis  station  do  not  meet  EPA  or  ARB 
criteria  for  representativeness, 
/b/  ppm:    parts  per  million. 

/c/  National  standard,  not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year  (except  for 

annual  standards  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded). 

/d/  Expected  Annual  Excess  is  a  3-yr  average  of  annual  excesses. 

/e/  California  standard,  not  to  be  equaled  or  exceeded. 

/f/  Exceeding  the  sulfur  dioxide  standard  is  a  violation  only  if  a  concurrent 
excess  of  the  state  ozone  or  suspended  particulate  standards  occurs  at  the 
same  station.    Otherwise,  the  national  standard  of  0.14  ppm  applies, 
/h/  Number  of  observed  excess  days  (measurements  taken  once  every  6  days). 
IM  ug:  micrograms. 

SOURCE:    BAAQMD,  1979  -  1981,  Contaminant  and  Weather  Summaries. 
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TABLE  F-1:    MAJOR  OFFICE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  THROUGH  1981 
IN  GROSS  SQUARE  FEET 


Cumulative 


Year 

Total  Gross 
Sq.  Ft. 
Completed 

5-Year 
Total 

5-Year 
Annual 
Average 

Cumulative 
Total  of  All 
Office 
Bui  1  dings 

Total  of  All 
Downtown 
Office 
Buildings 

Pre-1960 

(Net)(a) 

(Net)(a) 

28,145,000(5) 

24, 175, 000(c) 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1,183,000 
270,000 

1,413,000 

2,866,000 

573,200 

1960- 

1964 

(2,580,000) 

(516,000) 

30,725,000 

26,754,000 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 

1,463,000 
973,000 
1,453,000 
1,234,000 
3,256,000 

8,379,000 

1,675,800 

1965- 

1969 

(7,541,000) 

(1,508,000) 

38,266,000 

34,295,000 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1,853,000 

1,961,000 
2,736,000 
2,065,000 

8,615,000 

1,723,000 

1970- 

1974 

(;,/53,000) 

(1,550,000) 

46,019,000 

42,048,000 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

536,000 
2,429,000 
2,660,000 

2,532,000 

8,157,000 

1,631,400 

1975- 

1979 

(7,341,000) 

(1,468,000) 

53,360,000 

49,389,000 

1980 
1981 

1,284,000 
3,029,000 

4, 313, 000(d) 

2, 156, 500(d) 

1980- 

1981 

(3, 88 1, 700) (d)(l, 940, 8b0)(d)S/, 241,700 

53,2/0, /UU 
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TABLE  F-1:       MAJOR  OFFICE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  THROUGH  1981 
IN  GROSS  SQUARE  FEET  (Continued) 


(a)  Net  equals  90%  of  gross.    Net  new  space  is  added  at  an  increase  factor  of 
90%,  since  it  is  assumed  that  space  equal  to  10%  of  a  new  building  is 
demolished  to  make  land  available  for  the  new  replacement  building. 

(b)  Source:  San  Francisco  Downtown  Zoning  Study,  Working  Paper  No.  1, 
January  1966,  Appendix  Table  1,  Part  1.    For  pre-1965,  data  include  the 
area  bounded  by  Vallejo,  Franklin,  Central  Skyway,  Bryant  and 
Embarcadero.    Also  includes  one-third  of  retail-office  mixed  use.  For 
post-1964,  data  include  the  entire  city. 

(c)  Gross  Floor  Space  for  downtown  offices  are  included  for  the  following 
functional  areas:    Financial,  Retail,  Hotel,  Jackson  Square,  Golden 
Gateway,  Civic  Center,  South  of  Market,  and  Outer  Market  Street  as  defined 
in  the  cited  January  1966  report.    For  post-1964,  the  entire  area  east  of 
Franklin  Street  is  included. 

(d)  Two-year  total  and  average. 


SOURCE:    Department  of  City  Planning,  August  1,  1982 
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TABLE  F-2:     CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO*  AS  OF 
NOVEMBER  5,  1982 


Assessor ' s 

Block       Case  No. 


Project  Name 


Office 

(Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 

ToTal  1^ 

New  New 

Constr.  Constr. 


Retail 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 

ToTai  mr~ 

New  New 
Constr.  Constr 


Downtown  Office  Projects  Under  Formal  Review 


58 

82. 

234ED 

Roundhouse 

45,000 

45,000 

110 

82. 

129E 

Embarcadero  Terraces 

142,000 

142,000 

3,000 

3,000 

112 

81. 

258 

Ice  House  Conversion  (C) 

209,000 

209,000 

136 

81. 

245 

955  Front  at  Green 

50,000 

50,000 

176 

81. 

673EACV 

Columbus/Pacific 

49,000 

49,000 

22,000 

22,000 

176 

82. 

368ED 

900  Kearny 

25,000 

25,000 

5,000 

5,000 

228 

81. 

610ED 

569  Sacramento  (C) 

19,000 

19,000 

240 

81. 

705ED 

580  California 

330,000 

260,000 

6,000 

6,000 

265 

81. 

195ED 

388  Market 

234,500 

80,500 

10,000 

-8,500 

269 

81. 

132ED 

Russ  Tower  Addition 

392,900 

392,900 

13,000 

13,000 

288 

81 . 

461ED 

333  Bush 

498,400 

A  CO    1  HA 

458, 1 UO 

on  onn 

20, you 

OA  QAA 

<iu,  yuu 

288 

81. 

687ED 

222  Kearny 

269,400 

202,400 

10,000 

-8,400 

669 

81. 

667ED 

1361  Bush  (C) 

45,720 

45,720 

716 

81. 

,581ED 

Polk/O'Farrell 

61,600 

61,600 

22,400 

22,400 

768 

Franklin  and  McAllister 

53,600 

3702 

81. 

,549ED 

1145  Market 

137,000 

65,000 

8,000 

8,000 

3707 

81. 

,245C 

New  Montgomery  PI . 

227,500 

206,400 

2,200 

-3,900 

3708 

81. 

.493ED 

71  Stevenson 

324,600 

324,600 

6,200 

6,200 

3717 

81. 

.183E 

123  Mission 

342,800 

342,800 

3733 

82, 

.29E 

832  Folsom 

50,000 

50,000 

3750 

82, 

.241E 

Second  and  Harrison 

228,000 

228,000 

3750 

82. 

.77E 

642  Harrison  (C) 

54,400 

45,900 

3760 

81, 

.386 

401  6th 

7,000 

7,000 

3763 

82 

.384EV 

400  2nd  at  Harrison 

79,500 

49,500 

3778 

81 

.630ED 

548  5th/Brannan 

250,000 

250,000 

3786 

82 

.33E 

655  5th/Townsend 

126,250 

126,250 

3788 

82 

.352EV 

640  2nd 

39,100 

37,400 

3789 

82 

.31EV 

615  2nd/Brannan  (C) 

106,000 

106,000 

9900 

81 

.63 

Ferry  Building  Rehab 

308,000 

96,000 

150,000 

124,000 

TOTAL 

UNDER 

FORMAL 

REVIEW 

4,651,670 

4,028,670 

278,700 

209,700 
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TABLE  F-2:  CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO*  AS  OF 

NOVEMBER  5,  1982  (continued) 


Office  Retail 

(Gross  Sq.  Ft.)  (Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 

Total  Net  Total  Net 

Assessor's  New  New  New  New 

Block       Case  No.       Project  Name  Constr.       Constr .  Constr .  Constr. 

Approved  Downtown  Office  Projects 


141 

100  Broadway 

13,000 

143 

1000  Montgomery  (C) 

39,000 

161 

80.191 

Mirawa  Center 

36,000 

36,000 

30,650 

30,650 

164 

81 .631D 

847  Sansome 

23,750 

23,750 

164 

81 .5730 

50  Osgood  Place 

22,500 

22,500 

9,100 

9, 100 

166 

8o.  15 

750  Battery 

105,400 

105,400 

12,800 

12,800 

261 

81 .249ECQ 

333  Cal i f orn i  a 

640  000 

466  500 

15  500 

15,500 

262 

81 .206D 

130  Battery 

41 ,000 

41 ,000 

267 

81.241D 

160  Sansome 

2,200 

2,200 

268 

81.422D 

250  Montgomery 

105,700 

65,700 

8,000 

8,000 

270 

81.175ED 

466  Bush 

86,700 

86,700 

7,800 

2,200 

271 

582  Bush 

18,900 

18,900 

294 

82.870 

44  Campton  Place 

7,600 

7,600 

311 

82.1200 

S.F.  Federal 

246,800 

218,850 

1,600 

-9,440 

3512 

82.14 

Van  Ness  Plaza 

170,000 

170,000 

6,000 

6,000 

3518 

81.483V 

291  10th  St. 

25,700 

25,700 

-25,700 

3705 

80.315 

Pacific  III  Apparel  Mart 

332,400 

332,400 

3707 

81.492ED 

90  New  Montgomery 

124,300 

124,300 

3,350 

3,350 

3709 

81.113ED 

Central  Plaza 

353,100 

136,300 

17,400 

17,400 

3715 

82.16EC 

121  Steuart 

33,200 

33,200 

3717 

80.349 

160  Spear 

279,000 

279,000 

7,600 

7,600 

3722 

81.417ED 

144  Second 

30,000 

30,000 

3724 

81.102E 

Holland  Ct.  (C) 

27,850 

27,850 

3729 

82.860 

774  Tehama 

5,800 

5,800 

3732 

81.548DE 

466  Clementina  (C) 

15,150 

15,150 

3733 

81.2 

868  Folsom 

65,000 

65,000 

3/35 

80. 106 

95  Hawthorne  (C) 

61 ,900 

61 , 900 

3738 

DR85 

315  Howard 

294,000 

294,000 

3,200 

3,200 

3741 

82.203C 

201  Spear 

229,000 

229,000 

5,200 

5,200 

3749 

81.18 

Marathon  -  2nd  &  Folsom 

681,700 

681,700 

39,300 

39,300 

3751 

77-220 

National  Maritime  Union 

80,000 

80,000 

3752 

77-220 

Office  Bldg.  (YBC  SB-1) 

1 1,000 

11,000 

3763 

81.287V 

490  2nd  at  Bryant  (C) 

40,000 

40,000 

3763 

81.381 

480  2nd  at  Stillman  (C) 

35,000 

35,000 

3775 

81.147V 

338-340  Brannan  (C) 

36,000 

36,000 

3776 

81.59 

Welsh  Commons 

55,600 

55,600 

12,000 

12,000 

3776 

81.693EV 

539  Bryant 

63,000 

63,000 

3787 

81.306 

252  Townsend 

81,900 

81,900 

3788 

81.296Z 

690  2nd  (C) 

16,600 

16,600 

16,000 

16,000 

3789 

81.552EV 

625  2nd  (C) 

157,000 

157,000 

3794 

81.569EV 

123  Townsend 

104,000 

49,500 

3794 

155  Townsend 

19,000 

3803 

81.244D 

China  Basin  Expansion 

196,000 

196,000 

TOTAL 

APPROVED 

4,940,750 

4,499,000 

195,500 

153,160 
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TABLE  F-2:  CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO*  AS  OF 

NOVEMBER  5,  1982  (continued) 


Office 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 
Total 


Assessor's 
Block     Case  No. 


Project  Name 


New 

Constr . 


^Jet 
New 
Constr. 


Retail 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 
Total  Ml 
New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


Downtown  Office  Projects  Under  Construction 


1  r\(^ 
1  uo 

o  1  .  4  1  DLL) 

\  cyy  oansome 

f  1  , uuu 

'+ 1 ,  uuu 

7  Rnn 

J  ,  DUU 

7  c^nn 

■J ,  DUU 

on  OQC 
tiU. ^yD 

Bank  of  Canton 

230,500 

177  Rnn 

1 / / , DUU 

OUU 

1  Do 

o  1  .  1 

901  Montgomery 

63,000 

ir 0  nnn 
Do , UUU 

1 Q  Qnn 

1 0, OUU 

1 Q  onn 
1 o, ouu 

1  04 

o  1  .  ^1  D  1 U 

936  Montgomery-(di sco) 

21,500 

1  1  ROD 

1  Do 

222  Pacific  (C) 

142,000 

1/10  nnn 
1    ,  uuu 

lb/ 

Golden  Gateway  III 

103,000 

TD'i  nnn 
1  u%5 ,  uuu 

196 

736  Montgomery 

40,000 

4U,uUU 

196 

CU79.49 

Pacific  Lumber  Co. 

92,000 

no  nnn 

y^i  ,UUU 

206 

81 . 165D 

401  Washington/Battery 

13,200 

13,200 

1 ,800 

1 ,800 

208 

81 .104EDC 

Washi  ngton/Montgomery 

235,000 

233,300 

A  AAA 

4,000 

1  onn 
-  1  ,200 

237 

DR80.6 

353  Sacramento 

277,000 

251 ,000 

8,300 

-2,000 

239 

DR80. 1 

456  Montgomery 

160,550 

160,550 

O  /I  OCA 

24,250 

OA  OCA 

24,250 

240 

DR80. 16 

550  Kearny 

71,400 

"7  T      A  A  A 

71 ,400 

263 

CU79.12 

101  California 

1,265,000 

1    o  c:  7  nnn 
1 ,2b/, UUU 

o A  7nn 
24, /UU 

1 A  "jnn 
-  14, oUU 

271 

81 .517 

453  Grant 

27,500 

o  "7   c  nn 

2/, bUU 

c  onn 
0,  2UU 

c  onn 
0, 2UU 

287 

81.550D 

Sloane  Building  (C) 

125,300 

125,300 

30,000 

30,000 

288 

DR80.24 

101  Montgomery 

264,000 

234,000 

5,900 

-14,100 

289 

81.308D 

One  Sansome 

603,000 

cno  nnn 
DUJ,UuU 

7  nnn 

/  ,  UUU 

7  nnn 
/ ,  uuu 

292 

DR79.13 

Crocker  National  Bank 

676,000 

495,000 

86,000 

54,000 

312 

79.370 

50  Grant 

90,000 

90,000 

351 

79.133 

U.N.  Plaza 

92,050 

92,050 

351 

DR79.24 

1170-1172  Market/Mardikian  40,000 

40,000 

738 

One  Flynn  Center 

25,000 

762 

Opera  Plaza 

50,000 

50,000 

3702 

81.25 

1155  Market/8th 

138,700 

138,700 

8,800 

8,800 

3708 

80.34 

25  Jessie/Ecker  Square 

11 1,000 

111,000 

3709 

80.36 

Five  Fremont  Center 

791,200 

722,200 

35,000 

17,300 

3712 

79.11 

Federal  Reserve  Bank 

640,000 

640,000 

3715 

141  Steuart 

80,000 

80,000 

3717 

79.236 

101  Mission  at  Spear 

219,350 

219,350 

3717 

150  Spear 

330,000 

330,000 

3717 

82.82D 

135  Main 

260,000 

260,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3718 

79.12 

Pacific  Gateway 

540,000 

540,000 

7,500 

7,500 

3724 

Verba  Buena  West 

335,000 

335,000 

3735 

Convention  Plaza 

339,000 

339,000 

3735 

Planter's  Hotel  (C) 

20,000 

20,000 

TOTAL 

UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

8,527,250 

8,173,550 

275,750 

150,750 
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TABLE  F-2:         CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO*  AS  OF 
NOVEMBER  5,  1982  (continued) 


Office 
(Gross  Sq .  Ft . ) 
Total  ReT" 

New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


Retai 1 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 
Tofal  Uet 
New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


UNDER  FORMAL  REVIEW 

TOTAL  APPROVED 

TOTAL  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 


4,651,670 
4,940,750 
8,527,250 


4,028,670 
4,499,000 
8,173,550 


278,700 
195,500 
275,750 


209,700 
153,160 
150,750 


GRAND  TOTAL 


18,119,670    16,701,220       749,950  513,610 


(C)  -  Conversion  (generally  industrial  and/or  warehouse  to  office) 

*Includes  all  office  projects  in  the  greater  downtown  area  and  the  south  of 
Market  area  for  which  a  preliminary  draft  EIR  has  been  submitted  to  the  City 
for  review  or  for  which  plans  are  well  defined  and  all  office  projects  in 
redevelopment  areas  that  are  under  construction  or  for  which  Land  Disposition 
Agreements  have  been  approved.    It  does  not  include  projects  in  Rincon  Point  - 
South  Beach  or  Verba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Areas  for  which  no  Land 
Disposition  Agreements  have  been  approved  by  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency  Commission  as  the  City  will  not  know  precisely  what  development  will  be 
approved  in  these  areas.    It  does  not  include  Mission  Bay  as  no  formal 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  City. 

SOURCE:    Department  of  City  Planning. 
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CUMULATIVE  PERSPECTIVE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,   HOUSING,  AND 
POPULATION  ISSUES  RELATED  TO  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT 
(Prepared  by  Recht,   Hausrath  &  Associates) 


Concern  has  been  raised  about  the  effect  of  downtown  job 
growth  on  3  important  issues:     employee  residence  patterns  (where 
do  downtown  workers  live?),   the  City's  housing  market   (how  will 
housing  prices   and   the   housing   stock  be   affected?),    and  the 
employment   of   San   Francisco   residents    (where    do   the  City's 
residents   work?) .      Each    issue   has   different   implications  for 
formulating   policy   to   accommodate   or    respond   to   office  job 
growth.     In  2  appendices  in  a  previous  EIR,   estimates  were  made 
of   these   impacts   resulting   from   job   growth  between   1980  and 
1990.*     This  appendix  v/ill  further  explore  these  issues  by 

•  Summarizing  the  previous  estimates; 

•  Explaining  the  interrelationships  among  the 
numbers   (as  one  changes,  how  do  the  others 
change? ) ; 

•  Discussing  which  policy  concerns  each  of  the 
numbers  sheds  light  on;  and 

•  Analyzing  how  the  City  could  affect  the 
numbers  and  what  the  implications  would  be 
of  achieving  such  goals. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  POPULATION,  1980 

Table  G-1    on   page  218      summarizes    available  information 
about  the  current  relationship  between  employment  and  population 
in    San    Francisco.      This    relationship    is    described    from  2 
perspectives:      (1)    San   Francisco   employment,    in   terms   of  the 
share   of   jobs   held  by   City   residents;    and    (2)    San  Francisco 
population,   in  terms  of  the  share  of  residents  who  work  in  the 
City.     Review  of  this  information  indicates  that: 

•  More  than  half  of  the  jobs  in  San  Francisco  are 
held  by  City  residents; 


See  FEIR  101  Montgomery  Street,  EE  80.26,   "Residence  Patterns  of 
Downtown  Office  Workers,"  and  "Housing  Concerns  Associated  With 
San  Francisco  Job  Growth,"  pp.  289-309. 
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TABLE  G-1 

1980  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  POPULATION 
(Assumptions  and  Sources  at  Bottom  of  Table) 

1980  Estimates 

San  Francisco  Employment  552,300 

San  Francisco  Population  678,974 

San  Francisco  Employed  Residents  335,000 

San  Francisco  Employed  Residents  Who  Work 
in  the  City  295,000 

San  Francisco  Employed  Residents  Who  Hold 
Downtown  Office  Jobs   (assuming  60  million 

square  feet  of  office  space)  77,000-96,000 

San  Francisco  Employment 

Percentage  of  San  Francisco  Jobs  Held 
by  City  Residents  5  5% 

Percentage  of  Downtown  Office  Jobs  Held 
by  City  Residents  40% 

Percentage  of  All  Other  San  Francisco 
Jobs   (all  other  jobs  downtown  and  all 
jobs  outside  the  downtown)   Held  by  City 

Residents  60% 

San  Francisco  Residents 

Percentage  of  Employed  San  Francisco 
Residents  Who  Work  in  San  Francisco  88% 

Percentage  of  Employed  San  Francisco 
Residents  Who: 

-  Hold  Downtown  Office  Jobs  23-29% 

-  Hold  Other  Downtown  Jobs  and 

Jobs  Elsewhere  in  the  City  71-77% 


1980  Estimates: 


-  Employment  from  California  Employment  Development  Department 

-  Population  from  U.S.   1980  Census 

-  Employed  residents  from  ABAC,  Projections  79,   see  notes  in 
Table  G-6. 

-  Employed  residents  who  work  in  the  City  based  on  1975  U.S. 
Census  Bureau,  Selected  Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA,   Series  p-23,  No.    88,  July  1979 

-  Employed  residents  who  hold  downtown  office  jobs  estimated 
based  on  office  space  estimate  from  Department  of  City 
Planning,  Statistical  Update  on  Citywide  Office  Development, 
May  1,   1981,  Table  1  and  average  densities  of  employees  per 
square  foot  of  space.     Range  reflects  alternate  density 
assumptions  of  250  net  and  250  gross  square  feet  per  employee 
(250  net  is  most  likely  for  new  buildings  but  may  not  apply 
for  the  overall  average) . 


SOURCE:     Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates  estimate;   also  see  Table 
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•  The  share  of  downtown  office  jobs  held  by  City 
residents  is  lower  than  the  share  of  all  other 
San  Francisco  jobs  held  by  City  residents.  This 
second  group  includes  the  non-office  employment  in 
San  Francisco  that  is  supported  by  office  activity 
downtown  (a  share  of  the  secondary  or  multiplier 
employment  plus  the  on-site  maintenance,  security, 
and  related  jobs) ; 

•  Most  employed  San  Franciscans  work  in  San  Francisco; 
and 

•  Around  25-30%  of  employed  San  Franciscans  who  work 
in  the  City  hold  downtown  office  jobs;   the  remaining 
70-75%  hold  other  jobs  downtown  or  jobs  located 
elsewhere  in  the  City, 

EFFECTS  OF  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 

Much  concern  exists  as  to  how  downtown  office  employment 
growth  affects  these  relationships.     The  effects  are  best  seen 
from  the  cumulative  perspective  of  significant  employment  growth 
over  time.     The  sections  that  follow  consider  possible  changes 
over  the  1980-1990  period  under  alternate  assumptions  about  the 
amount  of  growth.     Since  there  is  a  lack  of  appropriate  data  to 
describe   trends,    there   is  more   certainty   in   the   direction  of 
change  suggested  by  available  information  than  in  the  estimates 
presented  here  to  illustrate  possible  trends. 

Job  Growth  and  Downtown  Employment 

People  newly  employed  in  San  Francisco  in  the  future  will  be 
less   likely  to  live   in  San  Francisco  than  are  current  downtown 
job  holders.     The  major  reason  is  that  future  housing  growth  in 
San  Francisco  will  probably  not  increase  in  proportion  to  City 
job  growth  and  certainly  not   in  proportion  to  housing  growth 
elsewhere  in  the  Bay  Area.     It  has  been  estimated  that  between  25 
and  3  5%  of  the  office  workers  newly  employed  downtown  over  the 
1980-1990  period  are  likely  to  be  San  Francisco  residents.  /1/The 
range  reflects  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimate  as  well  as  the 
likelihood  that  the  percentage  will  be  lower  when  the  amount  of 
employment  growth  is  greater. 

As  downtown  office  employment  grows,    the  overall,  average 
percentage  of  jobs  held  by  San  Francisco  residents  will  decline. 
Since  the  number  of  newly  employed  people  is  small  relative  to 
the   total   number   of   employees   downtown,    the   average  pattern 
changes  only   slowly  over   time.      If   it   is   assumed  that  office 
employment  grows  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  10  million  square 
feet  of  office   space  to  the  60  million  square  feet  in  existing 
major  office  buildings,   then  the  current  40%   share  of  downtown 
jobs  held  by  residents  would  decline  to  around  38-39%    (38%  if  25% 
of  those  newly  employed  are  City  residents  and  39%  if  35%  are 


See  101  Montgomery  Street  Final  EIR,  EE80.26. 
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City  residents) .  Similarly,  if  20  million  square  feet  of  new 
office  space  were  added,  the  40%  share  would  decline  to  36-39%. 
Table  G-2  on  page  233  indicates  how  the  average  pattern  would 
change  under  different  assumptions  about  the  growth  of  downtown 
office  space.  It  points  out  that  a  seemingly  large  difference 
between  the  marginal  and  average  patterns  creates  a  relatively 
small  change  in  the  average  situation  over  time. 

Similar  trends  probably  apply  to  the  growth  of  other  types 
of  employment  in  San  Francisco,   although  estimates  have  not  been 
developed.     Thus,    those   newly  employed   in  Union  Square  retail 
jobs,    in  downtown  janitorial  jobs,   or  in  service  jobs  south  of 
Market  are  likely  to   include  a   smaller   share  of  San  Francisco 
residents   then  does   the   pool   of   people   currently   employed  in 
these  types  of   jobs.     Since  unemployment  rates   are  higher  for 
these  types  of  jobs,   however,   there  would  be  less  difference  in 
residence  patterns  between  newly  employed  and  existing  workers  to 
the  extent  that  unemployed  residents  filled  the  new  jobs.  Since 
the   1980  pattern    (see  Table  G-1   on  page     218)    shows   that  the 
share   of   non-downtown   office    jobs   held  by   City   residents  is 
larger   than   the    share   for   downtown   office    jobs,    those  newly 
employed   in   these   non-office    jobs   during   the    1980s   are  also 
likely  to  include  a  larger  share  of  City  residents. 

Job  Growth  and  Those  Newly  Employed  Downtown 

Those  who  directly  benefit  from  employment  growth  are  those 
who  become  newly  employed  as  a  result  of  downtown  office  growth. 
As  described  above,   25-35%  of  this  group  are  expected  to  be  San 
Francisco    residents.      This    includes    those   who   were  already 
residents  before  getting  their  jobs  and  those  who  move   into  the 
City  as  a  result  of  their  new  employment.     As  shown  in  Table  G -3 
on  page     222/   it  is  estimated  that  15-30%  of  those  newly  employed 
downtown  will  move  into  the  City  as  a  result  of  their  new  employ- 
ment and  that  5-10%  will  already  live  in  San  Francisco  when  hired 
and  continue  to  reside  there. 

Those  who  already  live   in  San  Francisco   include  residents 
who,  before  getting  a  job  downtown,  either  did  not  work  or  worked 
outside    San    Francisco.      It    can    be    expected    that    some  San 
Francisco  residents  working  outside  the  City  will  shift  to  jobs 
in  the  City  as  downtown  employment  increases.     Also,  based  on  U. 
S.    Department   of   Labor's   estimates   of   changes   in   labor  force 
participation  rates  of  people  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  some 
current  residents  who   are  not  employed  can  be   expected   to  be 
employed  in  1990. 

Those  who  move  into  San  Francisco  as  a  result  of  job  growth 
can  be  referred  to  as  the  "movers."     This  is  the  group  that  is 
responsible    for    the    housing    impact    of    downtown  development. 
Those  who  move  into  the  City  could  occupy  a  new  unit,   an  existing 
unit  made   available   through  death,    or   an  existing  unit  whose 
former  occupants  move  out  of  the  City. 
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TABLE  G-3 


THOSE  NEWLY  EMPLOYED  DOWNTOWN  WHO  ARE  ALREADY 
SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENTS  AND  THOSE  WHO  BECOME 
CITY  RESIDENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  NEW  EMPLOYMENT 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THOSE  NEWLY  EMPLOYED  DOWNTOWN 

WHO  ARE  SAN  FRANCISCO  RESIDENTS  25-35% 


(a)  Percentage  of  Those  Newly  Employed 
Downtown  Who  Were  Already  San 

Francisco  Residents  5-10% 

(b)  Percentage  of  Those  Newly  Employed 
Downtown  Who  Move  From  Outside  San 
Francisco  into  the  City  as  a  Result 

of  Employment  15-30% 


See  101  Montgomery  Street  FEIR,    (EE  80.26)   pp.   300-305  for  the 
basis  of  these  estimates,   for  discussion  of  4  possible  outcomes 
that  fall  within  the  range  of  estimates  above,   and  for  identifica- 
tion of  the  implications  of  other  estimates.     In  brief,   the  basis 
for  each  is  summarized  as  follows: 


•  The  25-35%  estimate  is  based  primarily  on  consideration 
of  recent  changes  in  commute  patterns  downtown  and  of 
local  and  regional  patterns  of  job  and  housing  growth 
both  over  the  past  decade  and  as  anticipated  for  the 
1980  to  1990  period. 

•  The  5-10%  figure  is  a  judgmental  estimate  based  on 
consideration  of  local  patterns  of  job  growth,  popula- 
tion change,  and  increases  in  labor  force  participation 
and  on  evaluation  of  the  reasonableness  of  possible 
estimates.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  estimating 
the  size  of  this  group,  the  implications  of  other 
possible  estimates  were  also  discussed. 

•  The  15-30%  figure  is  largely  a  result  of  the  two 
estimates  above,  evaluated  as  to  its  reasonableness 
given  recent  patterns  of  change  in  local  and  regional 
job  and  housing  markets. 


Note  that  the  analysis  starts  by  estimating  that  25-35%  of  those 
newly  employed  downtown  would  be  San  Francisco  residents.     It  then 
seeks  to  identify  the  percentage  of  those  newly  employed  who  are 
already  San  Francisco  residents  and  those  who  move  from  outside  San 
Francisco  into  the  City  as  a  result  of  employment.     The  percentage 
wno  are  already  residents  is  estimated  at  5-10%)  of  those  newly 
employed  downtown.     The  remainat^r    (15-30%  would  be  whose  who  move 
into  the  City  as  a  result  of  employment. 
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Job  Growth  and  San  Francisco 


Residents 


While  downtown  job  growth  will  reduce  the  share  of  downtown 
office  jobs  held  by  San  Francisco  residents,   it  will  increase  the 
percentage  of  employed  San  Franciscans  who  work  in  San  Francisco 
(see   Table     G-4  on   page     224)  .      This  will   occur  because,  as 
employment    downtown    grows,    the    pool    of    jobs    available  to 
residents  will  include  a  greater  percentage  of  jobs  downtown  and 
so  it  will  be  more  likely  that   residents  will  hold  jobs  downtown.  As 
the  table  demonstrates,   the  more  employment  growth  there  is,  the 
larger  will  be  the  percentage  of  residents  who  work  downtown. 
For  example,   in  Case  1    (under  which  employment  is  calculated  at 
one   job  per   250   net   square   feet  of   office   space)  ,    if   it  is 
assumed  that  there  are  60  million  square  feet  of  office  space  in 
1980,   then  23%  of  employed  San  Francisco  residents  hold  downtown 
office   jobs.      If  between   1980   and   1990   downtown  office  space 
grows  by  20  million  square  feet,  that  percentage  will  increase  to 
between  26  and  28%.     If  the  growth  is  10  million  square  feet,  the 
percentage  of  employed  residents  working  in  downtown  office  jobs 
will  also  increase  less — to  between  24  and  25%. 

Significantly,   if  there  were  no  growth  in  downtown  office 
space,  in  1990  a  smaller  percentage  of  employed  San  Franciscans — 
22% — would  hold  downtown  office  jobs  than  was  true  in  1980.  This 
would  occur  because   increases   in  the  number  of  employed  City 
residents    resulting    from   increased   labor    force   participation  /2/ 
would  not  be  matched  by  increases  in  downtown  employment.  Thus, 
a  greater  proportion  of  employed  San  Francisco  residents  would 
have  to  find  jobs  outside  of  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere  in  San 
Francisco. 

Similar  trends  would  apply  for  City-wide  employment  growth 
although  estimates  of  possible  changes  have  not  been  developed. 

IMPACT  AND  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

To  summarize,   those  newly  employed  downtown  as  ^  result  of 
office  job  growth  will  include  three  groups  of  people  : 

•  People  who  are  already  City  residents  but  who 
were  previously  either  working  outside  the  City 
or  not  working   (5-10%  of  the  total) ; 

•  People  who  move  into  the  City  as  a  result  of 
getting  a  job  downtown   (15-30%  of  the 
total) ;  and 

•  Non-residents  who  continue  to  live  outside  the 
City   (65-75%  of  the  total) . 


Because  of  the  inter-relationships  between  these  groups,  they  are 
combined  as  follows:     5  +  30  +  65  =  100%  or  10  +  15  +  75  =  100%. 
See  page  303,   101  Montgomery  Street  FEIR,    (EE  80.26). 

An  increase  in  employed  San  Francisco  Residents  by  1990  is  assumed 
based  on  ABAC   (Projections    '79) and  Recht  Hausrath  and  Associates. 
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In  what  follows,  the  impact  and  policy  implications  of  the 
size  of  each  group  is  discussed,  as  are  certain  statistics 
derived  from  these  numbers. 

Newly  Employed  Residents 

Newly  employed  residents  are  comprised  of  those  who  already 
live  in  the  City   (first  group  above)   and  those  who  move  in 
because  they  find  a  job  downtown   (second  group  above) .  Job 
growth  downtown  will  increase  the  size  of  both  of  these  groups. 
The  relative  size  of  one  group  to  the  other  will  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  job  growth  and  the  amount  of  growth  in  the  housing 
stock.     The  more  job  growth  there  is  and  the  more  housing  stock 
growth  there  is,  the  larger  will  be  the  size  of  the  movers 
relative  to  those  newly  employed  who  already  live  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  number  of  movers  is  used  to  indicate  the  housing  impact 
of  job  growth.     However,  the  number  of  movers  is  actually  the 
result  of  the  combined  effect  of  job  growth  and  housing  stock 
growth.     The  number  of  movers  will  be  determined  by  the 
interaction  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  housing.     Job  growth 
will  increase  demand.     Housing  stock  growth  will  increase  supply. 
An  increase  in  either  demand  or  supply  will  increase  the  number 
of  movers,  but  will  have  opposite  effects  on  housing  prices.  For 
a  given  housing  supply,  increased  demand  due  to  job  growth  will 
increase  the  number  of  movers  and  increase  pressures  on  housing 
prices.     For  a  given  level  of  demand,  increased  supply  due  to 
housing  stock  growth  will  increase  the  number  of  movers  but 
decrease  pressures  on  housing  prices. 

Attempts  to  offset  housing  market  impacts  of  job  growth  by 
encouraging  housing  construction  will  have  an  effect  both  on  the 
price  of  housing  and  the  number  of  movers.     The  construction  of 
new  housing  will  tend  to  offset  the  price  increases  resulting 
from  job  growth,  but  will  also  induce  more  people  to  move  into 
the  City.     For  this  reason,  the  number  of  movers  will  be  a  result 
both  of  job  growth  and  of  increases  in  the  housing  stock. 

The  Percentage  of  New  Jobs  Going  to  Residents 

The  percentage  of  City  residents  among  those  newly  employed 
as  a  result  of  job  growth  (both  previous  residents  and  movers) 
was  shown  above  to  be  lower  than  the  percentage  of  existing 
office  jobs  held  by  residents   (25-35%  as  compared  to  40%).  From 
this,   it  has  often  been  concluded  that  job  growth  is  detrimental 
to  San  Franciscans.     However,  this  percentage  decline  says 
nothing  about  whether  job  growth  is  good  or  bad  for  San  Francisco 
residents.     It  merely  says  that,  relative  to  job  opportunities 
that  exist  today,  new  jobs  will  benefit  proportionally  more 
non-residents  than  residents.     But  residents  will  still  benefit 
since  the  number  of  City  residents  employed  in  San  Francisco  will 
increase . 
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This  measure   (percentage  of  jobs  going  to  residents)  could 
be  justified  as  an  appropriate  one  for  measuring  employment 
benefits  to  residents  if  it  is  believed  that  job  growth  down- 
town should  only  be  permitted  if  more  residents  benefit  than  do 
non-residents.     If  so,  then  job  growth  should  be  restricted. 
The  consequences  to  San  Franciscans,  however,  would  be 
detrimental  because  the  number  of  residents  who  could  work  in 
San  Francisco  would  not  increase. 

Over  time,  the  share  of  downtown  jobs  held  by  residents 
will  probably  decline  independent  of  local  policy  choices. 
Because  the  population  and  the  labor  force  in  areas  adjacent  to 
San  Francisco  will  grow  more  than  in  San  Francisco  in  the  future,  /I/ 
a  greater  percentage  of  jobs  everywhere--both  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere — will  probably  be  held  by  people  who  live  outside 
San  Francisco. 

The  one  significant  use  of  the  relative  shares  of  job 
growth  going  to  residents  and  non-residents  is  for  transporta- 
tion planning.     If  the  number  of  workers  commuting  from  some 
residential  areas  grows  more  than  from  other  areas,  transporta- 
tion systems  must  accommodate  those  growth  patterns  accordingly. 

The  Percentage  of  City  Residents  Employed  in  San  Francisco 

This  is  the  best  measure  of  how  downtown  office  job  growth 
benefits  San  Francisco  residents.     With  job  growth,  this 
percentage  will  increase.     This  means  that  downtown  job  growth 
will  enable  both  a  greater  number  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
employed  San  Franciscans  to  work  downtown.     This  measure 
indicates  the  benefits  to  residents  directly ,  while  the  per- 
centage of  total  jobs  held  by  residents  measures  the  relative 
benefits  to  residents  with  respect  to  the  benefits  to  non- 
residents . 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES 

Table  G-5  on  page     227  offers  a  way  to  look  at  what  effect 
two  kinds  of  policies  would  have  on  job  growth  impacts: 
policies  to  limit  the  amount  of  downtown  development  and 
policies  to  increase  the  development  of  new  housing.     The  first 
column  shows  what  the  effect  of  office  space  growth  due  to 
market  forces  would  be.     This  is  merely  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  discussed  previously.     The  second  and  third  columns  show 
how  the  impact  would  be  different  if  either  of  the  policies 
indicated  is  implemented.     The  policy  choices  are  posed  as 
generalized  examples  to  identify  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ships involved. 

If  restrictions  on  office  development  were  imposed  (second 
column) ,  employment  opportunities  for  both  residents  and 
non-residents  would  be  fewer  than  otherwise.     So  would  be  the 
percentage  of  San  Franciscans  who  work  in  San  Francisco.  The 


ABAC,   Projections  '79. 
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Table  '  G-5 


IMPACTS  OF  DOWNTOWN  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 
AND  ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES 


Number  of  San  Francisco  Residents 
Who  Become  Employed  as  a  Result 
of  Downtown  Job  Growth 


Number  of  Newly  Employed  People 
Who  Move  into  San  Francisco  as 
a  Result  of  Becoming  Employed 
Downtown 


Number  of  San  Francisco  Residents 
Employed  in  San  Francisco 


Number  of  Non-San  Francisco 
Residents  Employed  in  San 
Francisco 


Percentage  of  San  Francisco 
Jobs  Held  by  San  Francisco 
Residents 


Percentage  of  Employed  San 
Francisco  Residents  Who  are 
Employed  in  San  Francisco 


Size  of  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  Stock 


San  Francisco  Housing  Prices 


Change 
1980-1990  Due 

to  Office 
Space  Growth 
in  Response 
to  Market 
Forces 


Increase 


Increase 


Increase 


Increase 


Decrease 


Increase 


Increase 


Increase 


Difference 
in  Change 
1980-1990 
Assuming 

Restrictions 
on  Office 

Development 


Smaller 


Smaller 


Smaller 


Smaller 


Larger 


Smaller 


Probably 
Smaller 


Smaller 


Difference 
in  Change 
1980-1990 
Assuming 
Incentives 
for  Housing 
Development 


Probably  No 
Difference 


Larger 


Larger 


Smaller 


Larger 


Larger 

Larger 
Smaller 


SOURCE:       Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates  Estimates 
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percentage  of  San  Francisco  jobs  held  by  residents  would  be 
higher  but,  as  discussed  earlier,  this  does  not  represent  more 
of  a  benefit  to  residents.     The  one  advantage  would  be  that 
housing  price  increases  would  probably  be  less   (assuming  a 
similar  housing  stock  under  both  cases) . 

This  same  result  is  achieved  by  encouraging  or  stimulating 
the  development  of  new  housing   (third  column) .     Lower  housing 
prices  in  this  case,  however,  would  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase,  rather  than  a  decrease,  in  both  the  number  of  San 
Franciscans  employed  in  San  Francisco  and  the  percentage  of 
employed  San  Franciscans  who  work  in  San  Francisco.     The  reason 
is  that  in  this  case  lower  housing  prices  are  the  result  of 
increased  housing  supply  while,  when  office  development  is 
restricted,  housing  prices  are  kept  lower  by  a  reduction  in 
demand . 

These  results,   it  should  be  noted,   imply  two  assumptions. 
First,  as  was  discussed  in  the  appendix  cited  earlier  in  the 
FEIR  101  Montgomery  Street,  the  housing  supply  would  grow  only 
if  housing  is  built  that  would  not  have  otherwise  been  built. 
It  is  assumed  here  that  this  occurs,  though  whether  it  will  is 
uncertain.     Second,   it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  of  providing 
housing,  if  borne  by  office  developers,  does  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  new  office  space  constructed.     Again,   this  might  not 
be  the  case  in  actuality  and,  to  the  extent  it  is  not,  could 
result  in  impacts  similar  to  those  resulting  from  a  policy 
restricting  development  in  conjunction  with  those  resulting 
from  housing  policies. 

As  Table  G-5  shows,   increasing  the  housing  stock  keeps 
housing  prices  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be.     In  other 
respects,  however,  increased  housing  supply  may  not  be 
beneficial.     The  problem  is  where  to  put  the  new  housing. 
As  the  battles  over  this  question  indicate,   few  residents 
want  the  new  housing  in  their  neighborhood. 

Though  Table  G-5  indicates  that  increasing  the  housing 
stock  yields  benefits,   it  does  not  indicate  how  much  additional 
housing  is  required.     The  number  of  new  units  that  should  be 
provided  is  related  to  the  policy  goal  that  the  new  housing  is 
designed  to  meet. 

If  the  goal  is  to  enable  more  existing  San  Francisco 
residents  to  hold  jobs  in  San  Francisco,  adding  new  housing 
units  will  not  help  reach  that  goal.     It  will,  however,  enable 
more  people  to  move  into  San  Francisco  and  therefore  increase 
the  number  of  employed  residents.     The  increase  will  be  among 
movers,  however,  rather  than  among  people  already  living  in 
the  City. 
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If  the  goal  is  to  prevent  housing  prices  from  rising  as  a 
result  of  employment  growth,  the  number  of  units  needed  would  be 
based  on  the  housing  choices  of  new  downtown  employees  based  on 
today's  housing  prices  and  availability  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere.     This  marginal  choice,  as  discussed  in  the  FEIR  101 
Montgomery  Street,   is  probably  such  that  25-35%  of  those  newly 
employed  choose  to  live  in  San  Francisco.     The  average  distribu- 
tion  (40%  in  San  Francisco)  would  not  be  the  appropriate  goal 
because  the  average  distribution  was  based  on  relative  prices  in 
the  past.     If  enough  housing  were  required  to  maintain  the  40% 
ratio,  housing  prices  would  probably  drop  below  what  they  would 
be  without  office  development. 

The  number  of  housing  units  required  should  also  be  chosen 
in  relation  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  providing  that 
number,  given  past  trends  in  housing  stock  growth  and  land 
availability.     In  the  housing  impact  section,   it  was  estimated 
that  if  mover  households  equalled  11-21%  of  new  jobholders, 
then  the  percentage  of  new  workers  who  are  San  Francisco 
residents  would  be  25-35%.     As  shown  on  Table  G-10,  about  16.7 
million  square  feet  of  office  space  would  be  added  if  all  the 
projects  approved  or  under  review  are  built.     At  one  job  for 
every  250  gross  square  feet,   this  space  would  accommodate  66,800 
new  jobs.     That  would  require  between  7,200  and  14,300  housing 
units  for  mover  households.     Recent  requirements  for  providing 
housing  as  a  condition  for  office  development  indicate  the 
City's  interest  in  enabling  40%  of  new  jobholders  to  move  into 
San  Francisco.  /2/  This  would  require  that  14,800  new  housing 
units   (66,800  jobs  x  40%/1.8  workers  per  household). 

Providing  around  7,000  to  15,000  housing  units  in  response 
to  job  growth  could  require  an  increase  in  housing  stock  addi- 
tions over  what  has  occurred  in  the  recent  past.     According  to 
the  San  Francisco  Planning  Department,  net  additions  to  the 
housing  stock  during  the  decade  of  the  1970 's  were  about  12,000 
units.       Since  housing  demand  will  probably  grow  for  reasons 
other  than  job  growth    (such  as  new  household  formations  out  of  the 
existing  population)    the  number  of  new  housing  units  that  would  be 
built  to  enable  25-40%  of  new  jobholders  to  live  in  San  Francisco 
would  be  more  than  7,000   to  15,000.     The  impact  of  so  much  growth 
on  existing  neighborhoods  and  transportation  systems  must  be 
considered  along  with  the  moderation  in  housing  prices  that  such 
growth  would  produce. 


If  15-30%  of  people  newly  employed  downtown  move  into  San 
Francisco  and  there  are  an  average  of  1.4  San  Francisco  workers 
in  each  San  Francisco  household  which  contains  downtown  workers, 
then  mover  households  represent  11-21%  of  new  jobholders. 

^Department  of  City  Planning,    "OHPP  Guideline  Revisions," 
January  22,  1982. 

^Department  of  City  Planning,  Residence;     Changes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  Inventory,   1978,  September  1979.     Figures  for 
1979  and  1980  are  from  Department  of  City  Planning  records,  per 
telephone  conversation  with  Joan  Carson,  July  9,  1981. 
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TABLE  G-6 

CHANGES  IN  HOUSING  AND  POPULATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Housing  Units 

Population 

Persons  Per 
Housing  Unit 

Estimated  Percentage 
of  San  Francisco 
Population  That  is 
Employed 

Estimated  Percentage 
of  San  Francisco 
Employed  Population 
That  Works  in 
San  Francisco 


310, 400 
715,670 

2.31 


44.5% 


314 ,420 
697,330 

2.22 


46.9% 


316 ,608 
678,970 

2.19 


49.4% 


80% 


88% 


N.A. 


NOTES : 

Housing  units  are  from  Department  of  City  Planning  Records; 
same  sources  as  cited  in  text. 

Population  is  from  1970  and  1980  Census  and  1975  is  a 
Department  of  City  Planning  estimate.     Employed  population  is 
from  1970  Census  and  Projections  79  prepared  by  ABAC  for  1975 
and  1980.    These  figures  are  presented  in:  Department 
of  City  Planning,  Statistical  Update  on  Cityvide  Office 
Development,  May  1,   1981;   and  "1980  Census  Information,  File 
5TF  1-A,"  March  1982. 

Employed  San  Franciscans  who  work  in  the  City  are  from  1970 
Census  and  for  1975:     U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Travel  to  Work  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
SMSA,  1975,  Series  p-23.  No.   88,  July  1979. 

SOURCE:     Recht  Hausrath  &  Associates;  for  more  information  see 
101  Montgomery  Street  FEIR  EE  80.26,  Appendix  C , 
"Residence  Patterns  of  Downtown  Office  Workers," 
pp.  289-299. 


TABLE  H-1      HOUSING  AFFORDABILITY  BY  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


Annual  Income 

Maxlmun 
Af f ordabi e 

Housing  Cost  and  Type  of  Unit 

Per  Household 
or 

Per  Individual 

Monthly 
Housing 
Expenditure* 

Monthly 

TvnA        llnl^  fPrirA^ 

Source 

$5,000 

$125 

ft  "^nn  ( »\ 

c\JO 

10  000 

250 

Cm 

r      10  680 

267 

In.  V  # 

$267  - 

Census  Median  Rent 

(el ) 

1 1  560 

269"^-" 

Studio  Apartments 

(fll 

15  000 

375 

18,200 

^^.^  ^  455  

_455^- 

{f2) 

20,000 

500 

23,520 

588 

588  - 

Rent,  3+  Bedroom  Units 

(f3) 

25,000  (b) 

625 

27,300  (c) 

683 

30.000  (b) 

750 

35,000 

875 

40,000 

1,000 

40,880 

1,022 

1.022  - 

Lowest  House  Price  ($95,000) 

(gl) 

i  «.000^  ^ 

1,125  - 

Census  Median  Value  (104,600) 

(e2) 

50,000 

1,250 

52,560 

1,314 

55,000 

1,375 

t     65,080  1,627 

1,627  - 

Median  House  Price  (151,203) 

f  101,880 

-  2.547  2.547^ 

Highest  House  Price  (236,750) 

1. 


300,000  (d)  7,500 
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X.  Appendices 


TABLE  H-1:      HOUSING  AFFORDABILITY  BY  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  (continued) 


*     The  Office/Housing  Production  Program  (OHPP)  Interim  Guidelines  (January,  1982) 
define  affordable  housing  as  follows: 

rental  expenses  not  exceeding  30%  of  gross  monthly  income,  adjusted  for  family 
size;  and  home  ownership  expenses  not  exceeding  38%  of  gross  monthly  income, 
adjusted  for  family  size,  including  mortgage  payments,  property  taxes, 
insurance,  and/or  homeownershi p  association  dues. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  table,  30%  of  gross  monthly  income  is  used  to  calculate 
housing  aff ordabi 1 ity  for  both  renters  and  owners.    For  owners  it  is  assumed 
that  8%  of  gross  monthly  income  would  cover  property  taxes,  insurance,  and/or 
homeownership  association  dues  and  other  related  expenses.    No  adjustment  has 
been  made  for  family  size  because  family  circumstances  vary  widely. 

**    Monthly  housing  costs  refer  to  rents  and  mortgage  payments  for  the  housing 
prices  shown  in  parentheses;  sources  of  rents  and  house  prices  are  as 
footnoted.    Monthly  costs  of  ownership  housing  were  calculated  as  monthly 
mortgage  expenses  assuming  20%  down  payment,  30-year  mortgage,  and  16%  interest 
rate,  not  including  insurance,  property  taxes,  and  other  related  housing  costs. 

a.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March,  1981,  "Area  wage  survey  for  the 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  California  Metropolitan  Area."  $8,300  was  the  mean  1980 
income  of  inexperienced  file  clerks,  one  of  the  lowest-paid  office  occupations 
1 isted. 

b.  The  range  of  $25,000  to  $30,000  is  assumed  to  approximate  the  median  annual 
income  of  project  employees  (see  discussion  of  Income,  Section  IV.  D.). 

c.  The  $27,300  income  figure  was  derived  by  inflating  the  $16,300  median  income  of 
downtown  office  workers  from  the  1974  SPUR  survey  through  December,  1981  by  67% 
using  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  national  wage  information  for 
nonsupervisory  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  employees  since  1974. 

d.  Montgomery-Washington  Building  FEIR,  81.104E,  certified  January  28,  1982.  The 
median  salary  of  wage  earners  at  601  Montgomery  St.  was  estimated  to  be  $52,560 
and  the  highest  salary  for  corporate  officers  $300,000,  according  to  a  1981 
survey. 

e.  City  Planning  and  Information  Services,  "1980  Census  Information,"  March  1982: 
1,  median  rent     2.  median  noncondominium  housing  value 

Rental  data  include  residential  hotels  whose  rent  levels  may  be  substantially 
lower  than  other  types  of  rental  dwellings  and  may  therefore  have  an  effect  on 
the  median  rent. 

f.  Department  of  City  Planning,  "Rent  Survey,"  1980.    Median  rents  are  for: 
1.  studio  apartments  2.  all  units  3.  3+  bedrooms 

These  data  are  based  on  a  small  nonrandom  sample  of  newspaper  ads  and  may  not 
reflect  true  rental  costs. 

g.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Realtors,  "Multiple  Sales  Service,"  October  5,  1981. 
(Annual  data  on  housing  sales  prices  including  all  homes  sold  from  February  11, 
1981  to  October  1,  1981): 

1.  lowest  price  2.  median  price  3.  highest  price 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 
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X.  Appendices 


APPENDIX  I:    PROJECTS  INCLUDED  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION 


EE  Number 

Project 

Gross  Square  Feet 

80.26 

101  Montgomery  St. 

248,480 

79.178 

456  Montgomery  St. 

233,050 

79.236 

101  Mission  St. 

223,600 

80.349 

Spear-Main  Building 

308,000 

80.339 

S.F.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

199,100 

81.61 

135  Main  St. 

264,600 

81.104E 

Washington  Montgomery  Building 

329,800 

79.57 

Daon  Building 

289,000 

80.296 

Bank  of  Canton 

168,430 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 
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